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favorite load 


Whether you shoot ducks or quail, clay pigeons or 
prairie chicken, partridge or wild turkey, you will find 
a US standard shot-shell load exactly suited to your 
personal preference. 


If you have had particularly good luck with one 
brand of powder, specify that powder when you order 
your shells. 

Then, if you don’t get the results you have a right 
to expect, go to the dealer where you bought the shells 
and get your money back. 


We stand ready to reimburse the dealer for any 
shells that have not given satisfaction to the shooter. 


Ajax, Climax, Romax—those are the shells we back 
against the field. Ask any sportsman about them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 
Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Hingston- 
Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam , Ltd., Toronto 



















An EVINRUDE 


of course! 


Your boat, like those of the vast majority of 
“motorized sportsmen,” will be powered 
this year with a genuine Evinrude, of course. Your 
fishing trips, picnics, camps and water jaunts will 
be free from oar work—and from the whims of 
unreliable motors. 


Evinrude now offers a complete line of small boat 
motors. Evinrude Detachable Motors come in both 
single and twin-cylinder models, 2, 34 and 4 H.P. 
For canoe installation there are the “built in” 
Evinrude Inboard Motors—single and 2-cylinder. 


Now's the time to see your sporting goods or 
hardware dealer. Or write for free illustrated 
catalog—a regular hand-book of water motoring. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
138 EVINRUDE BLOCK MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St........... go rete 2 ‘ New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave.... ox ........Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison St...........................................Portland, Ore. 


119 Broadway ............. cescesseeeeeeeeee Oakland, Calif. 
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“The Bait that Gets the 


BIG FISH 


A lucky strike on a new artificial bait may 
land an occasional big one—but it takes a 
good old stand-by like the Rush Tango to 
make a catch like this in less than one hour. 


The illustration below shows an 
hour’s catch taken on the Tango- 
lure (“The best Tango I ever 
made.” —J. K. Rush. ’Nuf said.) 






west 
ae 


Amateurs, women and even children are mak- 
record catches of all kinds of game fish, 
rolling or casting with the 


Rush Jango Minnows 


The liveliest bait that floats. Wiggles, dives 

nd swims like a minnow in action. Tangoes 
t the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Mus- 
onge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 


tegular colors in Tangolure, Midget, Trout- 
ngo, Regular, Junior and Tiger models, 75c 





—=" The Rush Tangolure 


Latest addition to the Tango family. Pos- 

es all the life-like action and killing qualities 
of the regular Tango. A semi-surface bait; re- 
ves easily in swift waters. Just right in 
ght and shape for casting or trolling; 3 in- 
s long; furnished in three regular colors at 
each; three Victory finished at $1 each, or 
st of six in case at $5.25 per set. 


» 


RUSH 
Troutiger 





's a new fly-rod bait—a killer for trout and 
small-mouth bass. No bigger than a good fat 
ket, but livelier than any cricket you ever 
saw; 75c each; set of four assorted colors, $3. 


Complete line of Tango Minnows is now 
poperly equipped for fishing in waters of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Canada, and where- 

r the law permits of only one treble hook. 


There is a Tango for every kind of game 

and for every depth—from the S.O. S. 
wims on the Surface) to our Regular and 
uior models (deep diving baits). 


\T YOUR DEALER’S, or Postpaid In- 
ed. Money Order or Stamps, mailed direct. 


llustrated catalog in colors sent FREE. 


J. K. RUSH 


Fishing Tackle Dept. 
540 S.CLINTON ST. 


“YRACUSE, N. Y. 








RO THIS SMALL TRUNK 
ON YOUR RUNNING BOARD 


You can have all the 
following: 
—48-in. double DeLuxe 
ed, springs and 
mattress. 
—A roomy, waterproof 
tent. 
—A cupboard for pro- 
> tecting the food and 
Empty trunk is quickly fitted with legs—with dishes. 
sides lifted it forms a table—dropped, —A table for eating 
it makes a cupboard. enjoyably. 








All are embodied in the combination table-cupboard-trunk of the 


==RVUSH OUTING OUTFITS 
WITH DE LUXE BEDS 


THE MOST COMPLETE, COMPACT AND COMFORTABLE OUTFITS MADE. THEY 
GIVE YOU IN CAMPING EVERY COMFORT YOU ENJOY AT HOME 


With a handy RUSH Outfit on the running board 
or in your boat, you have everything you need to 
insure the utmost enjoyment from your trip. You 
have a big double bed with springs and fluffy Rush- 
floss mattress that rivals in sleeping com- 
fort your finest box-spring bed. You have 
a big, roomy, well-ventilated tent that re- 
quires no poles to erect—a real house with 
screened and curtained windows. 
Plenty of room to dress standing 
up. Outfit quickly set up; so sub- 
stantial you are absolutely safe and 
comfortable in any sort of weather. 

Worth its low cost for emergency 
use. It affords comfortable shelter 
in case of accident while en route. 
For tourists in the saving of hotel 
and garage storage bills alone it 
will pay for itself in a trip or two. 

The tent and alumimum frame bed 
rollupinto a bundle only 4ft.longand10 ¢ 
in. through, Rush Outing Out- “- 
fits are furnished single or 
double with one or two beds, 


and with or without 
carrying case or trunk. 










FREE BOOKLETS 


Give us the name of 
your dealer in sporting 
goods and we shall be 
pleased to furnish you 
with our illustrated 
catalogs and booklets. 


































All These Camp Comforts 
Found Only in the RUSH 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES SO NUMEROUS YOU WILL SURELY WANT THEM. 
YOU OWE IT TO YOURELF AND THE COMFORT OF YOUR FAMILY TO GET THE 
FREE RUSH BOOKLETS AT ONCE. SEE WHAT RUSH OFFERS. NO MATTER 
WHAT KIND OF EQUIPMENT YOU NEED, WHETHER FOR TOURING, CAMPING, 
HUNTING, FISHING OR JUST FOR OUTDOOR SLEEPING IN YOUR OWN YARD 
AT HOME, GET THESE FREE BOOKLETS AT ONCE, 


J. K. RUSH 


- LIVE DEALERS“? 542 So. Clinton St. 


wanted in all unoccupied 
territory to whom we can 


refer prospective SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


purchasers 
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Stoel Fishin : 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines V 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods are universal favorites, 
Their strength, their pliancy, their nicety of 
balance make fishing even a greater pleasure. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Pac rific C »ast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
i7 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SYKES’ BIG MALE AS HE FELL. 


Qn the Alaska Peninsula for 


Brown Bears 


C. E. Sykes 
PART II 


( N THE 16th there was a gale blowing 
with rain. We decided to stay in camp 
and take a much-needed shave, rest and 
ep and be prepared when the weather 
vuld clear up. 
We were up early on the 17th but it 
‘ked like rain and we did not leave camp 
til 8 a. m. The wind having changed to 
: northeast, we decided to take a chance. 
ihe wind was now in our favor and we 
ided straight for the country we decided 
hunt, which was about ten miles away. 
; the morning passed the clouds cleared 
d it looked rather encouraging for a good 
ye 
We had been up on the high lands, or 
{ othills, for some time sweeping the sur- 
unding country for miles with our glasses, 
it it did not seem that a single bear was 
ving. At 11:15 a. m. Pete spotted a mon- 
er bear about four miles off. We watched 
m “mill” around until he found a suitable 
ace to lie down, and finally he scratched 
hole and lay down at 11:30. As a rule, if 
e weather is not too bad, a bear will lie 
wn in a cool place during the middle of 
e day, and usually they sleep until 3 or 4 
m., thereby giving the hunter an oppor- 
inity to stalk him. Pete felt confident that 


p 


he would stay there until we could reach 
him. It was unanimously agreed that we go 
after him, tho he was in the opposite direc- 
tion from camp and a glacial river had to be 
waded to reach him. It was questionable 
whether we could find a place shallow enough 
to wade and at the same time keep our 
footing. Pete and Dr. Chase had hip boots, 
while I had only a medium pair of hunting 
boots, but if we could find a place we could 
ford Pete and Dr. Chase were to cross and 
Pete send his boots back for me by Dr. 
Chase, as it would have been an impossi- 
bility to’ wade the distance across the river 
unprotected in that glacier water without 
being chilled to the bone. It took us at 
least an hour to find a place we could wade, 
which we finally did without any mishap, 
even though it was a veritable mill race. I 
also found out that a pair of hip boots will 
not reach any higher on a tall man than 
they will on a short one. With no other 
serious obstacles in our way we began our 
stalk in earnest and at “double-quick time.” 
The nearer the alder patch we reached the 
more alert we were for fear he might go to 
traveling again, thouzh we did not entertain 
any doubts about getting him, once in range, 
as the alder patch was on the side hill and 
if he went out he could not escape our 
view. At last we reached the alders and we 
knew positively that we were within 50 paces 
of where he lay down. We also knew that 
he was a very large bear and that he was in 
a dangerous place. Finally Pete whistled, 
thinking he would either stand up or run. 
Our anxiety was greatly intensified by the 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DR. CHASE 


The preceding part (No. 1) described 
the hunting and collecting of seven 
beautiful specimens. It ended with 
a recital of how the author, on May 
15th, bagged a beautifully furred 
male that stood up and very oblig- 
ingly posed for the shot that sent 
him to earth for the final count. 
This chapter relates the killing by 
the author of what is probably the 
largest bear ever killed anywhere 
by a sportsman. 


delay. Pete suggested that I move a few 
steps to the left, where I could command a 
little better view, and he “would go in and 
bring the old scoundrel out.” And with that 
he shoved a cartridge in his old Mannlicher, 
the first time he had loaded it on the trip, 
pulled his hat down tight, and advanced 
into the alder patch. Naturally I expected 
every second to see the bear make a dash 
for liberty or rush Pete. 

When he had gone into the alder patch 
about thirty yards he stopped very suddenly 
and said things about that particular bear 
that would have been insulting to the said 
bear, had he heard Pete. To our disap- 
pointment the bear had gone on his way 
rejoicing. It was evident that he did not 
lie there but a few moments and evidently 
moved off while we were on our way to the 
river, or looking for a place to cross, and 
we did not see him. He doubled back the 
way he had come, only leading off to the 
right a little, and headed straight to the 
right of the lone volcano. As there was 
plenty of snow on the ground, tracking was 
an easy matter and we took out after him, 
but after following him for about two miles, 
and being able to see quite a distance ahead, 
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we decided to give him up as he was trav- 
eling in a straight line, which indicated that 
he was not feeding any and no telling where 
he would stop. By now we were at least 
fifteen miles from camp if we could go 
straight, but, of course, we could not. We 
had the river to reckon with and we decided 
not to eat lunch until after we crossed the 
river, as the glacier water that had melted 
during the day would cause it to rise in the 
afternoon. Therefore we must not lose any 
time. This river is not shown on any map. 
and just where it heads I do not know, but 
it is in the direction of Hutch Harbor some- 
where and flows between Twin Volcanoes 
and Lone Volcano, and empties 
into Bering Sea. 
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up our tent and gathered alders for fuel. 
Soon thereafter it rained very hard and the 
wind blew terrifically. It was very little 
hunting we did, but we kept on the lookout 
all the time for bear, thinking we might see 
one passing through. Between showers we 
would walk around and look the hills over 
with our glasses. We found considerable 
fresh signs that showed that several bears 
had been in the neighborhood recently. I 
measured one track 15% inches long (tho 
the track is nearly always larger than the 
foot really is, especially in cinders), and 
nothing would have pleased me more than 
io have met the bear that made those tracks. 


guides and two packers moving tempor::y 
camp across the river, where they decic«(| 
to hunt for a few days. They were severa| 
miles below us where the river was wid. 
and they could cross very easily with |i) 
boots on. We also saw a band of cari}. 
feeding adjacent to their route. 

Pete kept predicting that the weat!«r 
would clear up sometime and give us a {+ 
days of good weather to hunt. With a frw 
decent days we felt sure we could get 
quota, or enough to break the monoto 
The 21st looked as dreary as the past se\ 
eral days. It was foggy, misty and y: 
windy. It was almost useless to try to hu 
as you could see but a few yari\s 
up in the hills for the fog, and 





Arriving at the river, our old 
crossing place, we found it a 
rushing torrent. Personally I did 
not relish the idea of trying to 
cross, but D. Chase and Pete 
crossed over with the aid of some 
short poles they found to steady 
them. Pece pulled his boots off 
and Dy. Chase started back across 
the river with them for me to 
puton. When in about the middle 
of the stream the stick that he 
had them tied to broke ond down 
the river they went. Of course 
Pete was barefooted and I had 
my boots off and it was a mighty 
poor race that Pete and I made 
down the river trying to cut them 
off at some bend down stream. 
Dr. Chase could not afford to 
hurry until he got across or he 
would have losi his footing. It 
began to look desperate for me, 
but when Dr. Chase landed on the 
shore it did not take him long to 
get his bearings and he soon 
passed by me at about the same 
gait a thoroughbred would go by 
a donkey. In about a half mile 
he retrieved the boots and he and 
I finally navigated the stream suc- 





cessfully. I then and there re 
solved not to wade that stream 
again, bear or no bear. At 5 p. 


m. we had lunch and a much- 
needed rest and finally reached 
camp at about 8 p. m., having 
covered at least 35 miles and 
’ finishing about as tired as I ever 
want to be. But we had a glo- his is 
rious experience. A certain =‘ Tiver and 
amount of disappointment and ec tar 
effort are necessary in order to " 
make the hunt captivating. 

On the 18th the weather was stormy. It 
snowed on the mountains at intervals nearly 
all day. Consequently we did not do much 
hunting, and it gave us an opportunity to 
rest after our strenuous day before. We 
also decided to move a side camp nearer to 
the hunting country, thus saving eight to 
ten miles’ walk night and morning to and 
from the hunting grounds. It would not 
only save us a lot of unnecessary walking 
but give us advantage of the best part of 
the day for hunting. True, we did not con- 
template being so comfortably fixed as at 
our main camp, but if you hope to be suc- 
cessful on a big game hunt of any kind, you 
must resolve to take things as they come, 
and to date everyone in our party had shown 
nothing but bull-dog stamina. No one was 
loafing on the job, and if there were any 
thrills to be had that we had not experienced 
we wanted them. 


On the morning of the 19th it was a little 
misty. Hoffmeister stayed in camp, and, 
later in the day, Rockwell went out. Re- 
gardless of the weather Pete, Dr. Chase and 
| packed up and started for the foothills, 
electing to camp somewhere near them be- 
tween Twin Volcanoes and the river, as it 
seemed to be a good passage for bears. 
Reaching our camp site about noon, we set 


a 





ELEPHANT TRACKS?—NO, JUST BEAR! 


Dr. Chase. 


The rain finally drove us in our little tent 
for the night. We had things very comfort- 
able, for we had a small stove, and, as there 
is practically no darkness at this season of 
the year at any hour of the night, we sat 
around our little stove, smoked and _ told 
stories until late bed time. Out in the hills, 
when seated around a camp fire, a good 
story teller is a treasure. We also frequently 
called upon Pete to tell us of some of his 
experiences. Having lived on the Peninsula 
for thirty-eight years, naturally he has had 
a wide and varied experience, and it was 
an evening well spent when we got him 
loosened up. 

On the 20th we wakened reasonably early 
to hear the rain spattering on our tent, so 
we turned over and tried to go back to 
sleep, while the mating ptarmigan in the 
alders nearby cackled all around us. The 
rain let up at 9:30 a. m. and we hiked out 
for the hills, determined to hunt some if 
we did get wet, all of which we did. For 
hours it rained and sleeted up where we 
were, while the sun was shining at our main 
camp on the bay. We gave up in disgust 
about 4:30 p. m. and returned to camp. 
Looking across the rolling hills and valleys 
between our main camp and the river, we 
saw Hoffmeister and Rockwell, with their 


the track of the large bear which the author followed to the 
Ider patel Note the width with reference to the gun. This 
across a cinder bed where a man made no impression.— 


in the lower lands our glasses 
were of little help as we cou! 
not keep them dry. At intervals 
it would clear up for a little 
while, and we were all out the: 
looking the country over. Pete 
finally broke the monotony }) 
telling us that he saw a be 
down the river a couple of miles. 
but, during the short space of 
time in which he was visible as 
he crossed a little snow patc! 
could not tell whether he was « 
our side. We made a run for hin 
and after traveling about a mil 
or two we saw one of the boys 
and their guide going toward thy 
hills across the river, and decided 
that they were the bear that Pete 
had seen, as they were walking 
close together and it was an easy 
matter to mistake them crossin; 
the upper edge of the snow bank. 
Retracing our tracks towari! 
camp, keeping a lookout acro-- 
the hillsides for bear, when with 
in about a half mile of camp. 
we saw a big brownie standing 
on his hind legs within a hun- 
dred yards of our tent, casual, 
looking things over. Instantly w: 
made a grand rush for the ten 
the running was good and 
were shortening the distance ra} 
idly. We had only covered abo 
a hundred yards when sudde: 
he wheeled backwards and _ tov 
around the mountain as_fa- 
as it seemed possible for him 
run. Of course, we were not fo. 
ish enough to run any farth 
after that particular bear, b 
stopped and amused _ ourselvy:- 
watching him. When he _ ha 
covered about a quarter of a mile he stoppe:! 
and gave one more good look t 
wards our tent, then ran faster than eve: 
There was a broad snow bank for 
least two miles in length in the directio 
he was going and it gave us a rare oppo! 
tunity to see a frightened bear on a lon 
run. For the first mile he was continual! 
swinging his head from one side to the othe: 
looking back as he ran, mouth wide open. 





The speed of a large bear is almost ii 
credible. Naturally we were a little pr 
voked at ourselves as we went strolling bac! 
to camp. The first time we had been awa 
from camp any distance during the day 
fine bear came up and looked things ove 
as soon as we left. Going out to where w: 
had first seen him, we saw his track leadin; 
down off the mountain right where we ha: 
been expecting one to come across for days 
he came right down to. camp, reared up an: 
took a look, walked a few steps closer, stoo 
up and took-another look, repeating the per 
formance the third time, working in close! 
to the tent all the time. The wind evident!) 
blew the flap to one side or he got a “whiff 
from our camp when he ran. No doubt i' 
we had not seen the boys across the river 
and mistaken them for a bear, we woul: 
have seen him walk into view within te: 
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mi utes from the time we started for the 
r, and it would have been easy picking 
ave bagged him as the wind was in our 
r, and we would never have waited for 
to come up to camp for us to shoot him, 
would have met him on the way. At 
rate, we enjoyed seeing him run as it 
the longest race I had ever seen by a 
itened bear, and we had rather have him 
e to pay us a social call and lose him 

not have him come at all. Later in 
day it cleared up somewhat and we took 
troll over the hills. In the distance down 
river we could see a band of caribou 
ling, doubtless the ones seen close to 
hoys the day before. Returning to camp 
found one of the packers had brought 
some fresh provisions. 

he wind was blowing from the river to- 
rds the Twin Volcanoes and we would 
hunt near the river, which was a verv 

xd place, as the wind would take our 

ent into the foothills and frighten any bear 

it might be between us and the volcanoes. 

was rather late in the day, perhaps 8 or 9 
m. We were talking things over in ow 

t when we heard two guns open up im- 
ediately across the river and a little below 
is. We felt sure that Hoffmeister and Rock- 

| had found bear, as we counted about 
dozen shots, but we found out later that 
ir guides had done the shooting at other 
imals. Thev evidently did not know that 
were camped so nearby or they would 


























Lying around camp with one of the 
large hides 


















The heads of the large male and female before skinning out 





never have shot at anything but the game 
we were after and taken a chance of spoiling 
our territory for bears, as no bear would 
stay close by with all that bombardment 
and the wind in the direction it was. 

By referring to my notes for the 22nd they 
read: “Foggy and windy. Pete and I went 
on mountains, blowing a gale and snowing. 
Pete a little peeved account no bear; said 
the barrage the evening before had chased 
them away. Returned to camp, etc.” After 
talking the matter over we agreed to return 
to the main camp, give this locality a “rest,” 
get on the Rolph 2nd and hunt a new terri- 
tory. We broke camp hurriedly and the 
three of us packed our outfit back to the 
main camp, arriving at 2:30 p. m., and after 
a good warm meal prepared to go aboard 
and move over to Canoe Bay (an arm of 
Pavlof Bay), and try our luck there. While 
we ate lunch I requested Bill King to takg 
the Evinrude and go out to the island where 
Capt. Rolfe was taking things easy and tell 
him to come over after us. Bill is an old 
seaman, stout as a mule, served his appren- 
ticeship on a “wind jammer” and, all told, 
has sailed «the Seven Seas on nearly every 
type of craft, and is the best man with a 
small boat in a rough sea I have ever seen, 
bar none. He is happiest with an outboard 
motor, and I really believe, if he ever gets 
to heaven and they don’t have a motor boat 
there, he will leave. I was in a hurry and 
never gave the sea a thought when I re- 





the hunting country. 


gather for sustenance. 


protected by the island. 
say, | was a happy man. Soon we saw the “Rolfe” coming for us 
and we went aboard at 6:15 p. m. 
went out at all, and why he detoured he said it was the only way 
he could have reached the island; to have started straight across 
would have meant disaster. 
giving instructions to anyone who is always anxious to please. 

We arrived in Canoe Bay and anchored a mile or more from the 
entrance and about a quarter of a mile from shore. 
be amiss to say that on the map the entrance to Canoe Bay shows 
it to be a mile or more across, when in reality it is only 200 or 300 
feet, and if you do not know. where to look for it you might decide 
that there is no Canoe Bay. 

As we entered Canoe Bay we saw a family of natives on the hill 


Straightening out the large male skin before 
Left to right King, Crabb, 


side gathering seagull eggs. 


had seen, or did see, except our own party, while on the bay or in 
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quested him to go after the “Rolfe,” and 
went in the tent and ate lunch. While I 
was seating some of the boys came in and 
remarked how “rough the bay is today.” 
When through I went out and found a sea 
running in which, apparently, no small boat 
could survive. I immediately looked around 
for King to apologize for asking him to go 
for the “Rolfe” in a sea like that, but he 
was gone. I grabbed my field glasses and 
gun and ran up on top of a high hill right 
at camp, from which I could overlook the 
lagoon we were camped on, and nearly the 
entire bay, thinking I might fire a shot and 
stop him before he got out in the open. | 
was almost horror stricken when I picked 
his boat up about a mile from shore, headed 
in the direction of Canoe Bay, rather than 
going straight across for the island where 
the boat was anchored. If he drowned | 
was to blame as | unthinkingly asked him 
to go for the boat without looking to see 
how the waves were running, though he 
should have had better judgment than to 
undertake it. I watched every movement he 
made through my glasses and finally he 
turned toward the island, at least two miles 
out. All at once he disappeared and | 
thought sure he was gone. It seemed like 
ages before he came in sight again, but he 
climbed up a big wave, rode it for a short 
distance, then pitched off and was out of 
sight for a long time, and every time seemed 
longer and I almost lost hope, until I saw 
him run into smoother water where he was 
Then I knew he was safe. Needless to 


When questioning Bill why he 


It taught me to be more careful in 


It might not 








the cook, a 








These were the first and only people we 


Sadness comes over you when you see the 
plight some of them are in and their prospects for the future. With 
no particular place to call home, they frequently drift up and down 
the coast, fish and trap for a living and if caught ut in bad 
weather have to depend upon gull eggs, sea foods, ete., such as they 


Near where we anchored Mike Utecht, a noted bear hunter and 
guide, was drowned a year or two since. 
ashore. The natives took him to dry land and covered him up until 
they could get some lumber and bury him. 


His body finally drifted 


A bear found him and 


a funeral was not necessary. 
On the 23rd we were up at 4 a. m. and found a siorm raging 


and snow falling. The bay was too rough to go ashore until 4 p.m. 
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THE LARGEST 


when it cleared somewhat and calmed sufhi- 
ciently to enable us to reach land in our 
dories. On the left of Canoe Bay, as you 
enter, there is an old cabin about two miles 
down the shore from the entrance. We 
landed near the old cabin and circled to the 
left in order to get around the large alder 
patches near the foot of the mountains. We 
found the walking here much more difficult 
than on Pavlof Bay, as the cinders were 
not as thick and the “nigger heads” were 
more numerous. We went ashore more to 
size the country up than anything else, as 
it was getting late. “Slim” (our engineer) 
asked if he could go with us for a piece and 
get a “little exercise” (all of which he got 
a little later on). This being agreeable, he 
trailed along bare headed. (We had headed 
in the direction of Bering Sea, about half 
way between the foot of the mountains and 
the level valley that extends clear across 
the peninsula from Pavloff Bay to Bering 
Sea). We had traveled three or four miles 
from shore when I saw a very large bear 
about a mile to our right in the mouth of 
a little canyon. Stopping the other fellows 
and pointing him out, we saw a _ cream- 
colored bear, which blended in with the 
surroundings, appear about fifty feet above 
th> large one, which was of a deep rich 
brown. We were in plain view of them, and, 
while a bear is supposed to have poor eye- 
sight, we did not feel like taking any chances 
as we could tell they were both large bears, 
and it had been some time since we had 
seen one. The way they were situated a 
successful stalk was difficult. As you enter 
Pavlof Bay look to the right, in the direction 
of where Canoe Bay is shown on the map, 
and you will see what appears to be a white 
highway, a first-class automobile road lead- 
ing from up in the mountains down to the 
valley below. When you reach it you will 
find a deep canyon washed out with the 











CARNIVOROUS ANIMAL ON EARTH BROUGHT DOWN 


Dr. Chase and the author and a rear end view of the largest bear killed on the trip. This is the large male that was with the large female and was 
shot from the top of the mountain shown in the background. 


sides almost perpendicular and in the bot- 
tom a beautiful sulphur stream running to 
the sea. The bears were on the opposite 
side of the canyon from us. We could not 
get in the canyon and stalk them without 
being seen. Our only alternative was to 
bear to the right, get around the point of 
the canyon they were in, cross the sulphur 
canyon (as we will call it), climb a point 
of the mountain and come up on them from 
above. In order to save so much climbing, 
I suggested to Pete that we go around the 

















Hind foot of the large male. This foot meas- 
ured 15 inches from toe to heel. 


point of the mountain and come onto them 
on the level, but he thought his scheme the 
best, so we did not argue. In order to get 
around the point of the mountain where 
they could not see us it required some diff 
cult going. Part of the time we had to drag 
ourselves along on our stomachs, bend over 
and run from point to point the rest of the 
way, all of which is tiresome. When once 
out of their sight we made -good time until 
we started across the perpendicular walled 
canyon. Suffice it to say that any mountain 
goat that could successfully navigate our 
crossing is due a Carnegie medal. 

I might say that Dr. Chase was not after 
bears but merely out for the trip and gath 
ering data on the brown bears. On this 
occasion he had taken along a .250 bol! 
action Savage. I told him he had bette: 
leave his “bean shooter” on the boat and 
take his old .401 Winchester, as he migh' 
make some bear mad and get in trouble 
Never having shot one with the little Savage 
he said he would shoot the smaller one ani 
if he failed to stop him, would ask me t 
take him. 

We were gradually reaching the summit 
and we knew, if they had not moved, tha 
two monster bears were close by beneat! 
us. Up in the mountains near the pass th 
wind was blowing at least forty miles a1 
hour. In spite of all we could do, tea: 
literally rolled out of our eyes. As I stuck 
my head above the summit the large brow: 
bear instantly raised on his haunches anc 
looked at me, his head turned at about 45 
degrees. The large cream-colored one had 
not seen us as her head was turned from us 
Both had been lying down. When we thought 
they were feeding we found that they were 
tearing up moss and piling it up in a great 
pile and then had laid down behind it, 
using it for a wind break. It was evident 
that the big fellow was not going to stay in 
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THE END OF A HOT CHASE IN A COLD CLIME 


Another view of the large male, with Peter Larsen, guide, the author and “Slim,” the engineer 
who was out for “exercise.” 


this position long. The wind was blowing 
us all around and it was difficult to shoot, 
especially down hill. He also presented a 
very poor mark, as it was almost useless to 
try for a head shot at the distance he was 
(between 125 and 150 yards), and his face 
partly covered by his shoulder. It takes a 
long time to describe things as they hap- 
pened, but in reality it all happened in a 
very few seconds. Aiming at his shoulder 
the best I could, I fired. At about the same 
time Dr. Chase shot at the other one, which 
proved to be a record female. Mine fell 
over backwards at first shot; all four feet 
were in the air. Naturally I thought he 
was mortally wounded or crippled so badly 
he could never get away. The other bear 
was on the run quick as lightning, going 
for the top of the mountain on the opposite 
side of the canyon, running away from us 
at about 45 degrees, and going as fast as a 
frightened bear could go. Naturally I looked 
around at Chase to see what was the matter. 
His gun had jammed at the first shot and 
he was out of business and yelled for me 
to shoot. I wheeled around and planted a 
220-grain soft nose in her neck, breaking it 
ery neatly. Of course, she stopped sud- 
lenly and tumbled for at least 75 yards until 
she landed in the bottom of the canyon, 
vhich was a glacier. By that time Pete 
srabbed me by the shoulder, yanking me 
rouna, and shouted at the top of his voice, 
“Shoot that big devil yonder; he has come 
ive!” It was a sad sight to see the large 
ar running at about 300 yards away from 
e in jumps at least twenty feet apart. I 
ed the three remaining cartridges in my 
vun at him in quick succession, two of which 
took effect, doing no material damage as 
‘ey ploughed through the fat on his back. 
ity this time he was out of range of 220- 
ain bullets. Pete said he could not go 
ry far but I felt sure if he was not dis- 
irbed further that we would never get him. 
ete and “Slim” took out after him fast 
they could go. In the meantime I changed 
om 220-grain to 180-grain spitzer, raised 
v sight for 600 yards and opened up on 
im. The first shot kicked up the snow to 
s left, the wind having deflected the bullet. 
he second shot was a little closer. Allow- 
ig a little more for the wind, I shot the 
iird time and caught him center. Running 
s fast as he was down hill, this shot turned 
im end over end for at least fifty feet. 
hase said, “That was the blow that killed 
ither,” complimenting me at the same time. 


= 


He did not stay down very long, but 
got up and started for the alder patch he 
was evidently making for in the first place, 
tho not quite as fast. We could readily see 
that he was badly hurt, and, after traveling 
about a quarter of a mile, he laid down. 
Up until this time I was very much dis- 
gruntled. Had I lost him I would have 
kicked myself for not pumping him full 
while he was on the ground with his feet 
in the air. If I had, tho, the large femalé 
would have gotten away, and it did not 
occur to any of us that he would ever at- 
tempt to run very far as hard as I hit him 
the first time. By now “circulation” had 
set in again and I was nearly normal, and 
soon my stock was away above par. All 
the time Pete and “Slim” were getting closer 
to him. When within about 200 yards, he 
saw them, got up and made a run for the 
alder patch. Pete fired once or twice at 
him, running at the time, as he did not want 
him to reach the alder patch, for no sane 
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man will follow a wounded bear into an 
alder thicket. He never touched him and 
after running a couple hundred yards the 
bear laid down again. We felt doubly cer- 
tain that he was our bear now, Pete and 
“Slim” on the run after him all the time. 
When they got in sight of him he got up 
the second time and ran in the opposite 
direction. Pete fired another time or two 
and we saw the bear stand up. Chase and 
I were taking it all in, very much amused 
at the antics displayed by Pete, “Slim” and 
the bear. They were about a mile from us. 
It finally developed that a jacket from one 
of Pete’s bullets had hit the bear in the 
hind foot. Evidently the bullet had hit a 
rock. We presumed that was the time when 
he stood up, for he was standing on his 
head, as Pete told us later. Pete said it 
was, a signal to stop shooting. He went a 
little farther and laid down the third time, 
Pete and “Slim” gaining on him. The bear 
decided to stand his ground, and as Pete 
and “Slim” closed in he gave them the 
“grand rush.” Pete only had one cartridge 
left, as he never went out with but one clip 
of five. He gave him this one in the neck, 
but did not knock him down. Without any 
argument Pete and “Slim” wheeled abruptly 
and made tracks in the opposite direction, 
Pete going for the mountain and “Slim” for 
a big rock. “Slim” said he knew if he could 
ever reach the rock he was safe as he could 
outrun any bear around that rock. 

By this time Chase and I were enjoying 
it thoroughly. We knew unmistakably we 
had the bear and we were now glad that it 
had all happened as it had. Pete “Slim” 
and the bear had pulled off the best stunt 
had all happened as it had. Pete, “Slim” 
bear was not after him he came back toward 
us on a run. 
and, by every law of nature, he was getting 
it, and then some. Everything seemed quiet. 
Pete was reclining on the mountain side, 
the bear was still and “Slim” was on the 
run toward Chase and me, and. we decided 
we might as well go on down as the excite- 
ment was all over. “Slim” might not have 
been excited, but he was a little careless in 
his talk. I won’t repeat the exact words he 
used, for they might not sound as funny on 
paper as they did to us. But he made it 
plain that he was after somebody that had 
some ammunition. 


“Why,” he said, “d—d if you can’t put 





DR. CHASE WITH THE AUTHOR’S LARGE FEMALE SHOT NEAR CANOE BAY 


He had come for “exercise” 
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KING, HOLDING THE HIDE OF THE LARGE FEMALE (PART OF IT ON THE GROUND; CHASE AND SYKES WITH THE SKIN 
; OF A LARGE MALE DTIC RRS Tee a: CN 
two axe handles, end to end, between that heads intact as we wanted to get some pic- ever grew, and if we had stretched the ski: 
bear’s eyes.” When we reached the spot tures of the heads before skinning, for it like they usually do it would have easily 


where he was | thought I would take a pic- 
ture of him as he lay. I never put my gun 


down, however, as we could tell that he 
was not dead yet. While trying to get a 


focus on him at about thirty feet’ he raised 
up and was in the act of rushing at me, 
and he did not have a Sunday school ex- 


pression in his eye, either. | threw the 
kodak in the snow and gave him a “hard 


nose” in the head. Then he took the “long 
sleep” and I took his picture. 

He was a really wonderful bear, both in 
size and condition of fur. Pete said he was 
about as large as they ever grew, and that 
it was the besi large skin he had ever seen, 
for it is seldom that you find a large bea: 
without cuts or rubbed places; but his skin 
was absolutely free from any defect. Truly, 
this great bear, and the exverience we had 
just had, were more than enough to repay 
me for my long trip, the many rough days 


at sea and all the bad weather we had 
encountered while hunting. In fact, my 
fondest hopes had been realized. 

It took all four of us to turn him over 


preparatory for skinning, after which Chase 
and I returned to the other bear to skin it 
out while Pete and “Slim” skinned the large 
We found it to be a large female with 
a cream-colored back and with deep, rich 
brown borders, and was by far the most 
beautiful skin we had date. Pete 
said she was close to a record for a female. 
if not one. Skinning this bear on a glacier 
with a gale blowing was about the coldest 
job I ever had. When through we met Pete 


one. 


seen to 


and “Slim” and cached the skins for the 
night as it was getting late. We left the 





was now too dark (about 10 p. m.) to take 
good pictures. We arrived on the beach at 
11 p. m. and at 11:30 were safely aboard, 
shaking hands with the crew, after which 
we ate a hearty supper, feeling that we had 
put in a very good day. 

Chase and | remained on board the 24th 
while the boys went after the skins. They 
returned with them at 4:45 p. m. and Pete 
said the large one was at least an 11 ft. skin 
or larger. Without taking time to take pic 
tures or skin the heads out we lifted anchor 
and returned to main camp, as I wanted to 
send a note to Hoffmeister and Rockwell, 
telling them of our good luck and give them 
an opportunity to quit their camp, if hunting 
was not good there, and come join us and 
we would return to Canoe Bay. 

The following are some of the measure- 
ments of the male taken before the head 
and hind feet were skinned out: 


Length of hind foot, 15 inches. 

Circumference around nose at end, 1 ft. 
10 inches 

nose, 9g 


l’rom corner of to end of 


inches 


eve 


of skull, 2! 


na | 


From end of nose to base 
inches 
Width between ears, 15 inches. 


Size of skin after skinning head out, lay- 
ing it loose on the ground, tip of nose to 
root of tail, 12 feet. Width across shoulders, 
11 feet. This measuring might not have been 
“scientifically” done, but they were good, 
honest measurements with a steel tape. Pete 
said the male was about as large as they 


(To be concluded in the next number) 


stretched to measure 14 ft. in length. It was 
not my desire to try and establish a new 
record. He might have been among tli 
largest bears ever killed, for all I know, 
and then he might not. I am sure I do not 
know, but I was perfectly satisfied, and | 
am just as proud of him as if he had bee: 
double as large. I do know, however, that 
the skin was at least a foot larger than any) 
taken on the trip by anyone. The femal: 
was 10 ft. long and 9 ft. wide. Both skin- 
were absolutely perfect and Pete pronounc: 
them the two best large skins he had ever 
seen. 

[ am no “pedigreed” naturalist, but I b: 
lieve some of the “dope” we have handed 
down to us relative to bears is wrong. For 
instance, just because one bear may have a 
lictle larger skull than another, does it n 
essarily mean that he is larger in size 
Pete claims that a bear reaches his maximu 
weight when about ten or twelve years 0|:! 
Aiter that they deteriorate. This might no! 
apply to a bear in captivity. It seems | 
me that head measurement of a bear mig! 
coincide with that of a man. We have a 
seen small men wear larger hats, in son 
instances, than a large man. My theo: 
may be all wrong. My knowledge, theor: 
ically, is nothing, but the more I see of the: 
the more convinced I am that we have 
lot of “bunk” handed us as well as a fey 
facts. However, at this writing (10-14-22 
the skull of my larger bear is before me o 
my desk and measures | ft. 7% inches i 


length. I understand the largest officia 
measurement by Dr. C. Hart Merriam i 


l fi. 6% inches. 
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The Dude Wrangler and 
the “Bowl-o’-Whiskey Gent 


H. M. Ralston 


[= RED: 
Say, Red, I’d have wrote you before. 
+ | been busier than a hen laying a goose 
I got your letter alright and read her 
the boys and what you wrote about bein 
that dinner party started an argument 
onto. 
‘Well, I was right about Red,” Curly 
ills. “He’s sure got into a brace game.” 
“Whichever?” I asks. d 
Curly looks at me pitying-like. “Ain't 
; never been to no dinner party, Slim?” 
asks. “Why, man, them society folks 
is pie and oysters with a fork and such 
ke foolishness, and they'll spend an hour 
perfectly good time eatin’ some chuck 
hich they calls “pretty-do-frost-grass and 
lank-manger and damn-me-tasty.” 
“Youre callin’ them wrong,” butts in 
\\indy. “Blew mong is the proper pro- 
jsuncement, and it ain’t got nothin’ to do 
th no stable manger. Likewise, that last 
. ‘demmy tossy.’” 


have been hard up, because they was right 
short on clothes, and there was so much skin 
a showin’ you'd have thought a snowstorm 
had hit that joint. I ain't no spring 
chicken, but I wasn’t real comfortable in 
that crowd. Holy Mackinaw! I ain’t seen 
so much female skin since Hee was a pup. 

Just then the old man sings out, and we 
beats it for the hotel to gather up our dudes. 
I goes last because I ain’t anxious to meet 
up with that old girl I wrote you about. 
Windy has her now, and they're getting 


ernment’s 
time.” 


right chummy. He gets sore when we joshes 
him, and says I’m jealous because the old 
girl knows he’s the 
Baldy Billings accuses him of tryin’ to get 
around this here new bachelor tax. Say, 
wouldn’t that law jar 
agreed we 
hombres to the 
bunch is all trottin’ double, and they must 
have all picked lemons judgin’ from the 
laws they passes. 


better posted than me. 


you? Everybody's 
send a new bunch of 


got to 
legislature, because this 

















Ant 





[| SAW MORE FEMALE FLESH! 


“Shucks,” answers Curly, “they miscalls it 
nyways; it’s nothin’ but black coffee, and 
hat there blue mung is just a great big 
othin’ all smothered in beer foam.” 
“Curly’s plumb right,” chips in Bowlegs. 
| was at one of them banquets over to 
lelena once, and she’s sure a brace game. 
‘hey had wine in all kinds of spindly 
lasses, and to finish her up a hombre in a 
law hammer coat and boiled shirt takes all 
hem dishes away and brings what I thot 
vas some lemonade in a bowl. I thought 
he might have a stick of the real thing, 
ind starts to sample her, when a geezer next 
ne gives me a nudge and whispers that she’s 
. finger bowl to wash in. I see all them 
people rinsing their hands, too, but I didn’t 
because I’m used to washin’ mine before | 
soes to the table. And say, you'd ought to 
see them women! I figured their folks must 





Say. Red, us Americans has got to clean 
up on them hombres down in Washington, 
too. They’re lettin’ too many bad actin 
foreigners get by the corral gate. When | 
was in New York they showed me where 
that bomb went off on Wall Street. I was 
in a place belongin’ to an hombre named 
Morgan. I’d heard considerable about him 
bein’ a bad actor, and was keepin’ my eyes 
peeled, tho I didn’t have no six-gun along. 

“Who set off the giant powder?” I asks 
the hombre which was showin’ me around; 
“and where'd you hold the necktie party?” 

“We thinks it was some of these here 
Bolshevikies,” he answers; “but we ain't 
caught them yet.” 

“You got many of them Bowl-of-Whisky 
hombres around here?” I asks. 

“Lots of them,” he answers, “and the Gov- 
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allowin’ more to come all the 





“Why don’t you organize some vigilantis?” 


I observes. 


“Wish 


we could,” he answers, and it’s 


plain that he’s plumb disgusted with who- 
ever’s town marshal. 


_ Well, I asks some more questions and 
finds out that this Morgan hombre’s a square 
shootin’ American, and I figures that I won’t 
stand for no louse-hound Bowl-of-Whisky 
geezers makin’ remarks about him. Him 
and me ain’t met yet, but if we does. and 
has any arguments, outsiders will find out 
pronto that it ain’t noways healthy to inter- 
fere in a family jangle. 

While I’m talkin’ about New York I'd 
better tell you my experience so you'll learn 
the range better. I was stayin’ with the 
dude I'd sold some horses to. They herded 
me pretty close, but sometimes I’d be alone 
and then I'd always take the Grand Central 
Depot for my home ranch. That way if | 
lost my bearin’s, I’d ask somebody the way 
to the Grand Central, and when I got there 
Vd be alright for a fresh start. 

_ While I’m loafin’ around watchin’ them 
forty million people and feelin’ lonesome. 
[ notice a little shack settin’ on the edge 
of the sidewalk. I can’t figure out what it’s 
for and I’m sure puzzled because I see about 
fifty people go in there and nobody comes 
out. What stumps me is where they put 
all them folks in that 10x12 shack. All of 
a sudden the blame thing vomits out about 
four hundred people which I’m right certain 
didn’t go in. Well, I gives it up and wan- 
ders off countin’ gas wagons to kill time. 
[ ain’t watchin landmarks, and pretty soon 
l gets lost, so I asks a likely lookin’ police- 
man the way to Grand Central. 

“Take the sub,” he says. 

“Sub?” I asks. “What the hell’s that?” 

He looks at me kind of funny, then points 
to one of them little shacks. 

“That’s the entrance,” he answers; and 1] 
says to myself, “Slim, here’s where you find 
out where them people went to.” 

[ goes in and down some stairs, quite a 
ways underground, where a hombre stops 
me and tells me to buy a ticket. I does 
this, then a fellow asks me where I’m goin’, 
and when I tells him he points to the roof 
and savs, “Follow the green line.” 

I follows the line down towards the Devil’s 
home ranch, and from the number of people 
I see, it looks like his population must be 
_ gettin’ thick. Well, I finally gets to a train 
and I ain’t more than set down before some- 
body sings out, “Grand Central.” 

I'm tellin’ you this so you won't get mixed 
up like I did. Looks in them cities is 
plumb deceivin’. And talk about foriners 
say, they’re thicker in them cities than fleas 
on a sheep dog. There’s quite a bunch set- 
tled out here, too. J] was down to Bend last 
week and got to talkin’ to old C Dot Wilson. 
He’s gettin’ pretty old now, but he’s spry 
enough to run a grocery down there. 

“How’s business?” I asks him. 

“All shot to pieces,” he answers. 

“What's wrong?” I says. “Seems like lots 
of folks around.’ 

“Huh,” he snorts. “Them ain’t folks. 
They're that new class of foreigner we're 
gettin’ nowadays.” 

“What’s the matter with them?” I asks. 

“Matter?” he says. “Hell, they works for 
nothin, lives on nothin, wears nothin’ and 
buys nothin’; also they’re plumb dirty, con- 
siderable short on morals and don’t even 
know what Americanism means. Aside from 
these trifles they must be alright, because 

Uncle Sam’s lettin’ ’em vote.” 

About this time a girl comes in, and C Dot 
goes to wait on her. She’s sure likely 

lookin’, about 24, and pretty as silk, but 
judgin’ generally, the spring range must 
have been poor. 

There’s some foxy do-dads for women in 
the showcase, and she looks at ’em longin’ 
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THE FELLOW NEXT TO ME GAVE ME A NUDGE 


like, then asks for a spool of thread. C Dot 
gets it and then says: 

“Them’s right pretty dresses, Allie.” 

“Sure are, Uncle Jim,” she says. “But 
mamma and I have trouble enough paying 
for calico these days, so don’t tempt me.” 

She gives him a smile that'd pull the frost 
out of a wagon tire, and pulls out with her 
thread. 

“Know her?” C Dot asks. 

“Seems so,” I answers. “But I ain’t sure.” 

“Gopher Dick Thompson’s girl,” he ex- 
plains. 

Natural you remember him seein’ as you 


was with him when he cashed his chips that 
time in Cuba with Teddy’s outfit. 

Anyways, accordin’ to C Dot, Dick’s folks 
is a little hard up on account of losin’ their 
range to settlers. 

“I’m plumb sorry for them,” he tells me. 
‘But there ain’t nothin’ to do. Them folks 
is prouder than a banty rooster with four- 
teen Plymouth Rock hens. Howsomeever 


there’s one thing I’m goin’ to do, and that’s 
clean up on this Bowl-of-Whisky geezer 
that’s been gettin’ funny around Allie.” 
Pronto { gets the hombres earmarks and 
brand, and leaves, tryin’ to figure a scheme 


for Dick’s folks. When I turns the street 
corner I catches this Bowl-of-Whisky get, 
He’s got Allie backed against the fence and 
is talkin’ six for a quarter. Bein’ lucky, 
I has my six-gun along, and proceeds to 
bend it over his head. I must of been weak, 
tho, because he wasn’t hurt so’s you’d notice. 
and only lost a couple of quarts of blood. 

“I’m Slim Ransom,” I says to Allie. 
“Didn’t know you back in the store ’til| 
C Dot wised me, and anyways I ain’t seen 
you since you was knee high to a grass. 
hopper.” 

“Thanks, Slim,” she answers quick. “You 
sure showed up just right. I thought it was 
you in the store, but didn’t speak, not bein’ 
sure.” 

Well, that hombre comes to, and I warns 
him plenty. Then I goes up to “Long John 
Thorne,” who’s justice of the peace, and 
asks what my fine is. 

“Oh,” he says, “you’re it, are you? Well, 
that Bowl-of-Whisky gent beat you here, and 
I got a notion to lock you up for not killin’ 
him. Howsoever, we’re gettin’ considerable 
law nowadays, and accordin’ I'l] make it ten 
simoleons and suspend the fine.” 

“Rather pay it,” I tells him. 
worth twice the money.” 

“Not by a jugfull,” he snorts. “I’m run- 
ning this here court. You ‘lope out now 
before I fines you for disrespect.” 

When I gets back here to the Park I has 
a session with the old man. He cussed a 
blue streak, and it wasn’t but a few days 
till Mrs. Thompson came up to keep house 
for him, and Allie’s wranglin’ the old man’s 
dude books. She takes out dudes when we 
get crowded, and the boys agree’s that shie’s 
the best wrangler in the ouifit. 

Well, as news is scarce, I'll unsaddle fo: 
this time. Adios, 


“Tt was 


Sum. 
P. S.—Say, Red, put me next to some of 
this blue ming tings. I want to fill som 
of the hollers in Windy’s talkin’ teeth. 











Shooting African Game 


ERILLA and Longgai were passed in 

due time, and before the sun was far 
past the meridian we were headed for 
Cou-o-rou, the last stream of bad sand before 
the river and the first place where water 
was possible for the day. But we still had 
an adventure left ahead of us. Whilst going 
full tilt through a long strip of thorn brush, 
an old rhino, without a minute’s warning 
dashed into the road a few yards in advance 
and headed into Old Jerry about between 
wind and water, and, having her infantry 
with her, it seemed inevitable that there 
would be a fight. But Old Jerry, true to his 
breed, kept the road as steadfast as an Irish 
regiment, and we came to grips—or nearly 
so—too near for comfort, when a_ good 
radiaior is essential to the return of a man 
without good legs. 

A mile back, the spoor of elephants in 
the road had caused me to get the big .470 
in hand, not that I expected to use it, but 
that it be handy for Mike in case we were 
menaced by the bone-heads. But the charge 
of a rhino is presumptuous and often termi 
nates in a finish, before even a gun can be 
transferred—and to save us a long walk and 
injury to Jerry, I slipped the safety and 
stuck the old “kick-’em-to-death” over the 
dash-board and pulled the trigger. Only 
one barrel went this time, but it was quite 
enough. The distance was a few feet, and 


Charles Cottar 
PART III—CONCLUSION 


The preceding chapter dealt with the killing 
by Mike (son of the author) of two large bull 
elephants, entailing many hardships and dangers, 
which were also shared by the author. It de- 
scribes their start on the return trip to Nair- 
obi, and encounters en route with game animals, 
natives and Arabs, all of which caused the party 
much annoyance. On the portion of the return 
to Nairobi, described in this chapter, some 
rhinos were killed, as well as smaller game. 
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the “solid” in the shoulder sent the old 
“torpedo” across the track, and she went 
down a few yards from the road where the 
“infantry” pranced about and threatened us 
with vengeance for making him half an 
orphan, till we took a snap and started the 
engine again. The yelp of a Ford is enough 
to make most things animal go for cover, 
and the rhino-infantry was no exception. 
But we were detained till almost sunset, 
with a leaking of water from the radiator, 
where the head of the old Government 
Calamity had siuck her nose out in no 
friendly greeting with the iron-hoss. 

We unlimbered and unloaded, got out iron 
and solder; built a fire, and in an hour 
were on the way, reaching Cou-o-rou at sun- 


by Proxy 


set—100 miles of desert in a: single day 
after some adventures furnished by native 
and the old rhino. 

I looked after the camp and eats while 
Mike went out for meat, which he soon got 
—a wart hog and a gernuck, and reported 
finding an alluvial drift that had been made 
in centuries past when the country was cov 
ered with mountains and the climate made 
the Cou-o-rou a stream of live running water 
He reported that it looked good for gold, 
so we slept on it, and decided in the morn- 
ing to investigate. 

The next morning, bright and early, w: 
went forth to search for hidden treasures 
The direction lay down the river bed throug): 
a dense jungle of cat-claw thorns wher 
dik-dik skipped and scampered about lik: 
flocks of miniature deer in a forest. An 
occasionally a flock of vultureine guinea-fow 
would raise with a chatter of voices an 
roar of wings that would make the bloo 
run fast in one who had never before heari! 
“Pan pipe.” 

Twice we disturbed rhino, but fortunate] 
they were not of the pugnacious strain, and 
gave us a clear right-of-way onward to th: 
vast gravel-bar where two streams came to 
gether about the time the Rio Colorado was 
running in a bed 1000 feet above the pres 
ent one. 

One could stand and see the shape and 











dimensions of the vast field of decomposed 
rocks, and almost imagine they were carried 
there but a few days past, and in their 
depths must contain all the properties which 
had once composed a vast range of moun- 
tains. But we found only iron in quantity, 
a few garnets and some fossil bones—a leg 
bone and a toe nail of a mastodon—these 

ir the surface of the drift—hence they 
must have been relics of the early Tertiary 
riod. As we searched about for mineral 
ossils we raised a greater koo-doo, but not 

get a shot—the brush was too thick, and 
hose chaps go some. 

Mike grew tired of the digging for nothing 
in sight and became impatient to get on 
in search of some fodder for the rifle. So 
[ suggested that he go on, and I would stay 
and complete my investigation of the work 
of past ages, but I found nothing further of 
interest, and as the sun had begun to bear 
down I turned toward the camp. 

[ had no gun, only a hand axe and shovel. 
\s | wormed my way through those cussed 
wait-a-bit thorns many sudden flutters or 
snapping of twigs startled me, for the place 
was alive with animal life. Most of it was 
harmless, but not all, for as I proceeded, in 
stooping beneath the bough of a dense thorn- 
tree something writhed and squirmed in the 
grass directly ahead of me about thirty feet. 
It was big, yellow and moving away from 
my approach, but the grass was too high to 
distinguish its identity at once. However, 
while looking a hoarse growl issued from 
the spot, which left no doubt of the author. 
It was a lion or rather, a pair, for as I looked 
the male arose from the creeping position 
and beat it for other cover, while the lioness 

Kipling’s female of the species—raised her 
tail and, growling sullenly, glared at me 
from a distance of about twenty feet. Oh! 
| thought, if I only had the “confetti- 
slinger” I would have bored her head for 
fat—but I had only a shovel and a hand 
axe. Many of you would have thrown the 
axe—not me! Instead, I let the shovel 
quietly down, felt the axe in the belt, then 
picked up a piece of quartz about the size 
of a baseball and let drive at her head. 
Oh! how I wished I had thrown that sharp 
little axe; for had it gone as _ straight 
as the stone it would have ended the days 
of that she-cat as nicely as an express rifle. 

But I was saving that axe for the finals 
should the old hussie take exceptions to 
being a target for rocks, another instance 
of “sending a boy to mill,” as we used to 
say in playing seven-up. I will never do it 
again, and am not hoping for an oppor- 
tunity. Scared?—guess I was. I could not 
have said Boo to a goose for an hour—but 
that lioness was as badly frightened as I 
was, perhaps worse, for she beat it to com- 
plete an engagement she had with her lord, 
and the ground where she stood was quite 
damp. 

Knowing that about these watering places 
same is always abundant, and with no gun, 
| decided that camp was my place, and so 
lurried on, reaching the wagon without fur- 
her adventure. 

Mike came in about noon with some nice 
imples of copper and nickel ores, and we 
lecided the district was worth a closer search 
or minerals, and, as the “eats” were low, 

would go to Nairobi, only 250 miles, and 
\like would prospect and hunt. 

We off-loaded the greater part of the load, 
eaving only the ivory, my blankets and a 
hop box—this is African English for “grub- 
ox”—and early the following morning, with 
ll the negroes but the cook, I mounted to 
he seat on Old Jerry, Mike spun the handle, 
nd I was off for the trip to the south. 

Now, I used to drive these twin brothers 
» camels, but that was before I lost use 
f the hand and foot; so I made him go 
oo fast for a while, for in crossing a sandy 
pruit (Tael for ditch) I found myself cross- 
wise in the sand, and a hub pushed through 
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MIKE’S BUFFALO, WHICH F 


a front wheel. I hurried a negro to camp, 
got Mike on the job, and we put on a spare 
wheel we were carrying. I dug out of that 
sand and hit it up for the Guase, which I 
reached about 10 o’clock, distance fifty 
miles—not bad considering the driver and 
the road conditions. Besides, I had trouble 
crossing another sand-spruit—not with the 
car, but with Kou-mou, right-bower to 
Jerokie. This chap had been hunting trouble 
since the ordeal we had put his friend 
through at Marsabit, and I cannot stand to 
see anyone looking for trouble without get- 
ting up on my “hind legs.” 

I was changing a spark-plug, and wanted 
a different wrench, and, Mr. Kou-mou was 
standing at the tool box, looking for some- 
thing that he might annex for an ornament 
for some lady friend. He was toying with 
just what I needed, a screw spanner, which 
is King’s English for “monkey-wrench.” 

Fighting a motor in a sun temperature of 
about 160 degrees is not conducive to an 
even temper—and by some it is contended 
that no one can live in Africa for a few 
years and get on with an angel. Anyway, 
Kou-mou was as yet no angel, not nearly. 
I yelled, “Give me a screw spanner.” Now, 
these people have no such tools, and natu- 
rally no word to describe them, so they are 
expected to learn the equivalent in the talk 
of the M’zungu (white-man). But Kou-mou 
had spent all his time learning theology— 
quite enough for him—and right now needed 
to know what a screw spanner was. He tried 
to evade the issue by howling back at me, 
“Mimi haponna jua screw spanner” (I don’t 
know a screw spanner). Indolent, insolent 
negro. He had it in his hands and as he 
had been on a motor for several days, it was 
his job to make himself useful. I hobbled 
back through the sand to the tool box, when 
he handed it to me. Mad? Of course I was. 
I seized the wrench, tapped the son-of-Ham 
on the head and he went down. Then I 
had entertainment for a few minutes. 

His black brothers gathered around, think- 
ing him dead. Jerokie prayed in Latin, 
Mdolo in Arabic to another Deity, whilst 
Old Faithful Kashilo tried choropractic—put 
him on his stomach, kicked sand in his face 
and jumped on his back with his bare feet, 
till he just had to breathe; and the sand in 
his mouth and eyes did the rest. He came 
back about the time I got the plug set, and 
was all right when we reached the river a 
few minutes later. 

At the Guaso was camped Pat and Prof. 
Snow, out to collect for the Oakland Mu- 
seum. They were headed for Marsabit, but 


ELL DEAD IN ITS TRACKS 


were waiting my return to learn if it was 
possible by car. They had two tin-Lizzies— 
three men, Mrs. Snow and their baby—by 
the way, the second white woman to ever 
visit Marsabit. 

Besides the outfit they had a ton of food- 
stuff and forty negroes to go over that desert, 
just the number of negroes the first white- 
man’s safari lost from thirst in making the 
same trip (Colonel Patterson, 1908). 

The professor had made all arrangements 
with my son Pat, but I knew that they would 
suffer with the “tin-Lizzies” for transport, 
so I suggested that they give me a “Lizzie” 
for Old Jerry, and as I was returning we 
could again exchange when we each re- 
turned to the Guaso. This being agreed to, 
especially by Pat who did the repair work 
on the two “Lizzies,’ we shifted my junk 
into his light car and he proceeded to put 
it across the Guaso. Now, the crossing of 
this stream is over no finished road—merely 
an old caravan trail, worked down a little 
by those who are forced to cross—was steep 
and rough, more like a water wash than a 
road, and as the grade is both steep and 
long, it requires considerable caution to 
make the descent safely with a car. Besides, 
at the bottom the bank breaks off sheer 
about two feet into water two feet deep, 
with soft sand much deeper and hard for 
a car to pull. So Pat tied a rope to the 
front axle, and made the mistake of putting 
about forty niggers on the rope to pull, 
before starting down, with the result that 
the brakes failed to hold the weight of 
Lizzie which, qugmented by the strength of 
the gang of savages (scared by the noise 
and menace of a following car, and encour- 
aged by the down-hill pull), caused the car 
to jump off the ledge of stone and break a 
rear axle. “Hell!” Of course it was fifty 
miles from a possible chance of repairs, and 
then not sure. Pat put the other car across 
the river, filled the tank, and with a negro 
to hold a lamp, hit the trail across a desert 
for fifty miles in the night, for a chance of 
finding an axle at a dump of discarded cars 
of the military. He reached the dump about 
10 o’clock, routed qut the corporal in charge, 
found an axle and hit the road back. 

They were about half way back when the 
acetylene light held by the native showed 
three lions in the track ahead. Of course, 
they had a rifle—all men carry rifles in this 
country—and necessarily. Pat let the car 
slow down so as to shoot at a lioness that 
stopped in the middle of the road within 
a few yards of the car. The negro kept 
the light on her till Pat was ready to pull, 
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when a lion that had not been seen but had 
apparently been following alongside or be- 
hind. bawled out at the negro about ten 
feet from his position in the end of the seat. 
With an answering scream, he dashed the 
big brass lamp at the brute and fell over 
back of the seat in a faint. Pat fired as the 
light sailed out, hit the lioness, got the 
return “talk” from the old cat—then total 
darkness, no light to drive by and no safe 
place to camp. So he plodded on for a 
mile or two, stopped, and slept in the car 
till daylight, drivire it to the Guaso about 
9 o'clock. 

We soon put in the axle, loaded up my 
junk, and with one negro I hit the road for 
the settlement, leaving Hdolo for a guide for 
Snow’s outfit and sending Jerokie and Kou- 
mou back Mike’s camp at 
( ou-o-TOU. 


with food to 

That “tin Lizzie” was not used to hauling 
ivory, and the cantankerous critters are not 
too easy to ride anyway, so after the bigger, 
slower wagon, that cussed flying “bed-stead” 
gave me all I could do to keep it in the 
track, and right end up. I[t sun-fished, 
fence-rowed and zig-zagged, landing me at 
Meru about sunset, a distance of fifty miles. 
The next day we drove 100 miles into Embu, 
where we camped by the side of the road 
in a night of solid rain, getting out before 
i: was light and having breakfast in a steady 
drizzle. We had trouble in starting up the 
old fire-wagon, which came up to the name. 
for it back-fired and set some leaked petrol 
afire on the tank which was placed above 
the dashboard, and before we extinguished 
that flame we were in the condition of the 
chap who stamped a blaze in a powder mill 
till he had blisters on his heels. We fought 
burning petrol till my hand was in blisters. 
and burned up two or three gallons of gas. 


It was 100 miles to Nairobi and raining 


roads muddy--but we hit the pike road at 
Thika at 1 o'clock, and that is. thirty-one 
miles from Nairobi. 

Pardon a digression and return to— the 


North country. 

| always thought it quite proper to “run 
a military line if it was not patrolled or no 
guard interfered—-so when we arrived at the 
line north of Meru we stopped and waited 


till morning, and ran the piquet line in the 


early morning, there being no one on the 
job. This seems to be quite formal with 
the British military, for during the war | 


walked into a court-martial trial just as sen- 
tence was pronounced on a group of East 
Indian soldiers who had been caught asleep 
on duty. There wasn’t a sentry posted about 
the place. Again, on one occasion on a 
patrol at headquarters camp, a German emis- 
sary tied a note to an empty bottle and 
passed it over the walls of the camp without 
being seen or heard, and with a moior car 
loaded full I ran the Meru line without 
being challenged by anyone save a fox ter- 
rier that dived into the car, got mussed up 
and departed homeward howling--and_ not 
a sentinel stuck his head around a corner, 
though it was light, and no rain—unusual 
for Meru mornings. 

From Thika to Nairobi is one of the best 
stretches of road in all Africa; macadamized 
and surfaced with a soft gravel, and_ all 
built to grade. 

As I neared the south side of the village 
where the streets emerged into the one road 
onward, | heard “Pan pipe!” A motor car 
driven by a familiar form—the first | had 


seen for months—pulled into the road _ be- 
side me. He was a Yank acquaintance of 
mine—a professional Ford driver who had 


just won the cross-country road race against 
all comers, the distance being 200 miles. 
He had some duffle in his “Liz,” besides 
two passengers, yet less load than we car- 
ried, and at once I scented a race. 

I was tired and sore, but with the music 
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of “Pan’s pipes” singing, who with the red 
blood heeds a little physical suffering? I 
had him beaten for speed—he was a young 
man and a long time away from people who 
experiment—as these people still stick to 
the same grooves of their grandpas, whilst 
| had the exhaust pipe disconnected and 
the oil low in the crank-case, with the mix- 
ture cut so low that we had to prime the 
carburetor to siart the engine. He hadn't 
a ghost of a show to beat me for a mile or 


iwo, but. being a Yank, he tried it. 
A jackal darted into the road—one of 


his passengers yelled—and the race was on, 
the little fox quitting in 100 yards. 

Of course, | knew my handicap—one hand 
and tired-—but, being old at the game I 
never took dust from anyone—I twisted the 
old “Liz” into the best of the track and 
the valve. The roar of the open 
exhaust was deafening and the noise seemed 
to enthuse the race driver. He raced along- 
side watching wich comparative nonchalance 
the swift darts of my wagon, and_ before 
he realized it he found himself against the 
pole in the way of a bank, too close to get 
by, if he had had the speed, and the only 
alternative take the other side of 
the road, and in the attempt he lost enough 
never again get close enough 
fun, and when that thirty-one 
miles finished he was 100 yards be- 
hind; the first time he had been beaten on 
the road, he told me. A day later when | 
saw him in the street, he asked, “How did 
you do it, you old Crip?” “Experience, old 
iop. | replied. Then he invited me to ride 
with him on the next cross-country race, 
and if “Pan pipes” Ull be with him when 
that race is pulled off. 
after my arrival at Nairobi [| got 
busy to get those bones (ivory) on their way 
toward green cloth and ladies’ fingers, out 
of the country. 


opened 


was to 


distance to 
to see the 


were 


Soon 


With ivory that is illegally procured, that 
is no snap, for it is all examined at the 
Export Customs and requires licenses to get 
by, but I had them in excess of the require- 
sent the lot to Mombasa, after 
the kids had posed with it along with others 
from the Congo that were procured years 


ments, so 


ago. 

Nairobi could be a real live Western town, 
if it had the necessary men and women of 
character to play the parts, and a climate 
that would permit horses to live long enough 
to be trained—but its present condition 
makes it the most moribund place in any 
new country in the world—hence I only 
tayed a day to purchase supplies, then 
headed north again, bound for the N. F. D. 
and real scenery and life. 

Ted, my youngest—a lad of 10—accom- 
panied me, as well as the negro, Kachilo. 

We reached the Guaso in two days, or 
on the second day at 3 o’clock. En route, 
while passing through Meru, I pushed my 
face through the door of the local admin- 


istrator, who was in the midst of a native 
irial—cattle rustling. At sight of me his 
jaw dropped and he asked, “Yes—which 
way now? I thought you were in the N. 
F. D.? When did you return? Have you 
been checked out?” “No.” I answered, “I 
came out on a ‘tin Liz.” “You must be 


checked out, you know,” he replied. “No 
end of a row about you, you know?” he 
continued. “And for what?” I returned. 
“There have been some elephants killed, 
you know.” “No, I did not know. Possibly 
died of fright or more plausible heat pros- 
tration,” | ventured; but he, being a Scotch- 
man, failed to seem appreciative of humor, 
so I asked to have my pass endorsed “re- 
turning with supplies to prospect,” and left 
him, revolving in his slow mind just what 
1 had said and meant, but he had a look 
which said, “I will learn more about ele- 
phants—you insolent gink.” Then aloud, 


“You must stop and be checked when you 


* departed-spirit-land, 





return, you know. We will see that you cd 
Then to the court interpreter: “Proc: ed 
with the witness Hassam!” 


When Bryan said, “Do not rock the box.” 
he had no monopoly on government jokes, 
This whole affair is a joke, so far as admin 
istration is concerned. But-I ran into no 
ioke at the Guaso. Here Nature, who deals 
in stern realities, was in evidence. A rise 
in the river from the rain, melting snow 
and warm weather, ran the bank full, and 
Mike was out in the desert without food, 
and fifty miles from anyone. 

We must cross, yet that barrier of fiity 
yards of swiftly-running slush, mud and 
moisture was a knot for a “tin Liz.” 

Ted and I got out to look over the “Liz” 
for repairs required after that gruelling trip 
of 250 miles of mountain trail in two days 
and noted that a brake-band on the service 
was gone and a spark plug loose—nothing 
more. 

We lined the brake-band with rawhide. 
Meanwhile the negro returned from the rive: 
saying he was raised in a more quiet and 
less violent district where swollen rivers did 
not mingle with desert sand, and that he 
was afraid to venture into it. 

With the car repaired [ cut a pole and 
waded in and, being used in years gone b) 
to the Arkansas, Cimarron, Canadian and 
Rio Grande rivers of the United States, a 
mixture of moisture and sand did not look 
bad to me; but it required all that was left 
of a once able-bodied man to cross _ that 
desert-border of running mud. It was near!) 
chin deep and swift as the mill-tails 0! 
and once across | 
dreaded to return, for the Indian fundi (cai 
penter), in charge of a horde of natives 
who were engaged in building a bridge, tol: 
me there were crocodiles about the place. 
and that the water was rising very rapidly. 
But as we talked a white man—an oli 
Dutchman from the south—came in with a 
team of fourteen oxen, and volunteered to 
drag the “Liz” through. So I carried the 
end of a long rope across the boiling flood. 
drew the oil from the crank case, corke 
the opening with oiled waste and drove th: 
old sister down to the edge of the wate: 
and fastened the rope to the axle; then got 
in and gave the word. The black drive: 
cracked his long, keen whip and yepped in 
a cow lingo to the cattle, and we slid i: 
like a great tortoise, going clear under, save 
my head and shoulders; meanwhile the swift 
current carried us down the stream, bu 
those African cattle in charge of an old 
Burgher would pull us out of or into th: 
mud too deep to be rescued, and there wa 
no stopping. 

The rope twisted and snapped whilst th: 
cracking of that whip seemed to be driving 
us to destruction; but those things, combine: 
with curses in Dutch at the negro, thenc: 
translated into Swahili to the oxen, short 
ened the distance to the bank. Then we 
touched bottom, the steering-gear brough' 
the old girl under control, and we emerge: 
from the flood, soaked, but thankful to be 
on the desert, for a wetting in that arid 
climate doesn’t last long; but a mud-soake: 
“tin Liz” can make life miserable for som: 
cime. 

I fought that she-devil for about six hours 
before she responded to petrol, electricity. 
bull strength and cursing. 

A negro can’t crank a car. He goes at 
it like a cub bear would play billiards; and 
as Ted was too light to do the cranking 
it was up to me and I fought it all night. 
Had it been Old Jerry I should have thrown 
a screw-spanner into his ribs and gone te 
bed, but one can’t be rude to a real lady. 
though she does become provoking, and my 
gallantry forbade taking any undue advan- 
tage with that “Liz,” so I bit my lips and 
spun the crank. 












At midnight a drove of hyenas drew near, 
nking something was dead. They were 
used to the odor of unburned gas and, 
finding anything on which to feed, set 
a wailing of disappointment within a few 
ds of our position. I stopped cranking 
listen—then from a point of hill away 
the north where was the camp of the 
Boer, the descendant of a family of 
suenots who had those useful oxen, came 
grunt of a hungry lion, and I was think- 
of taking a rifle and going to the de- 
se of the cattle when the tones of a banjo, 
gled with those of a Dutchman singing 
irish ballad, jarred the monotony of the 
n’s grunt. 


e have the permission of Mr. Chamberlain 
ir the werrin o° the green.” 


lt was the “piping of Pan” to me, so | 

uctantly left the unsusceptible “Liz” and 
ked to the camp of my Colonial friend, 
here I spent a few hours of a trying night 

tening to the stories of that old veteran 
many campaigns. 

At about 4 in the morning the leaping of 
ie campfire at the car told me that Ted 
nd Kachilo were preparing for “eats,” so 

took leave of the genial old velter and 
hiked back to have it out with that infernal 

d junk of river mud and Detroit tin. 

As I turned the crank, Ted suggested that 
| should have had confectionery for “Liz,” 
ind I thought of the box of fruit in the 
sutfit and mentioned to Kachilo that she- 
ars wanted fruit, and was amused in a few 
minutes to see the son-of-Ham squeezing a 
emon into the radiator. Then he seized the 
rank, called her a “bloody fool” and spun 
he twister handle. She went with a roar 
nd much water coming from the open ex- 
iust. And somewhere to the east a lion 
nnounced the coming of day—perhaps a 
iew era in the desert—for the coming of 
hese autos means the beginning of the end 
f wild life, despite the zealous English. 

As the sun came over the edge of that 
ind of thirst, brazen and purple, we de- 
sarted northward, reaching Cou-o-rou about 
uoon, finding Mike teasing a captured monk 
vhilst the “boys” were stretching a buffalo 
kin in the shade of some dome-palms. 

Pat and Snow had passed Mike’s camp 
nd gone on toward Marsabit, Pat taking 
ur Winchester and the big express rifle, 
is he intended to go after the wounded 
elephants. And for Pat to go after an ele- 
‘hant is almost equal to his tusks being 
nade into piano keys and billiard balls. 

Mike had found a ne-~ spring, not new 
eologically as it appeared to be of the 
(‘retaceous period, but new to us, and being 
tidden away in the thick bush it was a much- 
ised watering place for game and a_pos- 
sible place to get a shot or a picture. 

We would go and iry; the brush was short 
ind thin and we could go by. motor. We 
started the following morning before the 
sun was up, reaching the vicinity of the 
iidden water about 8 o’clock. 

Giraffe were nipping buds from the 
mimosa all about the place and the lesser 
trees were all broken down by elephants, 
whilst oryx, zebra and pigs were everywhere 
ibout the place. The rhino and elephants 
had watered during the night and departed; 
so we fixed up a blind of palm fraunds and 
prepared to spend the night under the desert 
stars. 

And it was some night and some music! 
The stars came out white and numerous, 
over a continuous dome of the darkest blue 
and the “noises of the night” were varied 
and numerous. The sonorous boom of an 
ostrich was cut short by the cough of a 
leopard; the groan of a lion by the shrill 
bugling of an elephant, all far away; but 
these notes were crowded out by the shuf- 
fling of club feet over the broken limestone 
as a pair of rhino dragged their ponderous 
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bodies down to the sand bed and began to 
dig for water. In a few minutes others 
came, until the number was too many to 
count in the dim light of a waning moon. 
And they discovered us there behind that 
thin cover of palm leaves and were many 
times on the point of taking one of those 
nose dives for which the species is famous, 
so near, a titfie or two, that Ted “cooned” 
a tree behind us and spent the greater part 
of the night aboreal. 

Being sleepy from the carouse the pre- 
vious night with that Dutchman and _ the 
“tin Liz,” I was soon dead to the world, to 
be awakened by Mike, who showed a nerv- 
ousness (unusual in him), and when I asked 
what was the matter he replied, “You know, 
I have only the big Newton which Pat left 
me, and it is not a gun on which to bank 
when one’s company is a crippled father 
and a little brother. Think we'd better be 
moving, for besides the flock of rhino there 
are about a dozen elephants at the spring.” 

A movement from Ted, climbing higher, 
caused me to look, and, sure enough, there 
were rhino within ten feet of our fragile 
cover and a herd of desert elephants scoop- 
ing up the sand in search of enough water 
to cool their hides as well as innards. It 
was no place to linger with a gun that 
dropped all its “guts” at every shot, as the 
Newton did, the sharp recoil springing the 
frame until the magazine and all reserve 
cartridges drop out at every discharge—and 
it often, in daylight, takes all the cartridges 
in a big magazine to stop even one elephant. 

We could not slip out—thorns and stones 
and want of cover seitled that. At a signal 
I picked up a stone and Mike jumped to 
his feet with that old Newton. I started the 
herd with the rock, then the old .35 spat 
out fire and rent the stillness of the desert 
with a report like a Stokes, and that herd 
of denizens tore up the rocks and trees 
in a get-away that was more hasty than 
dignified. 

And Ted remarked, “If they keep up that 
speed they will get their next drink at Mar- 
sabit.” 

We were not interested in where they 
drank, nor did we have any desire to kill 
any of them as there wasn’t enough ivory in 
the herd to make a set of pool balls. 

After that ringing shot there would be 
no poses for pictures in that vicinity for 
months, so at daylight we drove back to 
camp. On the way Mike pointed out the 
extent of the deposit of iron, about eight 
miles wide. We had traced it for fifty miles 


north and south, with the one reef of copper 
about eighteen inches wide, and neither of 
them of any commercial value in that desert. 

We decided to move camp to the well 
near the Guaso and prospect from there. 
awaiting the return of the Snow party. This 
was a jump of forty miles and required two 
trips to move all our stuff, thus consuming 
the balance of the day. 

As I drove in with the second load an 
Arab came up to camp and asked to buy 
some sugar and tea—buy it! Now, I have 
seen thousands of them who begged to be 
given such luxuries in the desert, but never 
a one who proposed to buy, and it made me 
think. But we let him have a pound of tea 
and a pint of sugar for three rupees—about 
one dollar—less than cost in Nairobi, to 
say nothing of haulage for 250 miles across 
these foot-paths and camel-trails of mud, 
sand and rocks. The three rupees were 
nothing, but we were not philanthropists out 
in the desert to supply all and sundry with 
luxuries gratis. 

Next morning we left camp in charge of 
Kachilo and, with a load of water and sup 
plies, drove across the desert flats to a 
mountain some twenty miles in search of 
minerals and possibly shooting. 

On the way we saw a greater koo-doo, but 
did not get a shot for the brush was thick 
and the noise of the “Liz” raised him before 
we got a look; and several times we had to 
throttle down the noise to throw a prowling 
rhino off the scent. We finally reached the 
base of the mountain about 10 o’clock and 
stopped the front wheels right on the top of 
a two-foot reef of tourmaline. 

Not knowing what it was, we searched 
diligently throughout two days endeavoring 
to trace its limits in the sizzling wastes, but 
finally gave it up as only a spur, and turned 
attention to further research for another lode 
or something of interest. 

The heat was intense, and with only warm 
water from a petrol tin to cool one’s thirst 
it was far from a picnic. We retired every 
night at dark to get the full benefit of the 
cool night’s rest in order to be fit for a day’s 
tramp through that intense heat. 

I think the third night in this camp, being 
too fatigued to sleep, | was lying awake 
listening to the “pipes of Pan,” when some- 
thing which sounded like the grinding of 
one stone against another made me raise up 
and look about in the thickets of bushes 
about the car. The grinding continued, and 
finally in the light of the moon things began 
to take form. One of the forms became 
animated. 
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We were all in one bed a few yards from 
the car and the guns on Mike’s side of the 
bed. I reached over and jabbed him with 
my hand to rouse him up. Being only 16 
and having worked hard all day, he slept 
like the dead. Before I succeeded in awak- 
ening him, the beast became alarmed and, 
discovering the closeness of the car, dived 
into it, hitting it twice before Mike got on 
his feet with the big Newton. There was a 
bang, a snort and a crash, as a heavy body 
fell between the car and our bed. Then, 
mixed with the sound of the struggle, was 
the rattle of running water. The old brute 
had put his horn through a tin of water— 
it was the last we had—and it was so badly 
bursted that turning it over saved only 
enough to carry us through the night, so we 
got breakfast with water from the radiator. 
Then we sent two “boys” back to the well 
for water, while we devised ways and means 
to move either camp or that two tons of 
rhino meat. We moved camp about a mile; 
then the odor reached us about as thick as 
one used to get it in coming into St. Joe on 
the Burlington, near the packing houses, in 
August. 

With camp moved, Mike took the big rifle 
and ascended the mountain, which was one 
of intrusive gneiss about 3,000 feet high and 
with only one game trail ascending. There 
was water on the tup, | knew from a former 
trip, and he found two springs and a con- 
siderable swamp formed by the overflow into 
a rock basin. 

The previous day I had found a float stone 
on which was a crystal of white metal, much 
like silver or platinum, and was eager to find 
the parent rock from which it came, natu- 
rally down the mountain, so with Ted armed 
with the Savage and a bottle of water and 
I carrying a pick, we ascended the hill 
directly above camp, up and ever up till the 
car seemed like a black ant in the grass at 
the foot of the hill. 

Occasionally we discovered a trace of the 
mineral which lured us up the precipitous 
incline, the sides of which were scored with 
game trails only used by rhino and an occa- 
sional buck that had gone up in search of 
a drink. These trails concentrated as they 
ascended, finally leading to a fault-gap in 
a reef of quartz which stuck up about eight 
feet above the surface of the hillside. Here 
was the lode of minerals—a big healthy reef 
nearly three feet thick, and protruding from 
the ground for a long distance. The path 
led on into the fault where it entered like 
a door or gateway, the sides of which were 
worn smooth by the scraping of giant bodies 
from time stretching back into the ages. A 
splash of dried mud about twelve feet above 
the ground on a spire of quartz showed 
plainly to a hunter that an elephant had 
recently squeezed through that defile, as did 
the blood on the door-post show to Jehovah 
that a Jew was a resident among the Egyp- 
tians. But we were not hunting elephants 
just then and had no desire to destroy the 
first born of any land. We were hunting a 
mineral—and found it—tons of it—titanium, 
a variety of iron, we afterwards proved, but 
as I knocked a splinter from the quartz with 
my pick there was a movement in the bushes 
on the farther side of the reef and a lady 
rhino moved across the path, a few feet 
before us; then her escort, a few feet in her 
rear. They were ignorant of our close pres- 
ence, and we wished we were not theré as 
we had only the .250 and no room to either 
fight or run. Possibly they would pass. 

It was a tense position. Ted breathed 
hard, and moved about not too quietly. Pos- 
sibly it was the treacherous wind currents, 
for, when the two were just by the cleft in 
the rock there was a snort from the lady 
rhino and she whirled head-on to her lord 
and master, and they started something like 
an Irish family ruction, then and there. They 
snorted and knocked each other about, mak- 
ing the trees and rocks go down like ten- 
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pins. We could not run, and there were no 
trees big enough to climb, so we stood fas- 
cinated looking on, while those two big 
denizens presented a scene to the modern 
world which would have been representative 
of the old Jurassic times. Possibly that 
suggestion prompted me to think I was a 
man of the Stone Age. Possibly it was the 
presence and danger to little Ted; more 
likely it was just the devil in me tempting 
fate, for I had a notion to tie into that 
whirling mass of armour with my little six- 
pound “pick.” 

Our only place of refuge, if the beasts 
turned on us or came by accident through 
the gap in the reef, was to clamber up the 
rough side of the quartz, high enough to 
get out of the reach of the clumsy animals. 

Ted was urging me to take the little rifle. 
Only for my affliction I could have made a 
rough house for them in a jiffy, but I did 
not care to start until forced, under the 
conditions, for to shoot was to bring them 
at us, and the result was an unknown quan- 
tity in that narrow position. 

The fight, which started, perhaps, by a mis- 
taken notion or accident, became a conflict 
of destiny and, like most family rows which 
start in fun, had the appearance of ending 
in the police court; for just then I heard 
Mike let off the big Newton away above, on 
the mountain. 

The fate of many problems is decided by 
the merest incident. 

The mass of rhino hide crowded into the 
cut in that old rock-wall, nearly getting us 
as they whirled about, unmindful of the 
close presence of the “cave man” and his 
defenseless son. That report of a rifle 
started the “pipes of Pan,” anf I swung that 
pick, hard and straight. Askins can figure 
out the trajectory, striking power and veloc- 
ity. I can give the penetration and killing 
force. It cut clean to the spine in that old 
cow, and she went down in her tracks, ex- 
piring in a few seconds. No, the other rhino 
did not attack. Instead he turned tail, fixed 
a course for Timbucktu and beat it like you 
have seen men do when they see an oppo- 
nent crumple up, surreptitiously. He just 
thought he had knocked that old lady to 
smithereens and departed before the arrival 
of the police, thus leaving the field clear 
for, us to dig the horns off with the pick, 
and get away toward camp. 

We reached camp about 3 o’clock, fam- 
ished for water, but Mike came an hour 
later with a tin of water and a lesser koo-doo 
head and skin, with a joint of meat—all 
he could bring down with only one negro. 

The two who went for water came in about 
10 that night, having covered forty miles in 
the day, bringing back with them a tin each 
of water. 

But it would never do to risk stopping 
in that position, as natives could not be de- 
pended upon to keep us supplied with water 
for long, and petrol was too scarce to make 
the trip with the car, so we decided to pull 
back to camp and await the return of Pat 
and Snow, who thought they would not be 
gone longer than two weeks. 

On the way back to the well we ran into 
several rhino, but two that especially came 
in for notice. We were in a dense thicket, 
dodging about for passage, when the snort- 
ing brought old “Liz” up standing. 

He dashed away for 100 yards to a com- 
panion. Then they both headed back, bent 
on ridding the range of that new noisy beast, 
that left an odor of burnt gas, but they 
reckoned without Mike. He grabbed the 
Newton, jumped out and at fifty yards 
dropped the leader in his tracks. But the 
works dropped out of the big rifle; however, 
Mike seemed to have had it all planned out. 
He ignored my offer of the Savage, but 
reached calmly to the ground, picked up a 
fallen cartridge from the sand, inserted it 
by hand, and dropped number two within a 
few yards of the car. He just had to do it. 


If one of those beasts had hit the car it 
would have meant walking fifteen miles to 
the well, and no drink to start with, for tht 
district is as dry as the U. S. A. 

We drove into camp without another men- 
ace to our drinks. 

There was a negro in camp who wanted 
to sell us a bundle of goat-skins, which | 
bought to get rid of him. 

There was nothing of interest about that 
camp, and “Pan” did not come near us for 
two days; neither did the Snow party, so 
we decided to pull for Nairobi, as we wer 
worn, weary, thirsty, and possessed with a 
hankering for pumpkins and spuds. Al! 
things are possible in Nairobi, except a good 
saddle horse. 

We could not haul all our “junk” and 
negroes on the little “Liz,” so left two— 
Jerokie and Kachilo—to guard the stuff and 
come in with Pat. 

At the Guaso we met several men who 
seemed to move about with considerable con 
cern, and I “smelt a rat.” But I did not 
realize our plight till I got down to the bank 
of the river, where a Scot was issuing orders 
to a gang of negroes who were putting in 
the last log on a pier in the track, in mid 
stream. 

With an air like Hobson had when he 
blocked the Spanish fleet at Santiago Bay, 
he said, “Old man, you will hardly cross 
this trip without being heard, if not seen.” 
“What do you mean by this?” I returned. 
“A bridge, mon, a bridge.” I suggested that 
I would not wait. Then he replied, “You 
had just as well pull your benzine wagon 
in the shade, for by the time the O. C., the 
police and the vet pass you the stream will 
be lower or the bridge done.” 


I was accosted first by the O. C. of troops, 
who wanted to see my military pass, which 
I produced. The vet wanted to see my pass 
to take livestock, indicating the “tin wagon.” 
When I “dug” up my road license, the police 
said, “You are under arrest for trading with 
natives without a permit.” “Foiled again,” 
I answered, as I remembered the two negroes 
whom I had befriended, and dug up a license 
that had cost me 150 rupees, for I had 
thought of trading for some sheep. Anyway, 
it was cheaper than a trip to court. 


I commandeered a bunch of Government 
negroes to push and we got by the “Merri- 
mac” in the channel and up the far bank, 
as easily as the Don Commodore left the 
Cuban harbor, and with all sails set hit the 
trail for the forest of Kenia, en route home. 


With dry roads Mike drove home in two 
days. But the Snow party did not get in 
for a week. They had trouble with the 
local administrator at Marsabit, who had 
found two elephant carcasses in the crater 
with the ivory cut out, and tried to put it 
onto Pat and Snow, and would have only 
that Snow’s parentage went back to 1775. 
Some of his. ancestors were in the famous 
Tea Party and he had a prejudice against 
being sat on in this manner. The “peace 
terms” included a full and clear moral bill- 
of-health and permission to bring the hide 
and skeleton of the big bull which mauled 
me, and which had got in the way of two 
.405s in the hands of Pat and Snow, which 
hide and bones will in due time grace the 
new museum in Oakland. His time was long 
and his career varied, being hauled from 
the heart of the desert fastness on a tin 
Henry-Jerry to the haunts of man. 


When they pulled in at Nairobi Pat said, 
“Do you remember that negro, Jerokie?” 
I answered, “Yes.” “And the big elephant 
you wounded?” “Yes.” “I thought you 
would. I can tell you something funny about 
them both.” “What is it?” “They are both 
dead.” “How did it happen?” “Snow pic- 
tured the elephant to death, and a ‘crock’ 
caught the negro when we were crossing the 
Guaso. Snow has all the skins—for the 
Oakland museum.” 
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Theodore R. Hubback 





Seladang 


TuHeopore R. Huspack, the 
Malay States sportsman—twice a 
visitor to Alaska, elephant killer 
and author—has had many thrill- 
ing experiences afield—in Alaska, 
for instance, when part of his 
outfit and trophies were lost in 
crossing a dangerous stream, and 
in the jungle while in the pursuit 
of elephant, rhino, buffalo, sela- 
dang, etc. However, a late per- 
sonal letter to the editor of Out- 
door Life relates possibly the 
narrowest escape from death 
which this intrepid hunter ever 
experienced. It was while hunt- 
ing seladang—but Mr. Hubback’s 
description is better: 

“T had a few days’ hunting the 
other day, and very nearly came 
to the end of the trail. I had a 
dust up with a wounded seladang 
and only just came out on the 
credit side. I had wounded a 
seladang and he got into some very nasty thick stuff. 
We came up to him and I had two shots at him, the first 
a stern shot—I could only see a few square inches of 
him in the very. thick undergrowth—the second a chest 
shot as he turned around and tried to come in my direc- 
tion. This chest shot swung him round and he. went about 
five yards and fell over with a rousing smash. I thought 
he was finished, and approaching the place where he had 
fallen, found that he had got up and gone on, altho he had 
made no noise when doing so. I never thought that there 
was any fight left in him, and following along a thick blood 
trail we came to a small clearing where it was comparatively 
clear. Here we heard the seladang breathing, but the sound 
appeared to come from a little way down hill from where 
we were. As a matter of fact, the beast was lymg down 
within about fifteen yards of where we were, but absolutely 
hidden from view. I moved towards where I thought the 
seladang was, and by doing so got within about ten yards 
of where he really was. Of course, I expected to see him any 
moment, but not from the direction from which he came. 
There was a sudden scramble and a rush, and the seladang 
was coming straight at me about six yards away when I 
got my rifle up to my shoulder. I fortunately hit him slightly 
on the right side of the head, in fact just under the right 





JUST AS THE BIG BEAST FELL 
Bull seladang (Bos gauruo hubbacki) shot near Kuala Medang, Jelai River, Pahang, F. M. S., land.” 


Aug. 13, 1922, by T. R. Hubback. 
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eye, and by so doing slightly slewed him away from me. 
His head instantly dropped when I fired and I knew that 
he was badly hit. The next moment his enormous body 
hurtled past within inches of me, falling as it passed. 

“I must have unconsciously side-stepped the moment after 
firing, because he passed to my left and my bullet hit him 
on the right side of his face, so when I fired he must have 
been absolutely in front of me. As he fell his hind quarters 
passed me by about a yard. I stepped behind him and 
gave him the contents of my left barrel in the region of 
the root of the spine, and then, not waiting to see what 
the seladang was going to do, I ran out in a diagonal direc- 
tion. The Malays who were with me, and who had no time 
either to run away or climb trees, were then right in front 
of the seladang, but of course he was now absolutely down 
and out. My bullet, a 570-grain soft nose, had practically 
blown half his face off. The Malays soon shouted to me 
and I came along, not yet realizing what a narrow escape 
I had had. The slightest mistake and the seladang must 
have had me. 

“I enclose you a photo of him. This is exactly as he fell 
except that his head was thrown back, and I pulled it over 
to make the photo look like a seladang. The log behind 
the beast was hard up against my right leg. I was standing 
just along the small tree shown 
near the seladang’s stern. We cut 
this tree down before I took my 
photo. It was a very near call. 
It was really my own fault, be- 
cause I know perfectly well that 
one should never press a wounded 
seladang; give him time to stiffen 
up, etc., and then the danger is 
minimized should you come on 
him unawares. Had I waited after 
he had fallen down he would have 
been dead in fifteen minutes. He 
was very badly wounded. I think 
the photograph that I enclose 
shows in a very wonderful way 
the extraordinary tenseness of 
the muscles due, no doubt, to the 
final mighty effort that the poor 
beast had made to get even with 
his enemies. It certainly was a 
gallant effort. I also enclose you 
a photo of my friend Banks fish- 
ing on the Jelai River, which is 
one of the boundaries of my 
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THE AUTHOR AND OUR FOX 


Our Thirteenth Hunt in New Brunswick 


A near Octogenarian relates the incidents of his annual big game hunting 
trip. Mr. Thompson has killed nearly all the big game of the 
West, where his trips used to lead him before he settled 
on New Brunswick as his regular stamping ground. 


INCE the Biblical days of Nimrod and 
Esau, in the days of long, long agu, men 
have been accustomed to find recreation and 
pleasure in hunting game, not only to supply 
the family needs, but with a view of getting 
away, occasionally, from the business wor- 
ries and the cares and annoyances of pro- 
fessional and commercial activities, and 
thus allow the tired brain and the worn out 
physical energies to recuperate; and so far 
as possible, build up to normal conditions. 
The writer, for over half a century, has 
led a sedentary life, been closely confined 
to an office, and has felt it quite necessary 
at least once each year to drop business 
cares and worries, and go away for a month 
or more to the mountains and canyons, and 
into the wilderness along some rippling 
stream away from the haunts of men, for 
rest and recreation. 

For the last twenty years, my outings have 
been to the Rockies of the United States, 
or to the vast wilderness of Canada. 

My son, William A. Thompson, has usually 
been my companion. 

In 1921 we were on the Dungarvon River 
in New Brunswick, Canada, a wild country, 
remote from the settlement and civilization, 
where moose were to be found, not in large 
numbers, but to such an extent that we 
usually would secure one bull each, allowed 
by law, and the limit of two deer each, and 
we could catch a few trout for table use, 
and possibly shoot some partridges for a 
change of menu from venison and trout. 

In May, 1922, my old guide, Daniel Munn, 
wrote me and asked me if we intended to 
come again in the fall of 1922. He wished 


to know, since another party had written 


him, and if we were coming, he desired to 
give us the preference; but, if we were not 
coming, he would accept the invitation of 
another sportsman. 

I answered that business conditions were 
such that we could not decide definitely be- 
fore the first of July, but we were anxious 


Cyrus Thompson 


to be with them again in the fall of 1922, 
which would make the ninth hunt from the 
camp on the Dungarvon River. 

By the first of July I had written we were 
arranging to go, and to hold himself in 
readiness to take us to the old camp, which 
from past experience and from old associa- 
tions had been so full of pleasure and recre- 
ation, and where we had always secured our 
moose and deer, with but rare exceptions, 
and where we had found congenial compan- 
ions in our guides and cook. 

Owing to business requirements this year, 
we were going a week later than usual. I 
was to start on September 30, my route lying 
over the I. C. R. R. to Chicago, thence by 
the Michigan Central to Detroit, then the 
old reliable Canadian Pacific to Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada, then beyond 
about fifty miles to our railroad terminus. 
Will started a few days before I did and 
was to join me at Toronto. 

I started as prearranged on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30th, and met Will, as planned. We 
traveled the remainder of the journey to- 
gether, arriving at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, on Monday following at noon—a very 
interesting city of 8,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, the capital of the province, and where 
we had formed some acquaintances on our 
eight previous trips there. 

We procured our licenses for which we 
as non-residents had to pay $50 each, which 
entitled the two of us to two bull moose, and 
four deer. We arrived in Boiestown, fifty 
miles beyond Fredericton, the railroad ter- 
minus, where we were met by one of our 
guides, who conveyed us by auto about nine 
miles to the edge of the settlement, remain- 
ing over night at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, with whom we were well 
acquainted, having been entertained by them 


in their comfortable and hospitable home on 
several previous occasions. 

The next morning the two-horse team and 
heavy wagon came, and such provisions as 
had not already been taken to our camp, 
were loaded. We also took a riding horse 
to alternately use, as we might feel inclined 
—seven of us in all—and started on our 
long travel of twenty-five miles, or more, 
that would require the greater part of two 
days, over a miserable old road, seldom trav- 
eled, and in many places full of rocks, logs, 
stumps, ruts, mud-holes, and old rotten 
bridges, all of which had to be successfully 
negotiated before our camp was reached. 
The first day we stopped twice to feed the 
horses, “bile the kettle” and lunch, and late 
in the afternoon we stopped for the night 
at a camp where we were comfortably housed 
for the night, having covered fifteen miles 
of the tedious journey through the wilder- 
ness. Just before stopping for the night, 
Will and his guide were walking about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the wagon, when 
a deer was seen and Will made a beautiful 
shot at it. When the rest of us arrived, 
having heard the report of his rifle, we 
found he had killed a fine deer, which was 
loaded onto the wagon. Our hunt seemed 
to be starting out under the most favorable 
auspices, as it was an unusual occurrence 
to kill a deer en route to camp, tho we had 
done so on previous occasions. 

The night was comfortably passed, and 
early the next morning we resumed our 
travel. Ten miles had yet to be covered and 
some of the way was thru the lowlands 
and exceedingly bad roads. We stopped once 
to feed and to “bile the kettle,” and then 
started on the last lap of five miles to our 
camp. Much of the way was over an old 
road unfamiliar to us, and each turn pre- 
sented some new vista, each mile brought 
us nearer to the old camp where on eight 
previous occasions we had found moose and 
deer plentiful enough to make it interesting. 














About the middle of the afternoon, we 
reached our destination on schedule time— 
the camp, near the Dungarvon River, a swift- 
flowing stream, possibly 75 feet wide, the 
waters of which went rippling on toward the 
wide Atlantic; and a half mile beyond, 
Peaked Mountain, several hundred feet high, 
kept silent watch over the surrounding wil- 
derness. The solitude seemed to fill one 
with awe at the loneliness of the situation. 


We had experienced good weather and 
were truly pleased at being in the old camp 
once more, and which was to be our home 
for the next twenty-three days, during which 
time we did not expect, neither did we see, 
a living soul save our own party. The fol- 
lowing morning the team and wagon and 
saddle horse and two men returned to the 
settlement with instructions to come for us 
in twenty-three days—and our hunt was to 
commence under favorable auspices, so far 
as we could see. “Bobbie” Burns once 
wrote, upon plowing up a mouse’s nest, 

But, Mousie, thou are not alone, 
In proving foresight may be vain— 

The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee, 

And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 

So it was with us on this trip. We were 
doomed to much disappointment, but it did 
not result, fortunately, in grief or pain, by 
any means to us. From this camp we had 
secured about fourteen fine moose trophies 
and felt we could secure our two on this 
trip. Our party consisted of five: Daniel 
Munn, my old guide; Nor’d Munn, Will’s 
old guide; Charley D. Munn, our efficient 
cook; Will and myself—a congenial party, 
just large enough, all of whom had left dull 
care and worry behind, and we were out 
for a restful time and a pleasant outing, and 
incidentally for the game we sought. 

By mutual agreement, Will and Nor’d were 
to hunt mostly east of the river, and Daniel 
and I to the west, as we did not wish to 
interfere in any way with each other, tho 
it was understood we could exchange our 
territory whenever we felt inclined. 

We would start out of a morning, taking 
our lunch with us, and would watch around 
some lake, barren, or dead-water, where from 
past experiences we felt the chances were 
good for seeing moose. At noon we would 
“bile the kettle” and have our lunch, Daniel 
would have a smoke, I would rest and pos- 
sibly take a short noonday nap, and then 
we would resume our vigils, starting for camp 
usually in ample time to reach it before 
dark, as the walking after dark on the old 
trails was not good, and the stumps, logs, 
rocks and other obstacles had to be avoided, 
and we could not do so after dark; in fact, 
it was difficult to negotiate them in daylight 
in many places. 

Upon our return to camp we would find 
a good supper awaiting us; Will and Nor’d 
would return about the same time, and we 
would talk over the experiences of the day, 
tell of the game seen, the indications of 
moose found in different places, and sit by 
our stove enjoying the rest from the ex- 
ertions of the day. The distance we would 
travel would vary from six to twelve miles 
daily, depending upon the locality visited. 

In previous years we would see the moose 
around the barrens, lakes and dead waters, 
and to these places we would devote most 
of our time and attention, though when moose 
were plentiful they occasionally would be 
encountered on some of the old abandoned 
lumber roads, or on some of the trails over 
which the game might travel from the 
swamps to the barrens and other places, 
where they were accustomed to feed and 
stand or lie in the warm sun. 

The first few days were warm and pleasant, 
but we saw no moose, and the disconcerting 
feature about it was we saw but little or 
no moose sign around the places we hunted. 
Where there are many moose in any locality, 
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the tracks may be seen in the trails around 
the lakes and barrens, and we saw only an 
occasional track, not enough to create much 
enthusiasm in us, but scarce enough to make 
us feel somewhat discouraged at not finding 
them; and securing the limit of one each 
allowed us under our licenses commenced 
to look somewhat dubious to us. 

After quite thoroly hunting the _locali- 
ties where we had been successful in previous 
years, we came to the conclusion that the 
moose were not there. The big barren was 
a place where I had killed four moose in 
years past, and we very naturally turned our 


they would be after the rain, since all old 
siga was obliterated by the continued rains 
we had been having. 

One day Daniel proposed that he would 
go on an exploring trip, to see if he could 
find any territory where there were indica- 
tions of moose. He started off early with 
his lunch and was gone all day, reaching 
camp just before dark, and reported he had 
walked about sixteen or eighteen miles. In 
doing so, he visited Thompson Lake, named 
locally for me, since fifteen years or more 
ago I shot a moose there with the best set 
of antlers I have ever taken, and in honor 














CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE IS OFTEN MISLEADING 


The author confesses to some embarrassment to have had his picture taken sitting on a box 


labeled “Johnny 


attention to that locality, but after Daniel 
and I had been there six different days, and 
Will and Nor’d once. and seeing no moose 
and little or no sign, we came to the correct 
conclusion that the game had gone to other 
grounds, for the preesnt, at least. A trip 
there each time meant a walk of about seven 
miles, but a jaunt of that distance is of little 
consequence to a moose hunter, if he finds 
indications to encourage him enough to cre- 
ate some enthusiasm. 

Four trips were made to the little dead- 
water, where I had killed two moose years 
before and two deer, a favorite place for 
game, but nothing was there—but the walk, 
ten or eleven miles the round trip, gave us 
plenty of exercise, which was promotive of 
a good appetite. 

One evening as we returned from there on 
our way to camp, we frightened a deer in 
the burnt woods that ran behind some inter- 
vening trees, and as is frequently customary 
with deer, it stopped behind some spruce 
trees and showed its head and neck just far 
enough to see us. I aimed at the head and 
neck and fired, and tho my view was ob- 
structed by fallen timber and brush, the 
bullet struck square in the neck under the 
bone, and the animal fell forward dead. It 
took us almost an hour to skin and dress 
the deer, and by the time we reached camp 
it was nearly 7 o’clock. Thus far we had 
two deer, one killed by Will the first day, 
and this one by me, hence honors now were 
even with us on the game score. 

After we had been in camp about a week 
rain commenced to fall, and for the greater 
part of four days and nights we had a series 
of heavy rains. We could hunt but very 
little, since if the rain was not falling, the 
brush and woods were so wet that we had 
to stay close to camp and rest and take 
things easy. As the rain would descend on 
the roof of our cabin, it made a patter that 
was pleasant to hear, as we lay on our beds 
half awake and half asleep, waiting for the 
rain to cease. By and by the clouds rolled 
by and we renewed our efforts to find some 
moose sign, knowing if we found any tracks 


Walker’s Best.” 


of me the lake bears my name. While he 
had a long, tiresome trip that day, when he 
returned he reported having seen no moose. 
Simply they were not there, and we resigned 
ourselves to that fact. Really it did not 
make much difference, since we were out 
for the recreation and the outing, and that 
we were having, even though unmixed with 
the excitement of shooting a bull moose. 
They days came and passed, and passed so 
rapidly we could hardly tell where they went. 
We had two snows of about two inches each, 
scarcely enough for tracking, but enough to 
show that deer were plentiful, and moose 
were conspicuous by their absence. I com- 
menced to devote my time to getting a deer, 
one more each being due us on our licenses, 
and I was particularly anxious for a fine 
specimen of New Brunswick deer antlers, 
since we have none in our collection. Daniel 
and I ran onto one, but I failed to connect 
with it, and I regretted the fact very much; 
however, a few days later, I killed one, which 
filled my license on deer. 


We had much windy, rainy, gloomy, dis- 
agreeable weather, very unsatisfactory for 
hunting had the moose been there. The 
weather was quite cold and the lakes and 
deadwaters froze over for a few days, but 
rain or shine, clear or cloudy, snow or ice, 
we were comfortable, and we were in the 
happy frame of mind to accept the condi- 
tions as we found them. We caught in trap 
a beautiful red fox with fine fur and a long, 
magnificent brush, that made us feel we 
really had a prize in it. Foxes did not seem 
to be very numerous in our locality, and 
the one caught was the only one we saw. 

A day or two after the snow a track was 
seen around our camp, and there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between the guides as to 
whether it was a domestic cat run wild, or 
a ’coon-cat, supposed to be a cross between 
a house cat and a ’coon. The tracks were 
followed to the den nearby, a trap was set 
and in due time we found we had secured 
a fine specimen of the skunk family. We 
warned Daniel that while skunks were beau- 
tiful animals, yet with this particular one 
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we did not wish to cultivate too close an 
acquaintance. We learned that Daniel and 
Nor’d had had some experience with sunks, 
as trappers, and by knowing how to handle 
the animals in the trap, the unpleasant odor 
emanating from them could usually be 
avoided. This was accomplished by taking 
a long pole, the longer I’d say the better, 
and by putting a loop of wire on the end, 
and by carefully placing it over the head of 
the animal, and skillfully hanging the skunk 
a foot or more from the ground, this oper- 
ation so thoroughly engrossed the skunk’s 
attention, that it seemingly forgot all about 
throwing the odor for 

which they are noted. 

To novices, in perform- 
ing this hanging exper- 
iment, I’d recommend 
great caution, lest there 
might be some slip or 
hitch in the perform- 
ance. 

Time was _ passing 
and we would have only 
a few more days be- 
fore our time would be 


up, and Will had yet one deer coming before 
we had secured our limit. One afternoon 
we all started off together for Harris Lake. 
Will and Nor’d were to pay their respects 
to the Big Barren, hoping that possibly a bull 
moose might have strayed to that locality, 
and Daniel and I were to make one more 
effort on the hardwood ridges to see what 
we could find. The day was cloudy and we 
could not see the sun. After hunting the 
ridges thoroughly we saw an abundance of 
deer sign, but no evidence of moose. Beech- 
nuts were very plentiful and the deer were 
feeding on them. Night was approaching, 


and we prepared to return to camp, but to 
do so._we had lost our exact bearings and 
had to use our compasses to lead us to our 
old road. Finally the old road was reached, 
and just then we heard the report of Will’s 
rifle—just one shot—and we surmised that 
he had connected in some way on his last 
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deer. The sound appeared to be away off 
to our right, and entirely in a different direc- 
tion from that in which we had to travel 
to camp. We proceeded on our way, I in 
front, as Daniel and I usually traveled. After 
going about half a mile I noticed off to the 
right in the thick timber a moving object 
behind a log, that I thought might be a bear 
or porcupine, and called Daniel’s attention 
to it, and he too was at a loss to determine 
what it was, but suggested that it looked 
like some animal. I carefully took a few 
steps with my Winchester ready to use at a 
moment’s notice, and to my great surprise, 





















Top—Daniel, Charles and W. 
A. Thompson. Center—Char- 
ley, our cook, the author and 
our guides. Bottom—W. A. 
Thompson with grouse. 









saw that it was Nor’d stooping down behind 
a log skinning Will’s deer, and Will was 


photographing the scene. The report of 
Will’s rifle had deceived both of us. It 
occurred to me how easy it might have been 
to shoot at the moving object and possibly 
have killed a man, and this only served to 
accentuate the fact that in no instance should 
hunters shoot at moving objects without be- 
ing absolutely certain of what they are shoot- 
ing, lest a comrade or someone might be 
killed. On two different occasions on our 
hunts in New Brunswick, we have read of 
hunters being killed, having been mistaken 
for game. Too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in this respect to insure safety. We 
reached camp in due time, ready for our 
supper and having our limit of deer. 

Only a few days more remained for us in 
camp, which were. passed taking things 
quietly. In due time and on schedule, the 





team and wagon came for us and brought 
us letters from home, and word from the 
outside world from which we had been iso- 
lated for about four weeks. 

The next morning we started for the set- 
tlement, taking a farewell look at the com- 
fortable camp, the Dungarvon and old 
Peaked Mountain, around all of which were 
so many pleasant memories and associations 
arising from the nine seasons passed there. 

We found the old road worse, if any dif- 
ferent, than it was as we went in, owing 
to heavy rains, but the first night we passed 
in a very comfortable old camp, and the 
second day reached Mr. and Mrs. Harris, 
where we received a warm welcome and here 
we bade our guides and cook goodbye and 
the hunt for 1922 was over. At Mr. Harris’ 
we had the pleasure of meeting Griffith L. 
Johnson of Washington, D. C., a gentleman 
who was stopping there for a few weeks, 
resting and recuperating—as we had been 
doing, from brain-fag and business cares. 
He had enlisted the services of Will Harris, 
Jr., and they were spending some of the 
time at a camp six miles from the settle- 
ment where there were deer—and moose 
certainly as plentiful, or more so, than we 
had found at our camp more remote and 
further back in the forest. 

We found Mr. Johnson a very pleasant 
gentleman, intelligent, and well read, with 
a retentive memory and a wonderful knowl- 
edge of noted big game hunters, and a gun 
enthusiast, but not claiming to have had 
much actual experience after big game. 

The following day we took the train at 
Boiestown for Fredericton, en route for home. 

As we were starting in for our hunt, we 
met at McAdam Junction, Me., our old friend 
and taxidermist, Fred C. N. Parke of Bangor, 
Maine. We had written we expected to be 
there on a certain train, and he made us a 
short visit in the Pullman, while the custom 
officials were going thru the baggage pre- 
liminary to entering Canada. We had fur- 
nished him so many moose antlers in the 
past for mounting, that he had reason to 
expect our continued patronage, but alas! 
hard work and faithful and continued en- 
deavor brought no moose to us this season, 
and any prowess we may have possessed 
availed naught, if the moose were not there, 
and they surely were absent from their 
former feeding grounds and habitat. In 
summing up would say, we took especial in- 
terest in trying to find out the case of the 
moose being absent from territory where 
we had found them on eight previous hunt- 
ing trips. We inquired of guides, trappers, 
sportsmen, and settlers, and various reasons 
were given which I'll embody in this story 
of our 1922 hunt, as to why the moose were 
not there this season. 

The years 1921 and 1922 were noted as 
unusually dry seasons, and the theory was 
advanced that during the drouth, the lily 
pads, roots, moss and succulent water grasses 
had been eaten out of the lakes and dead- 
waters, and the moose may have migrated to 
some other locality where they found better 
feed; and to some extent this may be true, 
since the moose, especially in summertime 
and early fall, are found feeding in and 
around the lakes; when conditions change, 
they may return to their old haunts. 

Some contend that the gradual extermina- 
tion of the beaver deprived the moose of 
much of their wet feeding grounds, where 
mosses, lilies and other aquatic plants could 
not grow, and the moose had left on account 
of the scarcity of beaver and the consequent 
work they did, thus covering large areas with 
water. This might affect some territories, 
but would not where we hunt, since the 
lakes, deadwaters, brooks, and rivers were 
there, and not depending upon the work of 
the beavers to dam up and furnish an abund- 
ance of water and wet ground. 

Again, some think the increasing number 
of deer has something to do with the moose 




















leaving. During the rutting season, espe- 
cially, the bucks are very pugnacious, and 
with their antlers and spike-horns, being 
very quick and active, fight and hook the 
cows and calves. They cannot defend them- 
selves, and the deer drive them out, and the 
bulls naturally follow. This might seem to 
be a reasonable theory, were we not con- 
fronted with the fact, so I am told, that 
in certain territory, the deer and moose 
seem to be living peacefully and content- 
edly in the same territory and no diminution 
of the moose is noted there. 

Others assert that owing to the ravages 
of an insect that in many sections is de- 
stroying large areas of spruce and fir timber, 
the dying and decayed trunks or tops are 
being blown down by the winds, and that 
the consequent noise scares the moose and 
they go to other sections where such condi- 
tions do not prevail to such an extent. I do 
not place much belief in this idea, since 
my observation and experience have led me 
to conclude that the noises that are heard 
in the forest by wild animals, and to which 
they become accustomed, such as chopping, 
the blowing down of branches of trees, or 
of the trees themselves, or thunder, do not 
strike terror to most denizens of the forest, 
and especially to moose and deer. 

On several occasions I have stood out in 
the open and in sight of deer and moose 
and shot at them, and the crack of the rifle 
or sight of me did not seem to strike terror 
to them, if they did not catch my scent. 

Again, many contend that thru a wise 
provision of Nature, in man, animals and 
fowls, the sexes are kept very evenly divided. 
The bulls of the moose are now being de- 
creased in numbers gradually and surely, by 
the shooting of the bulls by sportsmen, lum- 
bermen, trappers, and resident hunters. 
Consequently there are too few bulls and 
too many barren cows, and the number of 
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calves brought forth is growing less each 
succeeding season, and in time conditions 
are changing and the monarch of the wilder- 
ness of the North woods will be growing 
less, year by year. 

My guide told me that years ago it was 
no uncommon occurrence for him and his 
sportsman to see a dozen or more bulls, and 
some extra fine ones, on a hunt covering 
two weeks. Now, on this trip he and I did 
not see a bull, cow or calf. I am sure they 
were not all killed, but they were not in 
our territory this year. Is it possible that 
the moose in New Brunswick, especially 
where hunted each season, are being grad- 
ually exterminated, like the American bison 
or buffalo, and the passenger pigeon, that 
now are practically only a memory and a 
thing of the past? Let us hope the vast 
wilderness of Canada for many, many years 
to come may, thru wise legislation, protect 
and preserve the noble moose, the mam- 
moth game animal of North America, for 
us and for generations that may follow us, 
so they may enjoy the sport of following 
and hunting them as we have done. 

En route home on the train we met on 
the Pullman, Charles M. Kelso and a hunt- 
ing companion from Dayton, Ohio. They 
were, like us, returni.g from a moose hunt, 
covering two weeks or more in camp. They 
hunted from the districts beyond Woodstock 
or Plaster Rock, and while the companion 
had secured a bull with smal] antlers, Mr. 
Kelso had seen no moose whatever, tho he 
had hunted over territory where two years 
before he and his guide had counted during 
that season 83 moose—this year none. What 
is the cause? I cannot answer. I do not 
really know. I, like many others, can only 
guess and conjecture. 

In due time we reached home, stopping 
a day in Chicago, where we found the autos 
as hard to dodge as we did to sidestep the 
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numerous mudholes in the old road to and 
from our camp. 

From Fredericton we had wired to our 
folks at home: “Letters received. Weather 
cool. Game scarce. Both well. Home soon.” 

The local papers had heard of and pub- 
lished the telegram, and when we reached 
home many of our friends and acquaintances 
were inclined to commiserate us at the fail- 
ure to secure our moose. They did not seem 
to realize that it is not all of life to live— 
neither is it all of a moose hunt to kill a 
moose. We confess to a desired to get one 
each, for which our licenses provided; but 
it is the getting back into the deep recesses 
of the forest, close to nature, where the 
weary brain can rest; where freedom from 
business cares can, for the time being, be 
laid aside; where the pure air, laden with 
the odors of balsam from the spruce, fir, 
tamarack, hemlock and cedar, may be 
breathed; where the cool waters, ever flow- 
ing and rippling in the brooks and streams, 
may be drunk; where we get an abundance 
of outdoor exercise and cultivate an appe- 
tite that is amazing, to your cook; where 
deer, trout, salmon, and partridge (grouse) 
may be found and secured in satisfactory 
numbers; where electric lights do not dazzle 
our eyes by night; where there is no auto- 
mobile horns to honk, to worry and annoy; 
where we can breakfast at any old hour that 
suits us. With these and many more at- 
tractions all present, why should we worry, 
since these all make up a moose hunt, even 
tho the moose may be conspicuous by their 
absence? 

This—our thirteenth hunt for them—may 
have proved a hoodoo, so far as moose were 
concerned, but it did not keep us from 
having a good time, nor will it keep us from 
longing for the same experience, if alive 
and well, and conditions are favorable, a 
year hence. 
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Form a national organization to be known as “The Peace 
Makers”—its motto: “The right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.”—Constitution of the U. S. 
And let Chauncey Thomas be the historian of the clan. It 
is neither right nor reasonable to ask any man to contribute 
both money and labor. Even a staunch, unselfish patriot 
soon grows weary and heartsick when required to pay for 
the privilege of working, therefore I suggest two classes of 
members: 


Contributing Members—Those who can afford to give 
financial support, but can not devote their time to the mat- 
ter. Let those men put $10 a year in the war chest. 


Co-operating Members—Those who are willing to con- 
tribute time and effort. No cash dues are required from 
such members. Instead they obligate themselves to write, 
during the course of each year, not less than ten personal 
letters directed to congressmen and members of their re- 
spective State Legislatures urging the repression of vicious, 
or the support of good pistol laws. They also promise to 
help place such publicity matter as may be mailed to them 
from time to time. 

Elect the usual officers by a written vote mailed to Out- 
door Life, er some other suitable headquarters, and have 
those officers appoint an editor, who will conduct a weekly 
syndicate news service that will supply the newspapers 
thruout the country with pertinent facts regarding the pre- 
vailing wave of pistol legislation. Such a news service is 
possible just as soon as 156 contributing members pay in 
$10 each, as a small yet effective syndicate can be con- 


ducted at a total cost of $30 a week for printing, directing 
and mailing out a column of live, timely matter. 

All members will promise to mail to the editor such 
items as they may chance to see in the local newspapers 
dealing with or touching on pistol legislation, or abuses 
under existing pistol laws. 

I am inclined to believe that most of the active co- 
operation will come from those living in the country where 
police protection is more a legal fiction than an actual fact. 
Such men know how comforting it is to feel the weight of 
a good pistol while driving home late at night. Also it is 
dificult to overestimate the collective power of the rural 
weekly newspapers. Let 20 per cent of those modest little 
sheets stand pat on a proposition and the politicians at 
either the national or state capitals will jump to put thru 
what is demanded. Mail a column of matter directly to 
the editor of your local newspaper, and in all probability 
the copy will be promptly filed in the waste basket, but let 
some friend of the same editor walk into the office and say, 
“Bill, here’s something you ought to print,” and the “story” 
is very liable to appear in the next issue. That is how the 
co-operating members can render yeoman service. 

That is the proposition. Now let someone else speak, 
but for the sake of all, I beg of you, get busy and do some- 
thing more than talk. I am heart and soul behind this 
fight against vicious pistol laws and stand ready to do more 
than my share of the hard work. 

I have spoken. 


N. J 


Roy S. Tinney. 
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High Power Language 


E WHITE men think we are the only 

real wise people in the world, yet when 
we get away from the beaten trail most of 
us are about as helpless as babies. 

For instance, how many modern city people 
out of any given hundred, picked at random, 
one from each city all over the United States, 
could live for thirty days alone and unaided 
if they were to be dropped down in any 
ordinary wilderness where a competent out- 
door man would be perfectly contented? 
Nearly every man of them would starve to 
death with plenty to eat all around him; he 
wouldn’t know how to find or use a multitude 
of things nature has ready for the taking 

. by any one who knows. 

How many of our same valiant hundred 
could find a way to communicate their wants 
and ideas to a man of some entirely differ- 
ent race of people, living absolutely different 
lives and looking at things from a totally 


different angle? Possibly one out of the 
hundred could do it and get results, but I 


doubt it, tho the whole hundred might be 
able to dance the “shimmy” or whatever the 
latest rotten dance might happen to be; 
likely they could give us, off hand, half a 
dozen perfectly workable ways of beating 
the government taxes or making home brew 
with a good strong kick to it, and they 
could do almost anything that required the 
use of a litthke money and a push button, but 
outside of this specialized line of education 
they would be as helpless as a cat in mid- 
ocean on a rainy day. 

How about the old-time Indian? Wasn’t 
he up against a whale of a problem when 
he met the white man and tried to under- 
stand and be understood by him? I think 
he was; I think we have no right to call 
the American Indian “a blood-thirsty savage” 
because he killed a few white men during 
the period when he could fight back to some 
extent. 

Looked at from the angle of today it ap- 
pears to me that the white man with his 
superior culture and vast fund of acquired 
civilized knowledge simply tried to override 
the Indian, his rights, traditions, point of 
view and customs, regardless of the back- 
ground of precedent that the past gives to 
any people anywhere in the world. 

In effect, we said to the Indian, “Our 
way is the only right way regardless of what 
you may think about it; your way is all 
wrong; you must quit seeing things with 
your own eyes and you must look thru ours 
entirely because we can’t be bothered with 
trying to see your point of view; you must 
drop all your racial customs and habits and 
step into white men’s shoes and live just 
as we do regardless of your past or your 
present ideas, because we are going to kill 
off your buffalo and plow up youc ground 
and plant wheat in it right away, and if you 
don’t like it you can lump it, because we'll 
turn to and kill you off if you don’t do as 
we say; we can do all this because we have 
plenty of soldiers that will be delighted to 
spend their time shooting you up with guns 
that will kill your people so far away that 
you can’t even see them when we cut loose 
at your fool buffalo skin teepes; come on, 
now, be good and do just as we tell you to 
or we'll wipe you off the map and call it 


a day’s work, for we can’t be bothered to 
see things from your point of view and we 
don’t want to anyhow; it’s up to you.” Isn’t 
that about the way we put it up to them? 

Just what, now brother, would you have 
done if some stranger had told you a few 
things like that in a brand new language 
that you couldn’t understand because you’d 
never heard a word of it in your life and 
you couldn’t understand the other fellow’s 
motions because he didn’t live the way you 
did, and his gestures therefore meant noth- 
ing you were in any way familiar with? 
Just what would you have done under the 
circumstances as a white man with a family, 
a home, a religion and a traditional past of 
your own? 

I reckon you would have fought first and 
tried to find out what the other fellow was 
driving at after you got him licked or killed 
off—what? 

Ill say we would—any and all of us! 

Did our Indian do anything but just that? 
Was he to blame? What if, in the resultant 
fighting for the next decades, he did kill off 
a few white folks—was he to blame? Didn’t 
they shoot first? 

Looks to me like we were mighty poor 
sportsmen for we made an awful howl over 
our losses and then called the enemy “blood- 
thirsty” just because he was trying to defend 
himself by ‘really doing what we were only 
trying to do and making a failure of! 

I’ve associated with a lot of Indians first 
and last, lived in their lodges with them, 
learned to talk with them about things they 
were really interested in and, I think, learned 
to look at the world thru their eyes, and I 
can say I never found them blood-thirsty ; 
never in all my wanderings have I ever met 
so sincere a people nor a people more hon- 
est; as for their religion, they lived it in 
their daily lives as best they knew and they 
honored their gods every day all the year 
round, not one day in seven. 

That their gods and ours differ entirely 
is beside the question. They honored theirs 
according to their understanding and beliefs, 
while most of us honor ours in a perfunctory 
way or because our neighbor will point finger 
and wag tongue if we don’t, or because we 
are scared half to death by sickness or dis- 
aster. 

I think I am fair about this matter and I 
am trying to tell you about the Indian as I 
know him, to give you an idea of him and 
his family as I found him thru a fairly close 
acquaintance with him in the mass and as a 
people living their own lives in their own 
way over a territory 1,500 miles square be- 
fore the white men swept over them and 
absorbed or killed them as individual circum- 
stances might decree. 

I have known many fine men among the 
various tribes and I have been glad to have 
their confidence and friendship and give 
them mine, for I never found them lacking 
in fundamental sincerity and honesty in a 
single case, nor have 1 known a coward 
among them. I have taken the time and 
trouble to understand and be understood by 
them, and I believe I know the real inner 
Indian as well as any white man ever gets 
to know men of a different blood stock from 
his own. 

I learned to talk the old universal sign 
talk that the horse Indians all used during 





the conquest period when they could not talk 
English and the average white man could 
not talk any of the many Indian languages 
used by the different tribes. 

Sioux could not talk to Cheyenne, or Ute, 
or Navajo, nor Blackfoot to Crow, or Flat- 
head, or Nez Perce, nor Yakima to Umatilla, 
Digger to Pueblo, Comanche to Assinaboine, 
or any tribe to any other tribe or to white 
men because each and every one spoke only 
his own tongue, just as the nations of the 
earth each one speak their own language 
in their own country and are lost when they 
get away from it. 

I’ve been asked many times if I could 
“talk Indian,” and I have answered “No” 
because “Indian” doesn’t mean any language 
whatever. 

Yet I never had any trouble communicat- 
ing with any Indian, for I learned to talk 
“sign talk” many years ago when almost all 
Indians understood a few words of a dozen 
different Indian languages and usually a few 
“white” words besides, so we got along nicely 
and communicated with each other readily 
enough by signs without much trouble. 

I also learned to talk Chinook fluently 
and used it for many years on the Pacific 
Northwest Coast when it was almost a neces- 
sity to know and speak it understandingly 
if you went outside of the settlements at all, 
for the only means of transportation was by 
Indian canoe with Indian help or go it alone 
with pack on your back or in your own 
canoe—an appalling task in either case when 
you confronted the unbroken stillness of the 
mightiest forest the world has ever known, 
a forest that covered the land there even as 
hair covers a dog. 

Chinook was a spoken language that grew 
spontaneously thru trade intercourse of many 
people. It has been accredited to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, but this is an error, for 
the Astor Fur Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and others only used it and 
gradually enlarged it by making it a medium 
of common intelligence in dealing with all 
tribes and kinds of people. 

The Spaniards used it in cruder form in 
the days of the West Coast Spanish fur trade, 
and the Russians used it in their Alaskan 
trading contacts with various tribes; lastly, 
the white settlers on the coast, after the 
United States took over the territory, used 
it until as late as 1895 or thereabouts, and 
even now the older Siwash Indians talk it 
if they meet any one who understands it. 
The younger generations, however, know 
nothing about it except a smattering that 
is used as a method of communication among 
isolated tribes themselves, but this is so little 
that it hardly cuts any figure today. 

It was to spoken language what the uni- 
versal sign language was to gestures, and it 
was the most flexible, condensed, terse 
method of speech I have ever known, yet it 
covered every want and use of the time and 
place where it was as common a method of 
communication as English. It is an example 
of what can be done in the way of commu- 
nicating thought with a very small vocab- 
ulary, for there is, altogether, only a few 
hundred easily-learned words in the whole 
Chinook language, yet it answered every 
purpose of intelligent communication among 
a mixed collection of people at the time and 
place and under the circumstances that 
brought it into being as an unwritten lan- 
guage preserved as a spoken language only, 
and therefore subject to much local varia- 
tion and with no fixed standards of exact 
sound such as are fixed in written languages 
by arbitrary standards of spelling. 

I wrote a thoroughly comprehensive dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia of this Chinook 
language, or jargon, a good many years ago, 
wherein I handled the whole thing in a way 
that would enable the “Chee-chaco” to com- 
prehend and to speak and understand it, 
even in all the various shaded meanings of 
the words, which are many and depend en- 











tirely on the use of qualifying word com- 
hinations too complicated to try to explain 
nere. 

This book was published under the title 
of “The Chinook Book, by El Comancho.” 
It is still in print and can be had thru Out- 
door Life if anyone is iaterested in this 
strange language now when it is as dead as 
incient Greek—yet as potent as ever if need 
should be for a universal language. 

| was careful in writing this book to ex- 
plain all the different meanings of each 
word and give examples of use and of actual 
conversational construction as we used the 
language in talking it when everybody under- 
stood it, and I used English-like sound in- 
stead of letter sound marks to fix the pro- 
nunciation so anyone could learn to actually 
talk Chinook if he would devote a bit of 
real serious study to the book. 

To give an idea of the way I handled the 
whole language it might not, perhaps, be 
out of place to quote here a word and its 
analysis picked at random from the pages 
of this rather unique book among all of the 
white man’s literature. Let us take, for in- 
stance, this from page 18: 

“Money. Metal of any kind. 

“Chickamun. 

“Chick as in chicken; a as in father; u 
as in up; accent chick and pronounce chick- 
{-mun. 

“This word primarily means ‘money,’ es- 
pecially metal coins. It is also the ‘metal’ 
word; any kind of metal in any form is 
always ‘chickamun’ and the word is qual- 
ified by either a prefix or a following word 
fixing the kind of metal or the shape or 
color of the metal. 

“Examples: ‘Pil-chickamun, ‘Gold’ (or 
literally ‘red-metal.’) ‘“I’kope-chickamun,’ 
‘Silver’ (or literally ‘white-metal’). ‘Kale- 
chickamun, ‘Iron’ (or literally ‘black-metal’). 
Chickamun-lope, ‘Wire’ or  ‘wire-rope.’ 
‘Chickamun-opitsah,’ a ‘metal-knife’ (used to 
mean a steel knife). ‘Klosh chickamun,’ ‘Is 
the metal good?’ or ‘The metal is good’ (used 
in talking of tools, knives, etc., and means 
literally, ‘This is good steel’ or ‘Is this good 
steel?’) ‘Chickamun’ always means the 
‘metal’ and it can be qualified in very 
numerous ways to cover any ‘metal’ in any 
form by the use of prefix or following words 
issociating the ‘metal’ idea with the subject 
in hand.” 

This is from page 82: 

“Fight. 

“Puk-kuk. 

“U as in up (both syllables), accent puk 
ind pronounce Puk-kuk. 

*“Puk-kuk means ‘to fight? but more in the 
sense ‘fighting hand to hand’ than other- 
wise, tho it can be made to mean any kind 
of a fight anywhere. Other words are used 
to shade the meaning in various ways. Ex- 
amples: ‘Heehee puk-kuk,’ “To box’ (a fun- 
fight). ‘Delate solleks puk-kuk,’ ‘A bad fight 

a very bad fight—a fight where the fight- 
ers mean business.’ ‘Pelton puk-kuk,’ ‘Crazy- 
fight... ‘Mamook puk-kuk, ‘To make-fight’ 
(force the fighting). ‘Klosh puk-kuk nika 
kow mux, ‘My dog is a good fighter.’ Good- 
fight (er) my dog (is).” 

These two examples give a fairly good 
idea of Chinook and how | have handled it. 
The book can still be had from Outdoor 
Life at $1 per copy while they last, as this 
magazine still has a few copies of the orig- 
inal edition, all autographed, and when these 
are gone the book will be out of print, as 
the plates were destroyed several years ago 
and no more will ever be printed. This is 
not an advertisement of the book but is 
purely informational for Outdoor Life read- 
ers who may want to keep in touch with the 
old-time things as they drift down toward 
the horizon. 

The old Universal Sign Language was en- 
tirely a language of motions in the meaning 
that the deaf and dumb language is a lan- 
guage of motions, except that the sign lan- 
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guage took on a Chinese slant by expressing 
a whole idea with each sign instead of lim- 
iting the meaning to a sound as our ordinary 
alphabet does. 

It is impossible to describe these signs in 
words so the reader can get a comprehensive 
idea of what each sign was, how it was 
made and what it meant, because any sign 
could be made in various ways to shade its 
meaning as inflection changes the. meaning 
of a word and then accent gives it a still 
different meaning, and one can accent a 
motion just as easily as he can accent a 
word, and that accent will be as easily un- 
derstood by the one seeing it as it is by 
the one making it; this is noticeable in the 
gestures of daily conversation as you can 
see by watching the people talk anywhere 
on any subject. 

We who used the old sign language under- 
stood the signs because we understood every- 
thing that was behind them. We knew why 
the animal that we called by the arbitrary 
English spoken name of beaver was known 
to the Indian as the “cuts-with-his-teeth” 
animal, altho the actual name word in Siwash 
was “enah” in Blackfoot it was “ksisstukki” 
and the Sioux in their own tongue called it 
“capa.” 

In like manner the buffalo was known in 
sign language as “crooked-horns” and you 
indicated this by placing your two curved 
forefingers up to your head in the position 
of a bnffalo’s horns; an Indian instantly 
understood this pantomime because he un- 
derstood buffalo anatomy and habits and he 
knew that no other animal wore curved horns 
just that way and in just that position on 
his head; the antelope wore curved horns, 
of course, and so did the mountain sheep, 
but each one had his own style of wearing 
them and this was entirely different from 
“crooked-horns,” therefore a different sign 
was made to mean each different animal. 

In the same way a “white man’s house” 
was indicated by making the sign of a log 
house with interlocked fingers of both hands 
at the ends, showing plainly the corner con- 
struction of a log house, and then following 
this by making the pantomime of an Indian 
thrusting his buffalo lance into the ground, 
which was the sign for “I live here,” or “This 
is my home, my place where I live.” 

To understand this sign it was necessary 
to understand Indian customs and usages, 
and why the lance-thrust-in-the-ground sign 
meant “home.” This is why: 

In the old, old days when the Indian lived 
his own life in his own way he had two 
big vital things to bear in bind, the pro- 
curing of food and necessities for his family 
and the business of fighting the enemy, 
which meant anybody outside of his own 
tribe who might take a notion to suddenly 
raid his village, kill him on sight if possible 
and carry off his women as slaves, incident- 
ally running off whatever stock he might 
happen to possess in the way of horses. That 
is why the Indian was nomadic in his habits 
and did not settle down and own property; 
it is why every man hunted his meat as he 
needed it and kept a fast, well trained horse 
to run buffalo with and for no other pur- 
pose; it is why he had several war horses, 
one of which always stood, ready to mount, 
in front of his lodge door; it is why the 
head of the house always thrust his lance 
in the ground at this war horse’s head in 
front of his door and hung his bow and 
quiver and his war shield on it ready for 
instant use all the time when he was inside 
his lodge or about it; it is why the man’s 
business in life was to fight the enemy, or 
to be ready to fight at all times, and to kill 
meat whenever it was needed for his family; 
it is why woman’s business was to attend 
to family affairs, run her lodge, do her camp 
work and raise her family, and therein is 
the germ of the white man’s idea that the 
Indian is lazy and that the women do all 
the work. 
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This is: not so; no man worked harder at 
his own man’s business of hunting or fight- 
ing than the Indian, and no woman resented 
interference with her woman’s work more 
than an Indian woman did. The woman 
always raised a row if her man tried to help 
her with her camp work because other In- 
dian women laughed at her and called her 
weak and unable to do her part if she let 
her man help her; his business was to fight 
the enemy and keep the lodge in meat and 
skins, hers to raise children and run her 
own lodge, and both of them followed tr?bal 
customs in doing their own part, even tho 
the man sat by while the woman worked 
hard at heavy tasks. 

White men did not know these things and 
he did not know that, by the time he began 
to see the Indian in a way to observe his 
daily life, the Indian man’s occupation of 
hunting and fighting the enemy was gone 
and that the man was therefore left without 
a job of any kind nor could he even help 
his woman without breaking tribal customs 
and incurring her resentment—so he was 
misjudged by white men and called lazy. 

So the lance-thrust-in-the-ground sign was 
understood to mean “Here | live,” “This is 
my home where I set my lance in the 
ground.” 

lf, then, one made the crossed-fingers sign 
of the white-man’s-log-house and followed it 
with the sign of the lance-thrust-in-the- 
ground, it was a comprehensive expression 
of the idea that “l (a white man) live—” 
then followed the sign of “place” which 
would locate where my home was, making 
the idea conveyed by the three signs read 
“I (the white man talking) live in a log- 
house here at this place” (named or fixed 
by the place-sign). 

If I, then, made the sign for “water” and 
followed it with the “running water” sign 
and then made the sign for “elk” my Indian 
watcher knew that 1 “lived on Elk River” 
(the Yellowstone of the whites), and | could 
then definitely place the exact place on Elk 
River by making the “canyon sign,” then the 
“fork-of-the-river” sign and then point to the 
“right-fork” and follow this by the sign for 
“warm,” then make the sign for “water- 
coming-out-of-the-grdund,” for instance. 

The whole combination would thus get the 
Indian understanding as plainly as tho | had 
said in words, “I live in a log cabin on Elk 
River, above the canyon, on the right fork, 
beside the warm springs.” 

You see it took a lot of knowledge besides 
just knowing the arbitrary meaning of each 
sign to be able to “talk sign,” and I “talked 
sign” at one time as well as the average 
man who met all comers from the Pueblos 
of the South to the Assinaboines and Crees 
of the North, or Sioux or Siwash of East or 
West. IDve talked sign with all of them in 
days when all talked sign or did not talk 
at all. The sign talk was universal, but it 
was very little used on the West Coast, espe- 
cially North of California, for it was dis- 
placed here and pretty much all over the 
Northwest north of Utah and west of Mon- 
tana by the spoken Chinook. 

It would take a book as large as the 
dictionary to contain a comprehensive digest 
of the old sign language, and it would have 
to be illustrated with moving picture, con- 
tinuous-series, cuts to show the actual actions 
that made the signs, and that will never be 
done unless the government does it, and 
even then haste must be made for those who 
knew and really understood the old universal 
sign language with its spontaneous and arbi- 
trary signs (to designate fixed meanings such 
as tribal names, animal and object names, 
etc.) will soon—very soon, brother—be gath- 
ered to the sandhills, that place of the ghost- 
people from which no good Indian or his 
horse or any of his gods ever comes back 
to earth. 

“A-a-a-ee! It is as I say.” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid t 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 





The Dry-Fly in America 


N TURNING our attention to this subject 

I do so with fear and trembling, as the 
artificial fly is ordinarily regarded as the 
crux of the whole problem; indeed many an 
angler seems to think that if he has the 
proper dry-fly, no matter what rod he uses 
or how much he knows of its handling, he 
will surely take fish. Consequently it fol- 
lows that we have a class of anglers who are 
sending to England for their flies, and a class 
of angling writers who are advising them 
to do so. I thoroly admire the English dry- 
fly: it is a work of art, and having said that, 
let me add that there are tyers in this 
country who are producing flies so like the 
English models that even an expert would 
be puzzled to tell them apart. It is not so 
much the fly, as it is the rod and the man 
behind it. I honestly think the 


O. W. Smith 
THE DRY-FLY MAN’S FLIES 
CHAPTER VIII 


Part I 


pert enough to take trout with any sort of 
fly whatever. 

The foregoing does not mean that one can 
not tie natural flies; he can tie wonderfully 
perfect flies if he will but bend his hand to 
it. This man’s flies were among the first he 
had tied, and he was feeling his way along 
without guide or guide-book; today he is 
tying flies almost like a professional, in- 
deed, shaming much that is on the market 
as the work of expert craftsmen. This is 
the point that I would make: more depends 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


without the ability to handle the fly in a 
natural and understanding way, the most 
perfect fly ever manufactured will not win 
many trout. Perhaps I am insisting upon 
this, ad infinitum ad nauseam, and yet so 
firmly convinced am I as to its truth that | 
am more than willing to run the chance. 


Says Mr. Emlyn M. Gill in this connection: 


“One of the most important things is 
action, by which is meant that a dry- 
fly shall float down exactly as a living 
insect would float, and that depends 
upon the skill of the angler and not 
upon the make of the fly.”—‘Practical 
Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 41. 


Than which it would be exceedingly diff- 
cult to secure more emphatic corroboration 
of my opinion. I am not min- 





rod a more determining factor 
than the niceness with which the f 
fly is constructed, and I know 
that ability to handle the fly is 
of greater moment than either. 
One day I was on the Sioux— 
my laboratory stream—trying out 
some perfect English flies—flies 
that had been sent to me to prove 
that our cousins over there had 
the world whipped in fly-making 
—and they were wonderful, sim- 
ply wonderful; not a single su- 
perfluous hackle, and not one too 
few. “Surely,” said I to myself, 
“surely those flies must take fish.” 
I had fairly good luck, too, but 
not phenomenal, just about aver- 
age. Then appeared around the 
bend above, a man whose creel 
seemed a delightful burden, but 
nevertheless one who stopped now 
and then to send a speculative fly 
into some likely looking spot with 
matchless grace and precision, as 
a man will and can when he has 
taken all the fish he should. 
Naturally I waylaid him, for I 
desired the reason he took fish 
and I did not. I found that he 
tied his own flies, and that they 
were scraggily, nondescript brown 








imizing the importance of “exact 
imitation.” I thoroly believe in 
it, and am only too sorry that we 
have not worked out a stream 
entomology in America to com- 
part with that of England. Un- 
fortunately many of our patterns 
have been brought over from the 
“old country” with no thought or 
consideration of our distinctive 
insects. A bunch of feathers is 
a fly too often among us. 
When one picks up a volume 
like Mr. Halford’s “Dry-Fly Ento- 
mology,” in which he carefully 
works out the life histories of 
100 insects, going into the mat- 
ter with minutest care and scien- 
tific exactness, he realizes what 
a paucity of information there is 
on this side. Or take that more 
recent English work, Mr. Leonard 
West’s, “The Natural Trout Fly 
and Its Imitation,” in which we 
have not only the life-histories 
worked out, but colored plates 
showing the natural fly and its 
feather imitation. Some day. 
some ambitions, college bred, sci- 
entifically trained © angler-ento- 
mologist will do as much for 
America. Because of magnificent 
breadth of our country, its vary- 











things, tied to no_ pattern. 
Then I knew it was his fish- 


knowledge, plus skill with that 

tackle, that brought him success. 

Of course, | showed my tiny, perfect 
counterfeit presentments, and his enthusiasm 
knew no bounds; he must needs try one. 
He was fishing dry, employing eyed flies. 
Quickly he removed his “home-made” fly 
and attached one of mine. I stepped back 
to watch, studying every act and motion. 
Ah, his handling of the rod was very poetry. 
Well, why detail my shame? In less than 
five minutes he had hooked and landed two 
splendid fish and had had a rise from a 
leviathan. I made my resolve to become ex- 


DRY-FLY WATER 


perhaps, upon the manner in which the fly 
is handled than upon the fly itself. I say 
this, remembering all that was said in Chap- 
ter III of this work, “The Theory of the 
Dry Fly.” (See Outdoor Life, May and June, 
1922), in which the “exact imitation” idea 
was stressed, and will be emphasized further 
in this chapter. I believe most thoroly in 
building a fly as like the natural insect as 
is possible with the material at hand—and 
the fly-tyer should be a trout stream ento- 
mologist and not merely a workman. But 


ing altitude and the diverse 
character of its climate, there is 
a wider field for study; but when 
we have spent the centuries trout-fishing that 
our cousins have, undoubtedly we will have 
produced an exact stream entomology also. 
As the trout fishermen more and more be- 
come fly-tyers, fashioning their lures not only 
to resemble the fly upon the water, but 
shaped to approximate the action of the in- 
sect when grasped by the current, we will 
not only become stream entomologists, but 
“formalists” and “manipulators” as well. 
The dry-fly is dressed of course with the 
purpose of making it float as well as build- 
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How Heddon Tackle Has Dominated i in 
11 Years of “FIELD“°"STREAM” Magagines 7 
Prize Bass Contests 


TUDY. Analyze. Compare. Grasp the tremendous significance 
of proof like this—its conclusiveness—its guidance-value to your 
future tackle choice. 


Field and Stream magazine’s annual Prize. Contests for Jargest bass are the 
nation’s angling classic — recognized as the most representative, decisive and 
widely entered court of fishing results in America. 

For eleven solid years in this nation-wide arena where are pitted every extreme 
of skill and luck, certainty and uncertainty, Heddon tackle has consistently 
maintained leadership — by unparalleled margins — over every other make or 
group of tackle that can fairly be brought into comparison. 


In these prize records Heddon Baits assert a 35 per cent lead over all other 
wooden baits combined! Heddon winning Rods out 
strip by 60 per cent all other split bamboo rods put 
together — and are only behind a combined group 
of rods of other material that enjoyed the equiva- 
beans t lent of many years start before Heddoh Rods 
re oY appeared on the market. 


These are known results—cold, stubborn records 


that admit no doubt or dispute. Their double mess- v : 


age—the almost universal adoption of Heddon Baits Q) 
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ing it after the exact imitation theory. No 
living fly sinks beneath the surface, nor acts 
in anywise like a drowned one; herein lies 
the secret of correct dry-fly building and 
fishing. The dry-fly is constructed to ap- 
proximate the living fly as it alights upon 
the surface of the water. While floatability 
has been sought after thru various means, 
sometimes with body of cork, straw or quill, 
this is not general. Usually the fly is built 
with a superabundance of hackling so ar- 
ranged as to stand out well from the hook, 
and with split wings, called “erect” wings, 
that is, the wings are so attached to the 
body as to stand out at right angles. Lately 
some makers are building floating flies with 
horsehair for body material, the thought be- 
ing that the hair will not absorb water so 
quickly and it is very light; while the latter 
is true, | am not altogether convinced of the 
former; my experiments have not borne out 
the contention. Neither am I altogether 
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employed in wet-fly fishing. Naturally tying 
the feathers to so tiny a foundation calls for 
skill and delicacy, and when one examines 
the work of some professional and amateur 
tyers he is more than astonished, so perfectly 
are the feathers placed. Naturally women 
make the best dry-fly tyers. 

Almost without exception dry-flies are tied 
upon eyed hooks, experience having proven 
that they are far and away the best, tho 
recently a man forwarded me some “dry- 
flies’—note the quotation marks and draw 
your own conclusions—which were tied to 
snelled hooks, and he said were far better 
than the “English method,” he evidently 
thinking that eyed-flies were English and 
therefore to be avoided. Tho the work was 
well done, the flies finely and expertly fin- 
ished, they in nowise compared to the eyed 
when it came to fishing. Where the snell 
loop joined the leader—two loops slipping 
over one another as in wet-fly fishing—of 














REWARD OF MERIT. 


sure that the cork body flies, possessed of the 
maximum of floatability tho they are, are 
as uniformly attractive, “natural,” as the 
regulation body flies. 

As a rule dry-flies are dressed upon small 
hooks, numbers 12, 14 and 16, according to 
the water, season and type of fish. One would 
be very foolish to fish some of the western 
rainbow waters with a No. 16, for it would 
mot be strong enough to hold an 8 cr 10- 
pound fish in heavy rapids; just the same, 
the tiny dry-fly seems more attractive always. 
The wire from which the hooks are made 
is fine, very; sometimes one wonders how 
they can be expected to hold anything at 
all, and yet it is wonderful what strength 
they manifest. I saw an 8-pound brown 
hooked on, and played with a No. 16, suc- 
cessfully landed, too. Of course the angler 
was a careful, painstaking and experienced 
rodster. otherwise he could not have success- 
fully accomplished the feat. The idea of the 
tiny hook and finely drawn wire is of course 
to reduce weight, and so make the fly as light 
as possible as an aid to floating. Perhaps— 
and this is only incidental—the tiny hook 
is more inconspicuous than those ordinarily 
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course there was quite an enlargement of 
gut, detracting from the fly, and dragging 
it down in the water. Right then and there 
I discovered one very good reason for the 
eyed-fly in surface fishing. There is no ques- 
tion but that it is best, for with it one can 
lay a more discriminating and natural fly. 
With the finely tapered leader, especially if 
of a tint to harmonize with the color of the 
water, an observer will be put to it to dis- 
cover the gut at all; something easy indeed 
where a snelled hook is employed, the gut 
being larger than that of the dry-fly man’s 
tanered leader, and the loops showing up 
plainly. 

Eyed hooks are built both with turned- 
down and turned-up eyes, that is, the former 
is with the eye on the under side of the 
shank, bent towards the barb; the latter has 
the eye bent back, towards the upper side 
of the hook. Both styles have strong and 
enthusiastic partisans, tho I must humbly 
confess that I can see little difference be- 
tween them, a bit of heresy for which I have 
been execrated by both sides, the usual por- 
tion of the man without decided opinions on 
any question. I can not see that it makes 








any difference in the “set” of the fly o 
the water, neither have I been able to di- 
cover that one is more efficient in hookine 
fish than the other. If my contention b. 
true—it is for me—then what is there : 
recommend either shape above the other’ 
I was a little surprised to find Mr. Halfo: 
saying: 


“[ dressed the same patterns on 
turned-up and turned-down hooks. [| 
placed them side by side in a box, and 
when the fish were rising used them 
alternately. The result was that I could 
find no difference either in hooking fish 
or holding them when hooked. Both 
were as successful as usual and failed 
about as often as usual; I think that | 
may say that where these hooks were 
used alternately, they killed precisely the 
same number of fish.” 

“Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 46. 


The above was written in 1899, that is, i: 
the third edition of the work, which I pre- 
sume was revised to coincide with the 
author's convictions at that date. In 1913. 
we find him saying: 

“The up-turned eyed hook is to all in- 
tents and purposes, the only one used at 
the present time by dry-fly men.” 

Which would seem to indicate that he had 
changed his mind, or, rather, that he had 
become convinced that his first prejudice 
for the up-turned hook, to which he confesses 
before the test quoted from “Dry-Fly Fish 


ing,” was founded upon good and sufficient 
reasons. 


However, to date, I must insist that here 
in America there seems to be no unanimity 
of opinion, even as there seems to be no 
decided advantage of one shape over the 
other. My position is that first taken by Mr. 
Halford. Let the angler convince himself 
which is best for him, and use that hook. 
There has been altogether tov much bother. 
it seems to me, over a question which is 
relatively unimportant. Turned-up or turned- 
down eye, it is all one to me, providing the 
fly itself is well made, built upon good steel. 
[ am not seeking a quarrel with either school, 
for here I can consistently travel the middle 
of the stream. 


(While this is in no sense a work upon 
fly-tying, stream entomology, etc., still there 
are a few things which should be said re- 
garding pattern, type, etc., so next month 
we will take up that, or those. questions. 
OS 
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FISHING 
A day to dream 
Along a stream, 
The song of birds 
Instead of words, 


And pictures rare : 
Flung everywhere. : 


Instead of smoke 

To blind and choke, 
An atmosphere 

That’s sweet and clear, 
The trees instead 

Of chimneys red. 


A patch of sky 

‘lo rest the eye; 
Instead of noise 
A thousand joys; 
Instead of greed 
A kindlier creed. 


A day to dream 
Along a stream, 
To think and plan, 
Restores a man, 
And this he knows 
Who fishing goes. 
(Copyright 1920, by, Edgar A. Guest) 
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Folks Know 
NOW- 


that pounds don’t give power, speed nor dur- 
ability. The marvelous performance of the 
Johnson Light-weight Twin Motor has never 
been equalled. 

Arthur Ohme blazed his 4,000 mile trail through the 
Great Lakes and Thousand Lakes region of Minnesota 
with his Johnson Twin delivering more than its rated 
power at the finish. 

E. K. Wallace, Marine Supt. of the U.S. Shipping Board 
writing from Glasgow, Scotland, reports that two John 
son Motors, one fitted to a 12 ft. dinghy and the other 
to a 16 ft. lifeboat, towed a 20-ton yacht, Irene, a cis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile in 10 minutes. 
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Von Lengerke & Detmold, nationally known Sporting 
Goods Dealers of New York City, write: “Our customers 
were delighted in the beginning by the lightness and 
portability and many novel features of the Johnson 
Motor and returned to us again and again, not only 
with corroboration of these advantages, but with truly 
wonderful stories as to its strength, durability and 
dependability.” 

So you see pounds don’t give power, speed or durabil- 
ity. The Johnson gives you all these in the most liberal 
measure ever provided in any outboard motor and yet— 


Weighs Only 35 Cmpiee 


Free Catalog Folder fully describes the many ex- 
clusive advantages only Johnson owners can en 
joy. Note these—Extreme Silence, No Shaking of 
the Boat, Instant Reverse, Universal Steering, 
Quick Action Magneto, Real Float Feed Car- 
buretor, Anti-Cavitation Plate, Spark and Throttle 
Control. Handy take-a-part construction to allow 
packing in the handy Johnson case, which slides 
under a Pullman seat. 


Write for Free Folder today 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 


856 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Office, 120 Broadway, New York City 






"WATER~BUG’ 


THE LIGHTEST, LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER 





If bi 1 f tdoor sports, with some mechanical knowledge and real sales ability, 
Young Men! we dente ment y meen Sale as demonstrator-salesmen to work with established Johnson dealers. 
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That Winsome Feather Minnow 
A BASS LURE DE-LUX, DE-CATCH, AND DE-SPORT 


O. W. 


I have always been a man of enthusiasms, 
a chaser of will-o’-the-wisps. Especially in 
angling has the lure of the bend in the road 
held me enthralled. The new rod, the new 
reel, the new lure has always had power to 
win me from the ancient tackle. Not that 
I have turned my back upon things old, 
ever, only the new thing has been so en- 
trancing that I have literally been compelled 
to try it out. As a result I have lavished 
more money than I should upon fool notion 
after fool notion. My tackle cabinet is 
cumbered with many a loved article, im- 
practical, impossible, for which I fell—hard. 
Strange to say, I do not regret a single fall, 
mourn a single departed “iron man.” Upon 
the other hand, this lure of the unknown has 
led me into the use of many a bit of tackle, 
many a lure, the acquaintance with which 
has added immeasureably to real sport and 
ichthyic success. Here, then, is to that new- 
est bit of fishing paraphernalia, now gestating 
in the mind of some fisherman, somewhere. 

Quite recently, but yesterday it seems when 
I think back, I began to hear whispers of a 

















SOME BEAUTIES 
A black-and-white picture cannot bring out the 
delicate colorings. 


Smith 


new fly-rod lure, a “feather minnow,” that 
had every other bass lure pushed off the 
water and out the tackle-box. (Every new 
lure does that—in prospect!) Just the same, 
{ was inveigled. You see, anything that has 
to do with a fly-rod has me going. Tackle 
gossip is like sewing-circle scandal, hard to 
run down. Tho I wrote fevered and frantic 
letters, here, there and everywhere, all that 
I could get was that one B. F. Wilder had 
made a wonderful discovery or invention, a 
lure that duplicated the action of a wounded 
minnow and was so light that it could be 
handled with a fly-rod. Parenthetically, to- 
day I understand that there is considerable 
discussion and argument as to whether or not 
Mr. Wilder was the real inventor of the 
feather minnow. Now, I have no desire to 
enter the lists and get myself in all kinds 
of trouble—I am too busy fishing—but I do 
hate mightily to see a man defrauded of 
any honor that may rightfully be his due. 
I had always supposed that B. F. was the 
real originator of the idea, tho of course 
there were other feather minnows, not like 
his, and if I may be allowed to say it, not 
so successful. You see, I tied a sort of 
mongrel feather minnow myself. The lure 
as tied by M. F. Wilder is a great success. 

Just to give one experience: Last summer 
I secured a few of the lures, selecting the 
colors for which I have a particular liking, 
for like every feather user I have unbounded 
faith in certain shades under certain water 
and weather conditions. Neither can I un- 
derstand why every intelligent angler does 
not agree with me. That proves I am a 
true angler, I guess, nothing more. Well, 
just for fun one morning, I took a green, 
a yellow and red and white, and hit the trail 
to my favorite bass creek before the early 
bird had one eye out for the laggard worm. 
Pays to beat the birds in midsummer, espe- 
cially if the water is low and the skies clear. 
I bent on the red and white lure, for as 
every reader of this department knows by 
now, I have a great liking for that combi- 
nation of colors. I swung out, “splash,” 
here and there two or three times, up against 
a weed bed, around snags and in the open, 
but nothing stirred. Then I bent on the 
yellow and at the first cast, whiz, bang! an 
old he-bass had it. Great battle, I am telling 
you, for the single hook and light lure did 
not hinder the fish in its rushes. The whole 
battle was up to the rod, reel and fisherman. 
One great little struggle. For a while 1 
thought that Mr. Bronze-back could give my 
well-beloved rainbow trout pointers at leap- 
ing and sounding; at any rate, 1 was put to 
it to hold up my end. In less than thirty 
minutes I had three bass, and I. quit. To 
catch, play and release is hardly fair, and 
to take more than three fish not to be thought 
of. Right then and there I was converted to 
B. F.’s feather minnow. 

Probably every reader of this department 
knows how to manipulate the lure, but I 
will venture a few words of advice for the 
benefit of the tyro who may, perchance, pick 
up the magazine. Understand, this feather 
minnow is not supposed to duplicate any 
sort of fly whatever, but is built to act like 
a wounded minnow swimming and struggling 
away on its side after the manner of a hurt 
baby fish. Every bait fisherman has noticed, 
I am sure, that a fish, especially a black- 
bass, is more apt to strike at a wounded 
minnow than at a live one. If you will just 
remember that the feather minnow of which 
I write is built with that fact in mind, and 
govern your actions accordingly, you will 
have little difficulty in taking plenty of fish. 
I use a short leader as I do when handling 
bass bugs, tho some of my good friends con- 


sider the procedure silly. I like the action 
cf the feather minnow when so attached a 
wee bit better, and take more fish. A three- 
foot leader is plenty long enough, and have 
it stout, for this particular lure wins the big 
ones. Attach the feather minnow directly 
to the end of the leader. I have found a 
snap without a swivel splendid, as it obvi- 
ates tying the leader and renders quick 
changes easy. You will find that the small 
snap will not add sufficient weight to in- 
terfere with the surface action of the lure. 


You noticed that “surface action of the 
lure?” Just remember that the feather min- 
now is a surface lure and let nothing or no 
one tempt you to add sufficient weight to 
make it an under-water lure. There are two 
reasons, yes three, why this is so. The feather 
minnow is a surface lure because a wounded 
minnow struggles along the surface seeking 
in vain to penetrate the depths. Watch one 
and see for yourself. Duplicate its actions. 
You can handle a minnow on the surface, 
where you can watch it, with greater skill 
than one beneath the surface beyond your 
ken. The fish hooked on the surface fights 
there. There are three reasons, all mighty 
good ones. Do not undertake to make long 
casts; they are never necessary. In fact, I 
have come to doubt if it is ever the part 
of wisdom to “stretch the cast.” Control is 
of greater worth than distance without com- 
mand. I always cast in towards weeds or 
snags, just the places where minnows hang 
out, and bass are on the watch for wounded 

















REAL FEATHER MINNOWS 
The full dozen rivals the rainbow in colors. 
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ones. I wait a second or two, sometimes half 
a minute, before beginning any movement; 
then with many a tantalizing jerk and quiver, 
1 slowly retrieve the lure, darting it this way 
and that. He is a sophisticated bass, indeed, 
which will not tumble for, or rather, leap 
to the attraction. 

As to the rod, I may not say much. While 
personally 1 am a great lover of ultra light 
tackle, it never is the part of wisdom to 
employ a wood rod of less than 5 ounces. 
Perhaps I had better advise a 6-ounce 8% 
or 9-foot rod and let it go at that. If you 
care to run chances while courting thrills, 
use a 2% or 3-ounce delicate fly-rod and the 
word of my experience you will get all the 
thrills good for you, and then some. Don’t 
blame me should some old, ugly bronze-back 
smash your tool to smithereens. Remember, 
[ recommend a 6-ounce rod; anything under 
that is at your own risk! I employ an en- 
ameled line, of course, and a rather large 
single-action fly-reel. Some of my friends 
are employing their quadruple level-winders, 
but I find them too heavy for the fly-rod; 
upsets the balance, and a rod must “feel 
right” in my hand or I can not cast worth 
a cuss. If you desire a more rapid reel than 
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the regulation single-action, why not employ 
ar automatic, or if you can endure the gibes 
of your companions, why not investigate the 
possibilities of those large single-action bait- 
casting reels? Take one of those 6 inches 
in diameter and you will have speed enough 
in all conscience. They are not so awfully 
heavy, either. 

The one question most often asked me is, 
“Which one shall I buy?” meaning, of course, 
what pattern. Now, I just can not answer. 
All depends—depends upon water and at- 
mospheric conditions as well as the fish and 


your expertness. To date I have not worked 


out any theory. Sometimes it is one color 
and sometimes another; often any pattern 
seems to work with equal fishfulness. Re- 


much depends upon the par- 
ticular pattern as upon yourself, your un- 
derstanding of the way of a bass with a 
wounded minnow, and your ability to handle 
a fly-rod with skill. If you fail of the de- 
sired results with the feather-minnow. don’t 
lame me, don’t blame the lure—blame your- 
self. To my mind it is the greatest dis- 
covery since the quadruple reel was given 
to bait casters, that without exception, Try 
the feather-minnow for yourself. 


member, not so 


A Mixed Catch. ren Example 


O. W. Smith 


TE WONDER if it is generally under- 

stood that two men in Chicago, IIl., are 
doing a wonderful work in conservation and 
re-stocking. We refer to the mayor of that 
city and his good friend, Wm. H. Stuart, 
one of the associate editors of the Chicago 
Evening American. These two men are re- 
sponsible for the building of an aquarium 
in Lincoln Park which will cost approxi- 
mately $10,000, the cornerstone of which 
has already been laid, with appropriate cer- 
emony. The mayor is now using his influ- 
ence to induce the commissioners of both 
the South Park and West Park systems in 
Chicago to establish hatcheries and there 
seems good reason to believe that he will 
Furthermore, he is endeavoring to 
interest the wealthy residents who own sum- 
mer homes on various lakes and rivers in 
fish hatching, and that will mean the estab- 
lishment of numerous private hatcheries, 
supplementing the work of the state, and 
add a million or more bass to the public 


succeed. 


supply. Such work deserves the commend- 
ation of every lover of our common fishes, 
and it may be that other public men will 


be led by the example of Mayor Thompson 
to “go and do likewise.” Let us hope so. 


DESTRUCTION OF FIsH 
One unconsidered element entering inte 
the destruction of fish is the devastating 
forest fire. So great is the destruction of 
trees and soil that we have no time to think 
of fish. We have noticed that after a wide- 
spread forest fire the fishing in the locality 
is poor for a number of seasons, and have 
laid it to the heating of the water during 
the fire, never thinking of the ash-wash 
which perhaps is more deadly. In the No- 
vember, 1922, issue of the “Fisheries Service 
Bulletin” there appeared a brief yet com- 
prehensive article upon the question. We 
quote verbatim: 
EFFECTS OF FOREST FIRES ON FISH 
New Hampshire. 

Slippery Brook, a tributary of the 
Chatham, N. H., offered excellent 
trout fishing. During May, 1903, a forest fire 
started in the brush that had resulted from ex- 
tensive cutting operations and burned over 3,000 
the brook watershed. Owing to the 
amount of brush scattered thru the remain- 
fire was very intense and burned 
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“INTERBROOKS” 


The angling editor’s “shack” in North 


Wisconsin, 


where much of his fishing “dope” is concocted. 





into the heavy duff soil, creating much as 

Following the fire there were two days of heay 

rain. After this rain large numbers of dead fis 
were noticed along the stream. It is presume 

that the large amount of ash carried into t] 

water filled the stream with alkaline silt, whic 

killed the fish. No observations were made to 
ascertain the presence of dead fish resulting fro: 
the high temperatures of the water at the time 
the fire occurred. In this case, as in most others 
valuable information is wanting from lack of ob 
servation. Altho the fishing conditions hay 
improved since the destructive effects of this fir 
Slippery Brook, the improvement has no 
been sufficient to bring the stream back to the 
condition existing prior to the fire. 
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Tuat PLant A Bass Move. 

Will Dilge in his new magazine, “Th: 
Izaak Walton League Monthly,” started som: 
thing worth while in a recent issue when 
he urged clubs and individuals everywhere 
to “plant a bass.” No fresh-water gam 
fish lends itself more admirably to planting 
than the American black bass. While cray- 
fish are its natural food, it does not dislik« 
minnows, as every live-bait fisher knows, and 
can makeshift to get along with insects as 
fly-fishermen also know. Fact is, the black 
bass is very adaptable, conditions which he 
can not meet and overcome being very bad 
indeed. I have seen the fish flourishing in 
water so unsatisfactory that no fish (game 
fish) save the black bass would endure it 
for a moment. Now then, we are all very 
eager to take a bass, but how many of us 
are ready to plant one? When it comes to 
stocking, we are quite ready to wat for the 
state, or willing to “let George do it.” The 
things “George does” are never well done. 
Unless there is a great planting of bass in 
the future, unless individuals and clubs get 
behind the move, our fishing is doomed. 
Oh, I know that sounds like alarmist talk, 
but it is a fact just the same. The number 
of anglers is increasing each year by leaps 
and bounds, and that is well, providing the 
stocking keeps place with the catching. Two 
things are necessary—increased bass plant- 
ing and smaller catches. tlow many fish 
should a man take? Laws can not deter- 
mine and we may not lay down a hard and 
fast rule, but any man going home with the 
limit of bass should be ashamed to face 
himself at shaving time. I do not care if 
he has but one day on lake or stream dur- 
ing the summer. It is not the fish we catch 
and kill that makes us anglers, but the 
ministry of the out-docrs. Stay your hand, 
brother, stay your han.!, and—plant a *ass 
before you die! 

CATALOGUES. 

We are again coming on fishing days and 
our thoughts are turning towards our chosen 
sport. [ wonder how many of our readers 
have acquired the catalogue habit? I am 
here to say that next to angling books noth- 
ing is more satisfactory and worth-while 
than tackle catalogues; indeed, angling 
books will not take the place of the cata- 
logues, for the latter are supplements to 
the former. I am fairly crazy when a new 
catalogue arrives, putting off many and 
sundry duties that I may have an undis- 
turbed hour with it. I know of no pleasure 
equal to thumbing the pages of a new price 
list while the March rain, the stream lib- 
erating rain, dashes against the window pane. 
Then, too, one can glean more real informa- 
tion from the catalog as well as a vast 
amount of entertainment. Many hints are 
dropped by the tackle maker, hints that any- 
one can use in his own fishing. Of course, 
ihe end of tackle catalogue study is the 
purchase of some bit of paraphernalia, per- 
haps a reel or rod, some lures and a few 
new flies in any event. I remember a series 
of pictures one of the “funny magazines” 
published some springs ago. A man when 
asked if he was going to get any new tackle, 
answered, “Not on your life! The house is 
already overrun with the stuff and I am 
going to cut out fishing, anyway.” Then 
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Heilner) . ..-$3.00 
\mateur Rod “Making... CE 
\merican Food and Game Fishes... w=. 0.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 

2 ES pe ne Se en 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.... 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall).............. 3.00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)............ é 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead). EA 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith)........ 3.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) eae, 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton)...... ... 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake)... 2.00 

omplete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 

ning (Shaw) . 12.50 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies ‘(Ship- 

og) aR EE AEDT pM oe ST Gee ae 1.50 
Dry F ly ‘and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 

Tweed (Scope) ...... ae 5.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) : - 4.00 
F ishing From the Earliest Times..... -.---.-10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)..... sore 
ishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)... 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)...... .. 2.00 
F ly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds).............. 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll). Saicidcitsg OO 
Grim, The Story of a Pike......... cosnp ines aR 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 

pO Oe BE ea eee 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie Car- 

TOON Cobra Nh taal int pene tsp non ostaesadanensaet SeNLaiew 3.00 

ife History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 

Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 5.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. - ee . 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).. 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John)... Stabgicanens ne 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble nary 

PS ree We aes een PT 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt). Betas 7.50 
Some Fish and Some Fishing......................... 3.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)............. 2.50 
rrout Fishing for the Beginner (C lapham) 1.25 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 10. 00 
Trout Lore (Smith) 2.75 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk)... 1.00 
tackwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody, 

M. D. ETS 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart).. . 1.00 
er eS. ee Aa eee 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (V an Dyke)... - 200 
Camping Out (Miller).................. ae 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)........... 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) ... 1.00 
Camper’s Own Book ERE ES 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) ccc... 60 
Camping (Kephart) ee Oe, IRN 75 
Woodcraft (Kephart) ..... i. ae 
Camping and Meodersth (Kephart)... . 8.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter).................. 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)...................... 1.00 
Duck and Goose Shooting....................0......00. 2.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding)........... . 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)......................... 2.00 
he ES SES ER ene eae ore 1.25 
Fer: Teena CAMO oko sos once nen ste 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.......... 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman). cooks A 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. 3 ee 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins....... . 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)...... 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

(Harding) ............ eee ae ae, . 1.50 
Kink Book, SE Re ae 1.25 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work. (V errill). . 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting... a 
Log Cabins and oe ES SE SIRs 2.00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) 25 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)............ 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding)................ 1.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop). a. ee 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)................ 1.00 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)... Se 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). 1.75 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 

ler); paper, $1.25; cloth 1.75 
Steel Traps (Harding). SPSS Mae ae 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... esivtttitiasts aches 1.00 
Tracks and Tracking... Re See 
Trail Craft (Fordyce)... . 2.50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy. 1.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter). 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)... . 1.06 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
American Animals (Stone and Cram).......... 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)........................ 6.00 





American Shotgun, The (Askins)... 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard) 

Black Bears, The (Wright). 

Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
TS EC aoe ere ae nee 

Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 

2) ESA es aS ae ee 

Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
(Mann) ....... iis ckagdicaidetente asters 

Camp Fires in the Canadian ‘Rockies 


(Hornaday) : 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava a (Hornaday) 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt)... sera 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)............ 
Hunting with the Bow and “Arrow 

Pope) 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 


Individual Instruction in Rifle 
rh PS) a ae ene 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)..... 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans) 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 
Moose Book (Merrill) 
Outdoor Pastimes of an 
(Roosevelt) Zz 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. 
Pistol and Revolver 
wright), new and rev. 
Rifle Marksmanship 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 
Tth edition Ss SS RRS DCR 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen and 
Robinson) 
Rifles and Rifle 
Rifles and Shotguns 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 
Still Hunter, The 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazle- 
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American Hunter 
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edition 
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Shooting (Askins) 
(Miller) 


SS) ae ; 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay 
gles (Mayer) ... 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) . 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 


With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 
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Airedale, The (Bruette) 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.10; 
cloth 


Airedale, ‘Setter and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 
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Boston Terrier, Th The “(And All 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)...... > 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette). am 
Dog Book, The (Watson) foal 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams). 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes).... ; 
Haberlein’s Force Collar...................-ccc-cccoccss 
Hounds and Beagles ..... ae ae 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) ES 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) a 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips)... 
Modern Breaking ...... 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) . 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) “ 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)... 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wickham) 
Story of Jack (Lytle)... eas 

Book, The 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog 


(Shelley); cloth ...... 


NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild 
(Dan Beard) ... See 
American Natural “History (Hornaday) 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley).... 

Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 

Bird Life (Chapman)...... 

In Beaver World (Enos Mills) 

Minds and Manners of Wild 
(Hornaday) 

Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills) 

Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A B C of Vacuum Tubes Used in 
Reception (Lewis) 

Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) : 

Bill Johnston’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes) 

emis (D. C. Hutchison) 


Animals 


Animals 


Radio 


Canoeing, santiiihe and Motor’ Boating 
Q Miller) : aa 
Canoe, The—Its “Sefection, Care and Use 


(Pinkerton) 


Chinook Book, The 

Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
(Baggs) 

How to Build a Fishing ‘and Gunning Skiff 
(Miller) 

How to Make Commercial “Type Radio 
Apparatus (Sleever) 

Motor Boat, The—Its Se lection, Care and 
Use 

Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 

Leitch) . ; 

Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
(Sabin) 


Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimrock) 

Outdoor Signaling (Elbert Wells) 

Radio Experimenter’s Hand Book (Sleever) 
Radio-Phone Receiving ... 

Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 

Rediscovered Country (S. E. White) 

Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Capt. 
Gillett) 

Small Boat Building 

Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
son) . : 

Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills) 

Stories of the Great West (Roosevelt) 

Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills) 


All orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C.O. D 
All prices include postage 
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on his way home from business he passed 
a tackle display in one of the store windows. 
He paused to look it over. Last picture 
shows him sneaking in the back door of his 
home with a whole load of tackle. There 
was just enough truth in the thing to give 
it a sting. So get the catalogues and study 
them, but don’t invest unless you just have 
to. You will “have to.” There is more kick 
in the near-fishing offered by tackle cata- 
logs than there is in some other near-stuff. 
One or Two FLlEs. 


Here it is not a matter of sportsmanship, 
some to the contrary notwithstanding, but of 
utility. While I often, wet-fly fishing, em- 
ploy two flies, I realize that one would be 
more scientific, and perhaps successful. 
Who ever saw one fly chasing another across 
the surface of the water after the manner 
of artificial flies? I know that the fisher- 
man will often take two fish on a cast when 
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employing two flies, simply because when 
one trout starts for a counterfeit present- 
ment, three or four are apt to follow, one 
of the latter being taken on the second fly. 
One can present a single fly in a much more 
artistic and scientific manner than he can 
two or three. I think I hear someone ask 
why I confess to using two if all the fore- 
going be true. I will tell you. It is the 
thrill of taking two goodly trout on a single 
cast. Seldom do I succeed in netting both 
fish, when they weigh in the neighborhood 
of a pound, tho now and then I do accom- 
plish it. Last season I caught a brook and 
a rainbow on a single cast, the two fish 
weighing approximately a pound and a quar- 
ter, and being of practically equal weight. 
It was a great battle and highly satisfactory, 
tho I often trembled for the integrity of my 
three-ounce rod and fully expected my leader 
to part. Just the same, I am convinced one 
can do better work with a single fly. 
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Letter No. 864—A Good Platte River Trout 

Editor Angling Department:—I am enclosing 
photo of a 5-lb. native trout I got in the Platte 
River, Colo. It is the nicest fish taken here yet 

















A nice 5-pounder 


this season. I also caught three others there. 
One weighed 334, one 2% and one 2 Ibs. 6 ozs. 
They were the brook trout.—F. H. B., Colo. 





Letter No. 865—Catfish and Sheephead in the 
Rio Grande 

Editor Angling Department:—During the 
month of February of this year I took a fishing 
trip down on the Rio Grande about fifty miles 
below El Paso. We were fishing for blue chan- 
nel catfish, and caught some beauties. I never 
saw a place where blue channel catfish were as 
pretty and as game as they are in the lower 
Rio Grande. I was using a No. 33 Bristol 
casting rod and a Jim Heddon No. 10, with a 
20-pound test Kingfisher line on each. I landed 
one blue cat that weighed 20% pounds, and 
will always remember that fish as being one of 
the best pieces of sport I ever had in landing 
a fish—and I have fished from Idaho to Panama, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in the Gulf of California 
and all along the Pacific Coast from California 
down the Mexican west coast. Landing that 
20-pound blue cat on a 6-ounce bamboo rod. 
No. 20 test line and a 3-0 Sproat hook comes 
up to the mark with any of it. If any of the 
angling brothers have never done this on the 
lower Rio Grande, they have missed something 
they would never forget, especially if they hap- 
pened to be on a river bank lined with cat clam, 
tornillo, cactus, mesquite and various other 
thorny bushes. I had full 50 yards on my 
South Bend reel, and this 20-pounder had it all 
out several times, and each time I turned him 
just in the nick of time. Little carp about 2 
inches long are the best bait for channel cat in 
the lower Rio Grande. 


While down there I also caught a great many 
other fish that were a new kind to me. The 
people here call them “‘gasper goos” or some 
such name. They are shaped a great deal like 
the sheephead fish caught in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Their fins are placed on the body exactly like 
the sheephead. Their mouth resembles that of 
a crappie, and also their teeth resemble those 
of the crappie. They have larger black eyes and 
their scales are not as large as those of a bass 
and are colored something like the silver side. 
They are certainly beautiful to look at—and 
better to eat. They have no more bones than 
a bass, and at this time of the year there is no 
better pan fish. I never caught one that 
weighed less than a piund nor more than four 
pounds. They take the bait very cautiously, 
but once hooked they put up a fine fight and 
will keep it up. In my opinion, they run a 
black bass a close second at anything. I used 
angleworms for bait, but if I ever go back to 
that country I am going to try for them with a 
brass or silver spinner. I believe they will take 
them. Do you know anything about this fish? 
Whatever their right name is, they are lots of 


sport to catch, and delicious to eat.—T. L. K., 
Texas. 

Answer.—You certainly had a fine time on 
your trip, and I am delighted with the tone of 
your letter. Come again with another just-as- 
it-happened yarn. I presume your black-bass- 
like fish is none other than our old friend the 
sheephead, as he looks a wee bit different in the 
South than he does in the Upper Mississipp1 
Valley. With us he is the sheep’s-head or fresh- 
water drum; in Indiana he is the crocus; in 
Ohio the white perch, gray perch, or simply 
perch; farther south he is the drum or thunder- 
pumper, and in Louisiana, gaspergou—the name 
you are familiar with—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 866—Bass and Length of 
Casting Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—There is a shal- 
low stream here with bass, but hard to fish. 
Would you recommend live bait early in the 
season? What about the proper length for cast- 
ing rod?—W. G., Ind. 

Answer.—One cannot advise over-intelligently 
regarding such a problem as yours—there are 
so many elements entering into it. I like to 
fish with live bait, and find it successful often 
on such a stream as you apparently have, tho 
it is a helgramite and crayfish water I should 
judge, both of which are live baits for the later 
season. I think I might resort to medium-sized 
shiner minnows, tho all would depend upon 
local conditions. Just as soon as the weather 
warms up, try bass-bugs, any of the standard 
patterns, wading and casting. Your stream 
should be ideal for that method of angling. 
Run over back numbers of Outdoor Life for 
articles on methods of using bass-bugs. In the 
matter of rod length, I am still wedded to the 
5-foot 6-inch. I realize there is a tendency to 
lengthen the rod, up to 6 and even 6% feet, 
tho for medium-weight “plugs” I think the first 
mentioned—5-foot 6-inch—is far and away pref- 
erable. As to make and material, as well as 
price, you must be the judge. Get as good a 
rod as you can, in the material that appeals to 
you. I have discussed the question quite at 
length here and in my books. I would incline 
to a standard make, a name that has come to 
mean quality.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 867—Do Sinkers Attract Bass? 

Editor Angling Department :—For the past two 
seasons I have been deeply interested in arti- 
ficial lure casting via the 5-foot Heddon, and 
have accumulated and used a fairly extensive 
assortment of alleged bass attracters. Altho it 
has been my experience that the pork-rind min- 
nows and wigglers are the most consistent kill- 
ers on our Texas big-mouths, I have a strong 
personal liking for the single-blade spoon baits 
of moderate size, with Ibis fly or bucktail. In 
casting these spinners I use—as many other 
spoon casters probably do—a “non-kink” sinker, 
and it is in connection with this sinker, or 
weight, that I have evolved a_ simple little 
scheme to make my spoon-spinners more irre- 
sistible (?) to Mons. Micropterus. The non- 
kink sinker, riding as it does at the front of 
the spinner shank, forms a head for the flashing 
body of the struggling creature presumably rep- 
resented by the spoon blade; but the sinker in 
its natural dull-lead color would hardly appear 
to lend any attractiveness to the ensemble, so I, 
with devilish cunning, have decided that by coat- 
ing the little swag-bellied weight with gaudy 
enamel, I can make it “double in brass,” giving 
me avoirdupois for casting, and also doing its 
bit toward drawing favorable notice from the 
six-pounders. Using your amyl acetate sheet 


celluloid varnish, pigmented with tube oil-colors 





and mixed with gilt and aluminum poWders fo: 
metallic shades, I have painted a number of 
sinkers in assorted colors—red, white, green 
gold and silver. Do you think this device 
trivial tho it seems, will do anything towar 
making the casting spinner more effective? Als< 
what about the possibility of a fish striking at 
the weight and thereby failing to be hooked?— 

B. S., Texas. : 

Answer.—Relative to the color upon sinkers 
attracting fish, would say that in my opinion it 
would have that effect, and I can see yo reason 
for so decorating them. I would have sinker: 
of a neutral tint absolutely, for when drawn 
thru the water, even “lead colored,” you will 
see game fish make a pass at them. We want 
the bright colors, if any, on the lure itself and 
so placed that the fish that admires too much 
will get hooked.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 868—Various Trout Tackle Questions 
Editor Angling Department :—Which is better, 
30 or 50 yd. reel for trout-fishing? What do 
you think of the automatic, and, in particular, 
what form of landing net do you prefer, and 
give name of maker? Name a good lure for use 
with fly-rod on trout? What books have you 
out on trout fishing?—H. H. M., Ohio. | 
Answer.—Without any question you will find 
the 50 yd. reel none too large for ordinary fly- 
fishing, the larger spool being considerable of 
an advantage; I would never purchase one _of 
80 yds. unless indulging in “baby fishing” with 
feather-light tackle. In the matter of automatic 
reels I can not advise you, it being out of my 
province to recommend one reel above another. 
The automatic you mention is standard and I 
have used it a great deal, being somewhat lighter 
than many, therefore adapted to use with a 
lighter rod. It is good and thoroughly depend- 
able, well made ol easily controlled. You ask 
for my opinion of landing nets for trout. Well, 
I suppose every man has his favorites, tho 
they should always be compact, yet rigid and 
dependable. I have used those with short handle 
and rubber sling, but personally I like the 
“Barne’s Net,” folds but is easily got at and 
assembled with but a single motion. Write Car- 
los V. Young, 320 Market .street, San Fran- 
cisco. As to a good lure for fly-rods and rain- 
bow, my advice would be, stick to flies, tho 
any of those tiny lures, built exactly like bass 
plugs, but small, will be found perfectly satis- 
factory. Get “Trout-o-rene,” or “Fly-rod wrig- 
ler.” I prefer flies, however. The only book 
on trout I have out is “Trout Lore,” tho 
probably shall ultimately bring out the_ series 
now running in Outdoor Life, ‘“Dry-Fly in 
America,” in book form. Have in prospect and 
nearly completed “The Trout of Little Brooks, 
and “The Trout of Rivers and Lakes.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 869—Curing Trout Again 

Editor Angling Department :—I want to_know 
how to cure trout so they will keep.—H. D., Ill. 

Answer.—Various recipes have been given 
in the Fireside for curing and _ preserving 
trout, and it is impossible to repeat all. ,pome 
are given in the book of “Trout Lore, _and 
in Kephart’s books you will find directions, 
as well as in Breck, “Way of the Woods. 
take trout, splitting along the backbone, if large, 
removing the backbone, rub in dry salt, and 
hang them up over a smudge until well smoked. 
Of course I remove entrails and wash thoroughly 
first. I like to use corn-cobs to make the smoke 
but those can’t be secured in the wilderness, so 
I employ hardwood, preferably hickory, tho 
any hardwood can be used. I like the spicy 
flavor ironwood imparts. From 12 to 36 hours 
in the smoke is required. One can immerse the 
fish in a weak brine for two or three days, then 
smoke in a wood’s smokehouse, just a little 
bark tepee, or even ferns, if plenty. Smoke thor- 
oly, but do not allow too much fire; what 
you want is smoke, not heat. You can cure 
them with vinegar, sugar and spices; in fact 
they can be preserved in a great variety of ways. 
—O. W. § 
Letter No. 870—Do Eastern Brook Trout Have 

Scales? 


Editor Angling Department :—To settle an ar- 
gument, does the eastern brook trout possess 
scales? Is there any Government pamphlet upon 
the question?—C. R. H., Wash. 

Answer.—The eastern brook trout or char, 
possesses scales but they are so small as to be 
invisible to the naked eye tho plainly dis- 
cerned thru a magnifying glass, therefore we 
commonly say the eastern brook trout is scale- 
less. The true salmon trouts, like rainbows, 
steelheads, browns, etc., possess scales easily 
seen and removed with the thumb nail, as the 
fish grows large being much in evidence. The 
eastern brook trout is not even remotely related 
to the other trouts, for the former is not a 
trout at all, but a char. Other chars are the 
great lakes trout, the dolly varden, etc. We 
never should have called the sly beauty of the 
cold creeks a trout, but then, a trout it will 
remain in spite of its true classification. There 
are any number of pamphlets from the United 
States Fish Commission dealing with trouts and 
chars, though for the most part they are lost 
in large reports, tho there are some “‘sepa- 
rates” dealing with various phases of the sub- 
ject. About the best thing for you would be 
“American Food and Game Fishes.”—O. W. S. 
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EIGHT NINETY There’s a Touch of 


‘ Tomorrow in All 
IT HAS been the aim of the Cole Motor Car Com- Cole Does Today 
pany to build A FINER CAR. To just what degree 
of success this has been done is determined by the 
immediate popularity of the Cole Eight Ninety. 


The closed models of the Cole Eight Ninety are a 
marked example of the excellence with which the 
Cole is built. 


Throughout, the Cole is truly “A FINER CAR.” 








COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Conducted by F. E. BrimMer 


Camping in McKenzie Bridge Country 


F. E. Brimmer 


CascaDE NATIONAL Forest, ORE. 

AST season we held pretty close to equip: 

ment, which we plan to do this year, giv- 
ing, however, plenty of additional informa- 
tion about geography, road lore, and camp- 
ing conditions in a variety of sections of the 
country. Thruout last year the editor of 
this department was called upon many times 
to determine routes, itineraries, and even to 
help select just what country to autocamp; 
this being carried on mainly thru corre- 
spondence with readers, who voluntarily 
came to this department, numbering into 
thousands, for such data. This year we are 
going to cover aS many sections by map, 
log, description, and everything of interest 
to the camper as we can. If you care to 
know something about the country you plan 
to autocamp, try passing the buck to this 
autocamping department, and if we can’t tell 
you the red-hot dope we will put you into 


communication with the authorities on the 
spot who will give you this. We have a 


great deal of information at our disposal 
and can likely help you from headquarters. 
Anyhow, don’t guess about conditions before 
you start. Many trips are ruined because 
conditions are not properly investigated be- 
fore the autocamping adventure is started. 

This time we are going to give a little 
data concerning the McKenzie Bridge Coun- 
try in the Cascade National Forest, and the 
editor is indebted for the latest information 
on this country to both the National Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., and to one of 
the largest autocamper supply stores in Port- 
land, Oregon. There is a wide-awake cham- 


as an Oregon Tourist and Information Bu- 
reau, Fifth and Oak streets, Portland, Ore- 
gon; either of which will supply specific 
and detailed answers to any questions pecu- 
liar to the Cascade Forest country. A good 
autocamp is maintained at Eugene, the door- 
way to the McKenzie Bridge section, which 
is at the free disposal of autocampers. There 
are a great many places to camp along the 
highway, the whole forest being the prop- 
erty of your Uncle Sam, who will even lease 
you for a period of years a site on which 
you may build a permanent camp if you like. 
You are welcome to camp where you please, 
so long as you are reasonable and protect 
the resources of the forest, and for one- 
night stops there are many good camp sites 
in towns like Thurston, McKenzie Bridge, 
Leaburg, Belknap, Blue River and Cook’s 
Ranch, as well as plenty of resorts along the 
highway, and indeed camp sites bordering 
the road itself. Speaking of camping right 
in the forest along the highway, this is the 
warning you will find posted: 


senentnanenent Hereeeeeenenenennnssaensnersesonsanenenevenseorenernneneneepenennpenninesaven ne rsrivenosenny 


A tree will make a million matches, 
1 match may waste a million trees; 

{ match has a head but does not think. 
You have to do all the thinking for it. 


tuneeenenet n um 


That’s not such a bad poster to be kept 
on display anywhere that camping is done, 
and the best place of all to keep it in sight 
is right under the hat, or tied by a string 


himself. It’s the easiest thing in the worl-! 
to do a little careless thing with the camp 
fire or matches or when smoking; and in 
Oregon it is a fact—as it likely is in many 
other sections—that yearly campers kill 
more trees by carelessness than lumbermen 
cut during the same period. If you want 
to have a mighty interesting trip in the 
Cascade National Forest, then keep down 
the fire hazard; and conversely, if you want 
to get in wrong with the rangers, then leave 
a smoldering camp fire. The hard thing 
about allowing public campers certain liber 
ties anywhere is the resulting careless dam 
age, always thoughtlessly done, never with 
intention to destroy. It means that we must 
all think, keep and leave a clean camp, and 
put out the camp fire. 

But to go on with the trip into the Mc- 
Kenzie Country of the Cascade Forest, there 
are several points of special interest. Mc- 
Kenzie Bridge itself is the heart and sou! 
of the region, a small summer placed, tucked 
cozily in the mountains. It is the outfitting 
point for the whole northern portion of the 
forest, and here you may hire horses, guides, 
and buy groceries, gas, oil, and other ac- 
commodations. Horses and guides are only 
needed where you want to take interesting 
off-highway trips. 

The accompanying map shows the location: 
of the places of interest in the forest, the 
National Forest Boundary being given, as 
well as automobile roads, trails, stores, meals 
and lodgings, gasoline stations, ete. 

Foley and Belknap Hot Springs are mod- 
ern summer resorts in the heart of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, but accessible by automo. 
bile. They provide baths, swimming pools 
dancing, good hotel and camping accomme 
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Mountain are good close-in points that fur- 
ish wonderful views of glacier peaks, 
nountains, lava streams, and virgin forest. 
Linton, Elk, Scott, and Buoy Lakes, Linton 
ind Rainbow Falls, the snow-clad Sisters 
towering more than 10,000 feet skyward, lava 
fields, and Castle Rock are points worth 
.eeing. From your autocamp in almost any 
section of this country you will make never- 
o-be-forgotten horseback trips over trails 
eeming with vistas worth while. 

When you enter this or any other National 
Forest, you are urged for your own good 
to “please register.” Urgent business or 
ther necessity may make it imperative to 
locate you and the ranger telephone lines 
xtend almost everywhere, certainly any- 
where you will go by auto. Let a forest 
ranger know where you are going and the 
route you plan to take. You will always 
find the rangers glad to help and to advise, 
and the telephone lines are free for busi- 
ness or emergency use. 

One of the special attractions offered the 
autocamper in Oregon is excellent fishing 
and hunting in season. The non-resident! 
hunting license is $10; fishing, $3, but 
women fish free. Deer, squirrels, rabbits 
erouse and quail are plentiful thruout the 
forest. 
land, Oregon, for ap- 
plication blanks for li- 
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crowding, or when mixed crowds are camp- 
ing in the same party, giving all the pri- 
vacy to each apartment that one gets in a 
summer cottage. 

The accompanying photo shows the outfit 
set up as a three-room autotent. First the 
central tent is erected, the top of canvas and 
the supporting standard of seamless brass 
and aluminum tubing, making it light and 
strong. The single tent alone weighs . 0 
pounds, is 7x7 feet on the ground, allowing 
6 feet square of floor space. With a lean-to 
style of tent attached to one side of the 
original tent you have a two-room camp, 
the second being 5x7 feet. Screened and 
curtained windows are in each end of the 
room of the camp. The three-room camp 
pictured is possible by simply adding another 
lean-to tent against a second ‘side of the 
central tent. You can keep on doing the 
same to form the four and five-room camp, 
each room about the central tent being 5x7 
feet, about half of the floor room allowing 
head-room as well, the bed being placed 
conveniently under the eaves. The complete 
five-room camp weighs 90 pounds. When 
packed, this unique autotent rolls to a bundle 
5 feet 3 inches long and varies in diameter 
from 8 to 12 inches, depending on the num- 


Address State Game Warden, Port. ber of rooms used with the central tent. 





censes, copy of game 
laws, etc. There is no 
fishing to be compared 
with that along the Mc- 
Kenzie, a roaring moun- 
tain stream, water ice 
cold. clear as crystal, 
the haunt of Dolly Var- 
den and rainbow trout. 
Eastern brook trout and 
other trout are found 
in the lakes near the 
summit of the Cas- 
cades. The limit is 
fifty trout per day and 
each must be at least 
6 inches in length. 
Fish for dinner is as- 
sured anywhere in the 
McKenzie Bridge Coun- 
try, a fishing paradise. 


Truck built on lines 


Unique AUTOTENT. 

One of the most interesting autotents 
starts out something like an umbrella-style 
tent; however, it doesn’t stop but keeps on 
growing—at your will—until it may em- 
hrace not only the one room of the ordinary 
tent of umbrella style, but also it may in 
clude two, three, four, or even five rooms. 
Such a tent is favored greatly when large 
numbers are camping together, one tent 
serving for eight or ten people without 





of round-up wagon. This outfit did more than 
5,000 miles last summer. 


INTERESTING TRIP. 

The editor gets a good many interesting 
letters and some of them voluntarily tell 
about unique outfits that are worth while. 
Here is one, for instance, where a_ truck 
was used fitted out just like an old round-up 
wagon, chuck box in back, beds rolled in 
tarpaulins, campers using pot racks and 
dutch ovens. 

This outfit headquarters in Colorado. Last 
summer, from May 24th to August 13th, a 

















ONE TO FIVE-ROOM CAMP, AS DESCRIBED, SHOWING THREE-ROOM SET-UP 
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party of four made 5,466 miles with the 
truck outfit, autocamping thru Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, then 
into Canada, back south into Glacier Na- 
tional Park, thru Montana into Yellowstone 
Park, thence thru Jackson Hole country to 
Colorado again. 

Every once in a while the autocamping 
department gets a suggestion about outfits 
like this that is worth while. If you have 
any suggestions, and definite data about 
equipment that has been proven out on the 
trail, let us hear about it and where possible 
we will be glad to pass it on. The above 
outfit was described by Martha B. Albin, 
Kiowa, Colo., and the accompanying photo 
looks like a mighty convenient caravan for 
long-distance work, a type of outfit especially 
popular in the West, where youngsters grow 
up with a chuck box and round-up wagon. 

Camp ILLUMINATION. 


A good many folks are just naturally 
wondering how in blazes to keep camp illu- 
minated at night so that it will be really 
light. It seems that one goes and camps in 
some nice park where the city supplies elec- 
tric lights and then you go into remote 
country and camp seems a mighty dim place 
without electricity. Even with a trouble 
light attached to the battery the little bulb 
does not give much illumination, and with 
the use of the spotlight and its highly- 
polished reflector you get a concentrated 
light that does well if you want it all in 
once place, but does not satisfactorily illu- 
minate camp either. A candle, especially 
when used in a special candle lantern, is a 
mighty good thing, unless you have sewing, 
darning, writing, or some particular work 
to do. Kerosene oil lamps or lanterns are not 
satisfactory because the globes may become 
broken too easily, the oil may drip out some- 
where and saturate the grub, and kerosene 
carried along makes just that much more 
weight, with little gained, unless of course 
you use it cooking, and that is hardly ad 
visable when a gasoline stove is so much 
more efficient and you have the fuel right 
in the gas tank of the car anyhow. 

For several seasons the editor has used 
a little compressed gas ouifit, specially de 
vised by thoughtful makers, who are them 
selves autocampers, at least the editor found 
that three men in the small tank depart 
ment of the plant were when he happened 
to drop in unexpectedly one afternoon to 
sav howdy. Certain carbide lamps are ex- 
cellent, but for the average autocamper there 
is nothing to beat the little 6x20-inch tank 
with its supply of gas. Used in the field, 
this tank will last about a week for part 
of the meals and camp, lighting both. Nat- 
urally when in the land of plenty of wood, 
where open grates or fireplaces are offered 
free gratis to the camper, the outer will not 
use gas for cooking. But merely for the 
purpose of illumination this outfit is worth 
taking along. It is the same convenient 
tank that lighted automobiles a few years 
ago, indeed is doing it today. The little 
stove with the tank will boil a quart of 
waiter in less than five minutes, or you can 
change to low flame and just simmer: the 
stewpot if you like. The light itself is in- 
dependent of the cooking attachment, and 
the brilliancy of the light, too, may be reg- 
ulated to any intensity. When undressing 
in camp you may want to turn the lights 
low, especialiy if you are in a white-walled 
tent, and the gas jet may be turned as low 
as a candle. And when needed you have a 
brilliant illumination that will light up the 
whole camp and enable you to see plainly 
if you are called upon to extract a sliver 
from Junior’s finger or have to write a letter 
“just right” to your sweetheart. 

IpeaL Outrir No. 5. 


For the last few months the editor has 
been trying to make this department prac- 
tical to the extreme by listing a trail-tested 
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He smokes 
a meerschaum pipe 


fifty years old 


Packed with Edgeworth he 
thinks no other pipe can 
compare with it 


We have run on the case of three genera- 
tions of pipe smokers preferring the meer- 
schaum pipe to all other pipes. Not only 
that, but all three generations smoked the 
same meerschaum pipe (in turn, may we 
be allowed to add). 


For further details we refer directly to 
the present owner of the ancient pipe. 


“Dear Sirs,” he wrote us, 

“T have a meerschaum 
pipe originally _ pur- 
chased and smoked by 
my grandfather. When 
he died, he willed it to 
my father, who smoked 
it continually through- 
out his lifetime. 
“When the pipe came 
me, I was a little 
dubious about ac- 
cepting the family 
W responsibility of 
keeping up the 
tradition. I tried 
several brands of 
tobacco in the 
pipe and they all 
made me sick. 
Then someone sug- 
gested Edgeworth. 

“From that day to this I have smoked no 
other tobacco—no other pipe. 












HIGH GpAd! 


ipyeyeo). i 


“Give me the old family meerschaum and 
a little blue can of Edgeworth and I can get 
all the enjoyment out of smoking there is 
any time of day or night. 


“Perhaps I’m prejudiced, but that’s the 
way I feel about pipe smoking. And that’s 
the way I intend to feel as long as you 
continue to make Edgeworth.” 

Well, we can reassure our correspondent 
on that point, for we intend to go on mak- 
ing Edgeworth just as long as there are 
smokers who would give up smoking if they 
couldn’t get Edgeworth. 
making friends 
out more free 


And we intend to go on 
for Edgeworth by sending 
samples. 

So if you haven’t tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address and we will im- 
mediately forward to you generous helpings 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


For the free samples, address Larus &' 


Brother Company, 39 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
it will make it easier for you to get Edge- 
worth regularly if you should like it. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 


you would pay the jobber. 
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and true outfit, a so-called “Ideal Outfit.” 
This time he wishes to nominate as Ideal 
Outfit No. 5, a low-riding camping trailer, 
as illustrated. 

There are distinctly two types of camping 
trailers, as different as a frog from a toad— 
no insinuations that 
either is a toad, under- 
stand—but while they 
do look alike they are 
just as different as the 
examples given. One is 
the low-riding type, and 
the other is the high- 
riding variety. By this 
is meant the ability to 
fold down compactly. 
A trailer that rides as 
high as your car is 
really a portable bun- 
galow or cottage camp; 
while the more compact 
and low-folding type is 
more like a tent home. 
The high-riding type 
undoubtedly pull hard- 
er, are more likely to be 
top heavy, give greater 





wind resistance; while Ideal Outfit No. 5, 
the little low fellow has 
all the accommodations without the three 


drawbacks enumerated. However, the high 
trailer can be made into the nightly camp 
more quickly than the low trailer. 

The accompanying photo shows Ideal Out- 
fit No. 5, a low-riding camping trailer that 
the most modest automobile can pull almost 
anywhere, anywhere indeed on improved 
roads, and dirt roads that are reasonable. 
The tent is heavy waterproofed canvas, 7x12 
feet, and note that it extends clear to the 
ground all about the body of the trailer, an 
important consideration, warmer on _ cool 
nights and giving additional floor and pack- 
ing space under cover. Two double beds, 
76x48 inches; with real sagless steel springs; 
ice box and food compartment, the former 
8x12x28 inches, the latter same size, five 
compartments in each; easy springs of semi- 
elliptic type; wheels take 30x3 inch tires; 
and the weight is surprisingly light, being 
about 700 pounds. There are two large 
storm-proof and curtained windows, the 
frame is selected wood, stained and var- 
nished. When folded down a taxeuulin cover 
laces tightly to make a dust-provf trailing 
outfit. The body of the trailer may be used 
when not camping, for commercial purposes, 
being seasoned wood, iron and braced ade- 





quately, size 48x76 inches, with 12-inch 
panels, and end drop gate. 
SLEEPING 1n Your Car. 
A good many autocampers want to slee; 
in their car, some buying an enclosed typ: 
purposely to have a domicile in which they 





fully described; a low-riding camping trailer. 


may sleep securely anywhere when camping. 
Others take any style of car under the sun 
almost and convert it into a portable sleeping 
chamber when night comes along. 

There are numerous beds that will make 
your touring car, coach, sedan, or truck even 
over into a bedchamber at night. One of 
the best of this type utilizes the car cush- 
ions. The bed itself is supported, not by 
the frame of the car as in many types, but 
on steel rods that virtually make a high bed 
over the tops of the seats. The mat is can- 
vas, but the steel frame of the bed is so made 
that the seat cushions slip into place just 
underneath this mat, thus you sleep on 
your spring-cushioned car seats. This bed 
conforms to every curve of the reclining 
body, gives ample room, wide enough and 
long enough, and is sturdily built. The 
weight is 20 pounds, and the bundle when 
rolled is four inches in diameter by two 
feet long. 

ANOTHER TRUCK OUTFIT 

Among the good ideas that come to us 
is this one from Richmond, Va., autocamper, 
being essentially the truck used as a foun- 
dation upon which a touring car body is 
placed, in the rear of which the builder is 
placing a camping trailer body. This is 
for long-distance autocamping. The idea 
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is this: Recently this autocamper took a 
party to Yellowstone Park from the East 
ind found that a touring car outfit was not 
.atisfactory. Now he wants to take a party 
f five to the Pacific Coast and return, and 
o he is building the combination touring- 
camping outfit on a truck. 

This writer objects to using a car camp- 
ing body, which his home-made outfit will 
ereatly resemble, because he says that the 
people in his party refuse to ride sitting 
sideways. By mounting a touring car body 
on the front end of the truck chassis he will | 
be enabled to ride all the folks face forward | 
and in ordinary easy touring car seats. In 
back of the touring car body on the front 
of his truck this autocamper is placing a 
camping trailer body, embodying in one unit 
a shelter for the night, two double beds, a 
cozy bed for the fifth member of the party 
being placed on the floor in the trailer body. 
There is also in the trailer unit a kitchen- 
ette where all the food can be carried, in- 
cluding an ice box and gasoline stove, with 
all cooking utensils. This autocamper wrote 
to the editor of this department for help 
about the details of construction of this out- 
fit. Any truck built on the speed wagon 
type, that is, for speed and not primarily for 
power, ought to handle a touring car body of 
small type, leaving room for the camping 
trailer body. A certain camping trailer man- 
ufacturer, having a body that just suited the 
builder, was very willing to sell its outfit in 
this shape (just the body alone) and the 
outfit is evidently one that may prove as pop- 
ular as the regular camping car, the rec- 
ognized “right” outfit for long-distance work. 

















Come on, fellers, dry yer tackle, 
Case yer rods an’ oil yer reels, 
Stretch yer leaders, smooth yer hackle, 
Shake the swamp moss from yer creels. 
Hang yer waders in the cellar, 
Never let ’em dry an’ crack; 
Don’t forget “the other feller” 
Who cooked grub an’ toted pack. 
Fishin’s over for this summer— 
Hope ’twill be as good nex’ year, 
Fer it sure has been a hummer— 
An’ we'll camp ag’in right here. 





Never saw such fightin’ critters 
As them speckled mountain trout; 
Jumps clean out an’ fairly glitters, 
Tries to spit yer tackle out; 
Ducks ag’in an’ stays in under 
’Til you think he’s goin’ to drown, 
Then, like roarin’, rumblin’ thunder 
He goes racin’ up an’ down. 
Then’s yer chance if you are clever; 
Thumb yer reel an’ hold him tight; 
He can’t keep that up forever; 
Soon he’s yours, you win the fight. 
Back at home I s’pose they're wishin’ | 
We'd show up an’ bring some fish; 
“Tell the world” we’ve been a-fishin’ 
An’ they’re sure to get their wish. 
E. F. Haywarp. 











THE “RED SEAL” 
AUTO BED 


The Cheapest GOOD Camp Bed on fhe Market 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to be 
the best, most comfortable, most luxurious auto bed 


on the market. Light weight. Open size 17 inches 
high, 6 feet 4 inches long, and 47 inches wide; rolls to 
a small bundle 5inches in diameter by 47 inches long. 


THE WONDERFUL 


“RED SEAL” 
PALMET TENT 


WATERPROOF 


Has three thicknesses of canvas at the vital points. 
Seven foot awning extension as shown. Sewed-in 
canvas floor and continuous threshold make tent in- 
sect, reptile and wind-proof. Two Bobbinet Screen 
Windows with large, inside - operated storm flaps. 
Insect-proof Bobbinet Screen Door. Packs into neat 
packing bag 48 inches long by 10 in. diameter. Pat- 
ented folding center pole (8 ft.high). Walls 6 ft.6 in. 
from ground to eaves. Made in two sizes. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 
FREE—Send for large Camp Out Catalog No. 304 











IDEAL OUTDOOR SPORT 


WITH A UNION CAMP TRAILER 








Above shows how outfit 
folds flat into trailer. No 
side-sway, not top heavy. 














Here is a complete home on wheels for you, one that soon pays for itself in hotel 
bill savings, and with a sport all its own. 


What better outdoor fun than to strike out on a Union Camp Trailer trip? For a 
day, a week, or for months. There’s comfort for the entire family—spring beds, 
stove, electric lights, refrigerator, mosquito screens, table and all. 


Compare the specifications of our equipment. It’s made of stuff that will carry it 
for years, across the continent, anywhere. Any car pulls it easily and without strain. 


It’s almost indispensable for real fishing trips, and all motoring. The 1923 model 
is better. The price is much lower. Surely you don’t want to pass the long motor- 
ing season without this equipment. 


Write for Catalog Today 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles Street, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Most Famous Lure 


in America 


‘ ‘[TARDEVLE” gets them” — 

that is the word that 
sportsmen pass along to 
each other. And “Dar- 
devle” does get them— 
that is why this is 
the most 
and biggest sell- 
ing lure in 
America. 













Easiest 
bait to cast 
you ever 
handled— 
cuts the air like 
a knife, and when 
in the water you can 

make it float or dive 

deep, just as you wish. 

Order yours now—last year 

we were sold out early in the 

season. Dardevle-| oz.-85 cents. 
Dardevlet 3-5 and 2-5 oz.-85 cents. “Dar- 


devle Imp”-1!4 oz.-65 cents. 


“Nostealum” Insect Hooks 


Sizes to Hold Everything from 
a Housefly to a Shiner—and 
You Bet They DO Hold 


EVERYBODY uses live 

bait, and everybody 
has had trouble by losing 
bait. These wonderful 
“Nostealum™” live bait 
hooks hold everything from 
‘ a housefly toa shiner—and 
they hold the bait firmly. 
Save you lots of bait and 
lots of bother. Order a 
range of sizes—you will 
always be glad you got 


them. 
10-9-8-7....15 cents each 
6:54..::20 * sg 
Peer, + ies - 
tA | Mae oe 
Visca - = <2 
ea..s80 * i 
20.089 °° oy 
$.0....00 °" i‘ 


o 


405,299. 0% 
12-13-14 (with hooks re- 
versed) 20 cents each 





“Osprey” Waterproofed Line 
Easy Sliding and Extra Strong and Durable 
TRY this wonderful line once—and you 


will use it always. Handles so easy— 
slides thru 
the guides 
as smooth 
as can be 
imagined. 
Resists the 
destructive 
action of 
salt or fresh 
water for a 
longer time 





than you 

think possi- 
ble. ‘Best Line on the Market’ says 
Sportsmen. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. 


Interesting folder free on request 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


310-12 Congress Street East. Dept. L 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Auto Camp Craft 


Claude P. Fordyce 


THr greatest of all American sports 
motor camping—gives an individual the 
most satisfactory kind of a vacation. It gets 
one away from the duties and obligations- 
the imprisonment—of every-day life and, be- 
ing a radical change to opposiies in- living, 
relaxes tired nerves and frees the mind out 
where an acquaintanceship with other men 
and scenes substitutes for the provincial. 

Living in the wide, free out-of-doors is 
a novel, refreshing experience and harkens 
back to man’s inborn want to get back to 
Nature in all her simplicity, but not until 
the universal adoption of the motor car and 
the consequential imperative improvements 
in roadways which overspread our common- 
wealth in a vast and complicated network 
did the actual realization of outdoor tours 
become the privilege of common people. and 
now motor camping is universal. 

Granting the desire and need of vacations 
and the means of taking them, there re- 
mains the actual method of going about it, 
and there looms up a new science in our play- 
world—autocamp craft. Its methods are 
learned from experience and its simple mas 
tery is imperative if you are to make your 
vacation very cheaply and most enjoyably 
and with the greatest freedom and independ 


ency. Unfortunately there is no standard 
to offer. You must know the essentials—there 
are many ways of accomplishment upon 


which no two agree. 


Upon what equipment one chooses for 
motor camping depends a great deal the suc- 
cess of the outing and he should be gov- 
erned first by convenience and comfort, then 
select items which are the most compact 
and the lightest available. Camp life offers 
enticing possibilities, for it gives you inti- 
macy with the wilderness—you are a pilgrim 
to Nature, so do not let this privilege be 
iliwarted by making camp life a chore. Get 
an outfit which is reduced to comfortable es- 
sentials and nothing else, get a system in 
using this outfit and have time to enjoy your- 
self. 

Say we plan on a thousand-mile jaunt along 
the gasoline trail to a section of our vast 
American wilderness. When we go to item- 
ize the outfit needed it would perhaps seem 
too voluminous for practicality, but one must 
plan on camps awav from the base of sup- 
plies; one must have food supply enough 
for at least two days; he must sleep com- 
fortably every night, be well housed from 
inclement weather; camp cookery must be 
simple and the food adequate for an appe- 
tite increased beyond the bounds of your 
supposed capabilities. The car must be kept 
in perfect running condition, and to keep 





it thus it must be gone over daily for loos¢ 
parts, to see that tires are properly inflated 
and in repair and working parts well oiled 
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“T would not be without a collapsible wood- 
burning stove with telescopic pipe. It keeps the 
camp cozy in inclement weather and projects our 
week-end motor camping trips the year round.” 


Articles made especially for motor camp- 
ing are best for they are made under the 
special requirements for greatest utility, sim- 
plicity, compactness and reduction in weight. 
Such are good buys, and even if this were 
not true they would win <« place for them- 
selves in the motorist’s kit if they but con- 
tributed toward making’ the tour a success. 
Types of outfitting items which you will need 
are offered for your choice; which one suits 
your likes is the one for you to get. For 
what particular make of goods you will find 
best you are welcome to the experience of 
the Outdoor Life staff and their co-operating 
readers who have gone to no little pains 
to ascertain this for your benefit. 

Get a good tent for autocamping. It will 
last for years. Like choosing a lens for a 
camera, I would put all the money I could 





A confusing array of tents is offered the motor camper. This is the umbrella style, giving a 


macimum ot head 


room, and being very quickly set up. 




















in the tent. It is your “house”—a comfort- 
able abode which is especially appreciated 
by feminine members of a party who are apt 
to dote on the horrors (?) of motor camp- 
ing until they are shown its comforts. The 
tent is your haven of rest when the chill of 
night air rolls down upon the dying embers 
of the friendship campfire, and you hunt the 
warmth of fluffy wool. In inclement weather 

tent so arranged as to accommodate a 
wood-burning stove (with asbestos ring in 
the tent roof for the telescopic pipe) will 
ilways be in my outfit. Such a stove should 

: collapsible. 

Any of the following tent styles are good: 
Kither the (a) lean-to or Amazon, (b) com- 
bination tent-bed, (c) wall tent, (d) pal- 
metto or umbrella tent, or (e) trailer. Speci- 











Clothing for women is much the same as for 
ien. The best outfit is suggested by the army 
coutrement. Knickers no longer cause snickers. 


fications: The tent fabric should be tan or 
green (the process of dyeing with minerals 
to a tan color adds preservative) water- 
proofed and mildew-proofed (both of which 
ire supplied in a one solution treatment), 
if balloon silk or light-weight double filled 
army duck, mosquito netting (curtain 
scrim or cheesecloth) over windows and 
loorway, with awning or porch flap if type 
f tent permits it, and collapsible poles so 
is to be able to pitch tent away from car 
n case you want to leave camp for short 
trips. 

The sleeping outfit can be vastly overdone 
n bulk. In order to insure adequate warmth 
there is but one answer and that is wool, 
ind never cold, clammy cotton. Remember, 
uur body covering, whether it be clothing 
i sleeping cover, simply holds in the heat 
nanufactuerd by the body—insulates, so to 
speak. Sleeping bags are very popular for 
they eliminate the entrance of outside air 
ind are now so made as to be easily taken 
ipart for cleaning and airing. Next to the 
body, then, have a warm bag of either blan- 
keting, wool batt quilt, loosely-woven wool 
fibers, eiderdown or wool felt. Outside of 
this a light canvas or balloon silk shell or 
sag. There is considerable variance in the 
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Enjoy Home Comforts 


On Your Camping 11 Ips .. : 
cMotor — ay - reg 


She Jrailer ™ 


J NSTEAD of cluttering up your car inside anc 
out with tent, bedding, luggage, food supplies 
and all sorts of camp equipment, travel easy; 
make and unmake camp in a jiffy; and enjoy many 
heretofore impossible camp comforts by using 
THE TRAILER DE LUXE on all your 1923 
trips. 


A complete outing home for two to six people on 
vacation and short pleasure jaunts. Compactly 
arranged, quickly handled, strongly built of finest 
ma‘erials, and any car can pull it up hills or thru 
sand. Everything clean, out of sight and ready 
for instant use. 


Fig. 1 shows the Trailer De Luxe hitched to car. 
Fig. 2 shows Trailer detached, clamp lock on 
either side of case released, case pulled to upright 
position by handle at top, and ready to open. 
Fig. 3 shows two more clamp locks released, lid 
off, wings opened and tent ready to be extended. 
Fig. 4 shows tent guyed in place with steel ten 
pins in rear, case clamp in ground, and front guy 
rope to either wheel of car. Fig. 5 shows tent 
house with front flap raised and beds in position. 
One can pitch camp with THE TRAILER DE 
LUXE in five minutes. 


Trailer has ample axle clearance for all roads, 
weighs less than 700 pounds, is perfectly balanced, 
and pulls lightly on regular ball-bearing wheels 
with highest grade 30x3%% tires. Chassis ruggedly 
constructed, with steel tongue and a hitch that 
WORKS right always. Has 56-inch springs, good 
for any load. The only rain and dust-proof trailer 
on the market. Has electric tail light. 


Tent when open is 12 Beds, with bedding, fold 
feet by 8 feet and high back on the wall when 
enough for occupants not in use, giving the 
to stand erect. Is made whole interior for camp 
of best grade 10-oz. use, cooking, etc., in 
khaki, with two venti- daytime. Two army 
lating windows, and is 
thoroly rainproof. Made 
to stand hard use. 


cots for four extra peo- 
ple can be carried at 
top of case if desired. 
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In addition to the 
two commodious beds 
with mattresses, this 
tent home has a rigid 
table for day use, 
with chest for ice and 
foodstuffs below, a 
complete dresser 
where clothes may be 
carried free from dust 
and wrinkles, medi- 
cine cabinet, clothes 
hangers, large laun- 
dry bag at top of 
case, pockets for 
many small articles, 


conveniences that you 
must see to fully ap- 
preciate. Tent is 
electric-lighted, same 
as your home. 


No more of the old drudgery and annoyance of packing and unpacking, and changing 
contents of your car night and morning if you use THE TRAILER DE LUXE 


No loose parts to put together. 
make or unmake camp in the rain. 


All beds and equipment remain dry, even when you 
Trailer can be left attached to car when tent is 
erected, making a rigid brace thru tongue and chassis. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Today for Full Information to Dept. O. L. 123 


DOUGLAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 





NY Dealers, Send Now for Our Liberal Proposition. Good Territory Still Open 


2a. 


room for suit cases / 
on top of dresser 
when trailer is folded 
up, and many other 
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—illustrating Thompson’s New 
1923 Models in Full Color 


RITE today for your copy. See the 

finest, most famous line of boats we have 
ever offered. And at new revised prices which 
represent savings greater than ever before! 


Par 6 ne ne icocicuncdencudasebersumernvancae $45 up 
NR  -.  . eiemmenad manne $34 up 
Fishing and Duck Boats-------------------- $32 up 
Rowboats tor Outboard Motors-_-_-_-_---------- $46 up 


Speed Canoes for Outboard Motors---..----- $73 up 
Motor Boats (16 to 26 ft.) with engine 
installed _..$200 up 
Ao ———s 
ORDER BY MAIL 
State kind of boat in which 
you are intereste 
THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
213 ELLIS AVE. 
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PESHTIGO, wis. 
By WARREN H. MILLER 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 
NEW! “The Sportsman's Workshop” ........ $1.26 
How to make tents, pack-sacks, cook-kits, tent 
stoves, decoys, reloading, rifle and rod — 
leather working. Silk Cloth binding, $1.7 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound"’...... .......++ 1,00 
How to raise, train and doctor the three great 
hunting breeds. Pedigrees, kennel construction, 
care in puppyhood. 
“Camp Craft" The standard work oncamping 1.78 
“Rifles and Shotguns". ...........-+.eseee+8 2.60 
Practical big game and wing shooting. 
“Camping Me  cccasubavcatechesisened dncons 2.00 } 
The “‘Sourdough book’’ for veteran woodsmen. | 
“The American Hunting Dog”’...............- 2.60 | 
A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup- | 
pies, breeding, training, dog diseases. | 
“Canoeing, Salling and Motor Boating’’..... 2.60 | 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs. 
“The Boy’ s Book of Hunting and Fishing". 2.00 
Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for boys. 
“How to Bulld a Hunting and Fishing Skiff" .60 
“How to Bulld a Salling Canvas Canoe" 60 
“The Medicine Man In the Woods" ........ 26 
WARREN | H. MILLER, INTERLAKEN, N. J. 

























Oriental Wiggler.- -$1°2 
Wiadler... ]°o9o ) 


Little Litlle Eaype Wiog gler - --75¢ 
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Pork Rind Stri B58 














WIZARD 


ee AND WATERPROOFED 
WINGED > 


7 TROUT FLIES ~ 


Unequaled for real sport, dependability 
and complete satisfaction for catching 
trout. 


Mail this coupon today for further information 
SCRE TESESESERESSTESS EEE Eee eee eee eee 


Wright & McGill, 
21 Clayton Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado, 
Send me immediatly full particulars re- 
garding your Wizard Trout Flies. 

eS 


Street 


City— : 











| and an air mattress fine 


| used at home the year 


| Army cots are liked by some. 


way 
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sleeping bags 
are constructed to keep 
air from entering at 
the shoulders, and one 
extremely light but 
very warm bag has this 
worked out to perfec- 
tion. 

The warmth and com- 
fort you will enjoy de- 
pends a good deal on 
what you have under 
the bed. Cowboys pre- 
fer to sleep with their 
bed directly on the 
ground, especially in 
cold weather, and for 
this the floor cloth is 
a real need. A mat- 
tress of wool batt is 
good for cold weather 


any time for summer 
camping. I have slept 
in ideal comfort on an 
air mattress above tim- 

















berline right on snowy, 
wet rocks, and _ this 
same air cushion is 


around. It is a good buy. 

But don’t bring the top and bottom together. 
Full-length mattresses of this type are un- 
necessary—have it just long enough to reach 
from shoulders to knees and 25 inches wide. 
Perhaps the 


| most popular way to sleep is in a combina- 


| tion tent bed 
| for the two is used. 
| to a minimum the work of putting up camp, 


in which a common support 
Such a bed reduces 


and the stretched bed is quite satisfactory. 
The tonneau bed fits over the tops of the 


| auto seats and when the side curtains are 


on one sleeps as cosy as a “microbe in a 
bug’s ear.” These beds are good as “spares” 
when the rest of the party sleep in tent, or 
if traveling in ever-summer country where 
shelter is not needed for cooking or dining 


| and no inclement weather is apt to be en- 
| countered. 


Don’t try to travel dressed up; you will 


| have lots of company in khaki, and every- 
body, men and women, wear knickers—that’s 


the custom of the outdoor clan. For men— 
light wool union suits even in summer, tan 
wool and negligee shirts, cap or Stetson 
hat, army riding breeches, golf stockings or 
puttees, army shoes, rubbers, and an extra 
pair of high-topped leather hunting boots, 
a rain garment (either a coat or a coverall 
suit), light and heavy wool socks and an 
outing coat of wool. For women, a khaki 


| riding habit (neatly tailored coat and riding 
| breeches are now offered at a fair price), 
| puttees or golf stockings, boy scout easy 
| shoes and rubber covers, a woolen blouse, 


| fancy 
| ment, 


silk *kerchief and a rainproof gar- 
felt hat. 
A cloth roll with pocket and tie tape does 


| well for the toilet kit which should be com- 


| the market, 


posed of such essentials as a metal trench 
mirror which is unbreakable, brown crash 
towels, tissue towels, soap, cold cream, zinc 
stearate powder and a kit for mending, for 
shaving and for first aid, brush and comb. 
Amber goggles in case must be supplied for 
each member of the party to reduce the ef- 
fect of wind and sun glare on the eyes. 


At least one camera in a party will serve 
to preserve the trip asa photo diary. Asmall 
size (as 24x3% in.) is preferable, and with 
as good a lense as you can afford. Take 
plenty of film, get an exposure meter and fol- 
low its dictates religiously. A tripod is an 
essential, for it allows time exposures where 
the light is poor and where you want to 
stop down to get detail. Most failures of 
the amateur are due to under-exposure. A 
very fast roll film and film pack is now on 
and the lack of such cost the 





of habits in eating of canned goods. 
basket permits of the use of fresh foods, and once used always used. 


Camp life does not agree with some people because of radical change 


The running board refrigerator 


writer a chance to record an unusual lot of 
snaps at a Jackson Hole Frontier Days las! 
summer. Ordinary film has an arbitrary H. 
& D. sensitiveness rating of 140, while the 
fast film rates at 400 and has much latitude. 


Most motor campers err in their choice 
of camp furniture, choosing heavy and bulky 
chairs where most compact and _light- 
weighted ones would be as comfortable. If 
you get one of the luncheonettes you get 
the table and chairs ingeniously combined 
with food and mess kit and cooking outfit 
containers in a neat box which bolts to the 
running board. For lighting the camp choose 
either (a) an acetylene tank with light 
burner tip and furnished with a hose con- 
nection for a pocket stove for cooking (it 
is really an admirable affair and the tank 
supply lasts for a month’s ordinary camp 
usage and can be exchanged for a filled 
tank at most any garage); (b) a light using 
a couple of common dry cells which projects 
a beam one-eighth of a mile; or an electric 
bulb on a long wire with plug to attach 
to a battery socket on the dash; (c) a gas- 
oline pressure lamp, which is not so satis- 
factory for the movable motor camp as the 
jolting breaks the mantles; or (d) a folding 
candle lantern and extra supply of plumbers’ 
candles which has the advantage of sim- 
plicitly and the candles are procurable any- 
where; (e) the acetylene lamp which is 
generated with carbide in the lower part. 

Start with the car in perfect working 
order and keep it so. Don’t overload, for 
most rear-end trouble and breakdowns are 
from this cause. Preferably start with new 
cord tires all around. In your daily in- 
spection of bolts, grease cups, tires, etc., you 
will have at hand spare parts, which most 
commonly wear out or cause trouble; carry 
then extra radiator hose and clamps, a fan 
belt, etc., an extra casing and inner tube, 
blow-out patch and outside shoe, tire repair 
kit—cold patches and vulcanizer—a can of 
grease and gun for same, a tire pressure 
gauge, roll of wire and tire tape; the usual 
tool box contents with a good pump and 
jack, extra light bulbs and spark plugs, a 
gallon of the best cylinder oil (purchased 
in original can) and carried under the hood 
next the engine, half moon cans for water 
and gas (5 gallons of each in the desert), 
tow rope, the small army axe, shovel and 
pickaxe (all “natives” in the West are thus 
equipped all the time whether touring or 
not), a lazy-tong type of running board 
luggage carrier (carry none of outfit on rear 
of car with extra tire for there is too much 
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jolting), a bottle of distilled water in a 
screw cap mailing carton for battery, a pair 
of chains and an extra chain for front wheel 
for emergency. Fords should have a moun- 
tain gear put in for hard pulling, and also 
a flat spring steel radius rod support bolted 
to car frame. 


For camp cookery the open fire grate is 
simplest; this type is now made with closed 
end and sides as a protection from wind 
and fitted with a collapsible reflecting baker. 
In universal use is the gasoline pressure 
stove—its fuel is always at hand, they are 
quick to set to work and are cleanly. I per- 
sonally always carry a collapsible wood- 
burning asbestos ring sewed in the tent 
roof. The warmth this stove furnished even 
for a few rainy days insured its place in 
my outfit. 


The cooking and dining outfit are best 
aluminum, and all items nest in the large 
kettle. I am partial to the running board 
luncheonette kit combining a clever table, 
metal chairs, complete dining kit and bulky 
containers for cooking utensils, and for food. 
[ would add a refrigerator basket or run- 
ning board refrigerator, which insures fresh 
meats, eggs, butter, fruits and left-overs, and 
thus get away from the monotonous diet of 
canned stuff. Utensils can be used at home 
after the trip, and the things needed are 
frypan, kettle, coffee pot (do away with 
this if you use instant coffee), a stewpan, 
two each of knives, forks, spoons (dessert), 
deep plates and granite-ware drinking cups, 
butcher and paring knives, a sharpening 
stone and can opener. Collapsible canvas 
water bucket and wash basin are added, and 
for hot weather swing from the middle top 
bow of the car one of the linen desert water 
bags which cool the water. 


Use fresh foods when available. Last sum- 
mer I had a supply of a new product which 
met with entire approval. This is a pre- 
cooked instant food in dry form and packed 
in parchment-lined cartons ready to serve. 


Certainly they represent a wide variety of | 


eats—soups, creamed soups, fish products, 
meat products and vegetables; they are just 
the thing for camping trips and the nearest 
to the ideal I have found. They standard 
foods usually taken on a trip include small 
cans of evaporated cream (if a bottle-fed 
baby is in the party use the canned goat’s 
milk which is recommended by physicians), 
small cans of baked beans, corn, tomatoes, 
corned beef, fruits. Fresh bread can be se- 
cured daily, but be prepared to make quick 
bread. Canned butter is on the market or 
you prepare it at home or “en tour” by 
boiling it, skimming off the top and putting 
in tins with pry-up lids. Sugar cubes, 1 
pound, salt % pound, pre-cooked cereal 1 
pound, graham flour 4 pounds, cornmeal 1 
pound, baking powder 4% pound, a jar of 
jam, bacon 2 pounds, onions a few, potatoes 
'o peck, eggs one dozen in a parcel post 
mailing carton (or you can use the dessi- 
cated egg, 1 pound of which equals four 
dozen fresh eggs), pancake flour 1 carton, 


leanser 1 can, hard-water soap, matches 1 | 


box in tin with pry-up lid, evaporated fruits, 
epper and cinnamon in original shaker top 
‘ins, coffee 1 pound steel cut (or a small 
in of the instant kind), tea tabloids, No. 
0 or a small can of cocoa. Pack all the 
foods you can in labeled paraffined muslin 
icks or tins with pry-up lids. 
You will find motor camping the cheapest 
id most independent way to go. Drive care- 
illy and don’t speed. Keep your brakes 
good condition and on long mountain 
rades brake on the engine compression. 
on’t try to cover too much ground in a day, 
yp early and make camp and enjoy your- 
lf. Let the kids romp and play and re- 
ember that you are a kid again and out 
“play.” The most reliable road informa- 
ion is secured at chambers of commerce or 










AUTO CAMPERS— ATTENTION 


THE COLORADO DELUXE AUTO TENT 








WATER and MILDEWPROOF 
thruout including floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows and front open- 
ing. Supported by a METAL 
TUBING FRAME at eave inserted 
in a canvas pocket on exterior of 
tent. Only one jointed center pole 
required. 








THE AMAZON AUTO TENT 











This Tent of same material as our 
Deluxe but without canvas floor. 
Can be used with poles or attached 


to top of auto. THE AMAZON 
AUTO TENT has proven one of 
the most practical and universally 
satisfactory Auto Camping Tents 
yet devised. 


We MANUFACTURE and sell direct to the CONSUMER the BEST 
and MOST COMPLETE line of TENTS and AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 
at PRICES GUARANTEED the LOWEST, QUALITY considered. 


Write for illustrated net priced catalog No. 34A 


The Colorado Tent and Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence Street 


Denver, Colo. 


*“*THE QUALITY HOUSE”’ 























nee stalk, wenden and other 

a ch Fis 5 fur-be aring animals, in large 
numbers, with our new, Fold- 

ing, Galvanized Steel wae Trap. It catches them 
like a fiy-trap catches flies. Made inallsizes. Strong and 
durable Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 15, Lebanon, Mo. 








Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” Casting Rods 


Are beautiful casters, of tremendous holding 
power, HAND MADE, in 1 or 2 pieces, lengths 3 
to 5 feet, weights, ONE oz. to the foot. The 
ONLY RODS MADE thatare guaranteed against 
“Fish breakage.”” RODS FOR ALL KINDS OF 





FISHING, $7.00 to $50.00each. ““RODOLOGY” 
Free, Get it. 
“OLD mexony™ nee Ane TACKLE Co. 
BANGOR MICHIGAN 

















The Campers Favorite 
BLOW ED 


pa Se 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a (a 


Filthy Sweat-Box Sleeping Bag, 
but an ideal outdoor bed with air 
mattress and pillow enclosed — 
within an absolutely waterproofed Fi. 
cover lined with high grade felt. 
Weighs 12 pounds and packs ;j 
8x8x25 inches. : 
Perfection Capes defy the ele- 

ments. Carry a raincoat in your 
pocket. Packs 8x4x2 inches, ;% 
Weighs 20 ounces. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


ATHOL, MASS. 












Our Auto Tents are absolutely Snake, Bug 
and Waterproof. Sets up with or without 
auto. 7x7x7 ft. floor space. Packs 8x8x30 ins. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


SLEEP » AIR 


MATTRESSES 


So Soft and Yielding you can make 
your bed on the roughest and wet- 
test ground and be comfortable. Sanitary, 
compact and water-proof. 


or Money Refunded 


= = Metropolitan Air Goods products 

“S have stood the test for the past 40 
“4 years. Recommended by thou- 
sands of satisfied Campers, Fish- 
ermen, Automobilists, Cowmen, 
= Woodsmen and Forest Service, as the 
p, mont reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Write for Free Catalog 


WHALLS UTILITY TENT 





It Fits the Sending Board 




















A SUMMER HOME ON 
WHEELS 


The CLARE Auto Tour Trailer is equipped wit h 
comfortable springs and mattresses, 12x14 ft., water | 
and mosquito proof tent, with two windows—every 
convenience for comfort. All compactly built into | 
a light rigid trailer which trails perfectly when | 
coupled to your car. 


Write today for our Catalog 


CLARE MFG. CO. CLARE, MICH. 




















ecdine With the Bow and reer 


By Saxton Pope 


An illustrated bock-200 pages 
making tackle-hunting with Ishi 
the Indian-shooting small game, 
deer, lion, bear with the bow. 
Price, $3.00 
THE JAMES H. BARRY CO. 
1122 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, etc., 

made from your raw or tanned 

furs Enormous savings. Write for 

FREE CATALOG Tells everything. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 

Dept, F-15 ° 

25 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


NUCH AMEE 


Get the Big Ones” 
/ With a f) 
GRANGER ROD /// 


GRANGER / 
— f 
is 

Srops / 














/ 






















/ Bly 
Rods 
/ at $40 
/ and $30 


including 
special alum- 
inum tip case 


/ Bait Rods 
at $25 and $20 


“‘T have fished in all 
the Western states; 
have used itanda 
spoon and landed 
some fine bass It 
has sure stood 
the gaff; in fact 
have neverhad 

a rod that has f 
suited me as 
well, and I 





You will say any 
GRANGER rod is the 
biggest rod value you 
have ever seen. Hun- 
dreds of immensely sat- 
isfied users Perfectiy 
balanced, finest materia's, 
expert workmanship. Ev- 
ery rod personally inspected 


have had by Goodwin Granger 
some of 
Ask your Dealer to show you a 








; 


the best."’ 
J .” GRANGER rod If he cannot 
supply you, then send us your 
order, stating length desired and 
kind of fishing for which rod is 
to be used But do not delay ar- 
ranging for your rod if you want 
it for this season's fishing, as almost 
our entire 1928 output is already sold. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
/ x 1243 East Ninth Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


HNUULOUUOEOIAAUUT HT 


Jennings, 
Rands- 
bu f 


ty 
Cal, 








| warm enough for ordi- 
| nary camping, and in 
| extreme weather simply 


| the shoulders if one desires. 
| the sides keeps the bag from binding across 
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_ The gasoline pressure stove is well night in universal use and is the thing for quick lunches 
[he acetylene gas stove is the newest addition to motor camping equipment and permits the us 


of a burner for lighting the camp also. 


auto clubs. Hunting and fishing is subject 
to the laws of the locality in which you 
travel. There should be a permit for enjoy- 
ing interstate fishing and hunting for trav- 
elers. Get the game laws from the different 
states at the capital of each, or from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Help the other fellow, especially in emer- 
gency—it may be your turn next. 

You are welcome to the National Parks 


and Forests—they are yours to enjoy but 
not to destroy. Put out your campfire whe: 
you leave. Remember that one tree wil! 
make a million matches and that one match 
may burn a million trees. Leave your cam; 


clean for the next fellow. Have regula: 
habits as at home. If water .is doubtful. 
boil it. All towns welcome good tourists 


One sign board says, “Drive slow and se 
our town; drive fast and see our jail.” 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


LEEPING bags are in pretty general use 
today by outdoor men who are critical 
about what they use. The worst thing they 
have had against such a sleeping arrange- 
ment was that they could not be aired, but 
now that objection is eliminated in the bag 
illustrated in this ar- 
ticle, for the moisture 
passes off thru the bag. 
A remarkable _ thing 
about it is its weight— 
only 5% pounds. It is 


use another warmth bag. 
This bag was invented 
by a famous Arctic ex- 
plorer who first used it 
on over 4,000 miles of 
sledge journeys in the Far North. It was then 
made of fur, but fur being too warm for tem- 
perate climates, it is now made of pure wool, 
which is warm and light, equaling in warmth 
about twelve pounds in common blankets. 


The cover (aeroplane cloth) is not airtight 
| as its porousity with that of the warmth bag 


throws off the moisture which otherwise con- 
denses and chills the occupant. It is widest 


| at the shoulders, tapers toward the foot and 


is fitted with a complete hood. This latter 
point is a good one and is one neglected by 
many sleeping bag manufacturers, for the 
hook keeps cold air from entering at the 
shoulders. One can cover his head with 
the flaps and leave only a small opening to 
breathe thru. The flaps are sewed on at 


| each side and are so placed that they can 


be drawn across the chest and tucked under 


The height of 


the chest. Without doubt this is the best 
light-weight bag in use, and it will not be 


appreciated until one compares its warmth 
as compared to its weight, with other bags. 


Your body manufactures heat, and such a 
bag as this one insulates you—by getting 


rid of the moisture. 





A popular sleeping bag 


For Your First Arp Kit 

I would put a compact, efficient first-aid 
kit down as one of the essentials of any 
outdoor kit, for at times it is worth its weight 
in gold. In practically every hospital and 
physician’s office you will probably find a 
salve called Unguentine, which fulfills the 
bill as a general purpose external, applica- 
tions in wounds, burns, poison ivy, sunburn, 
boils, frost bite, chilblains and ulcers. It 
is superior to that famous formula of the 
French surgeon, Reclus, which the writer has 
employed with success, and being put up in 
metal tubes stands the hard knocks of camp 
life and travel. Another thing in its favor 
is that it is procurable most everywhere, 
hence the first-aid kit can be kept stocked 
up at all times. 

Tue Auto Cooker. 

Why not use the heat of your exhaust pipe 
when traveling, to cook your food in same 
way that the closed car is heated by the 
exhaust motor heat? This principle is now 














ipplied to a very satisfactory cooker which 
fits over the exhaust uanifold of the motor 
ind under the heod out of sight. It is a 
metal case inside of which are three alum- 
um two-quart cans with the special tops | 























a 

-ed in pots for fireless cookers. No odor 
from the engine comes in contact with the 
food. Drive along and enjoy the scenery, 
ieanwhile your dinner is cooking, and when 
‘ou stop at noon or night the meal is piping 
ot. This. cooker is another step toward the | 
leal in motor camping equipment. 

Tue Vacuum Foop Jar. 


rhe preservation of foods either by cold 
r heat is most essential to outdoor men who 

not have refrigeration facilities in the 
field as they do at home, hence the discov- 
ery of the double jar or bottle with a vae- 
um (the ideal non-conductor of heat or 
ald) between them was a very important | 

















Thermalware jar. 


discovery. Think of cold, nourishing or 
thirst-quenching drinks of the desert and a | 
lot drink in Arctic snows. The vacuum | 
bottle is well established and in universal | 
se. Now using the samé principle is a 
irge jar on the bottle principle but with 
wide opening which will contain bulky 
oods, and keeps them hot or cold accord- 
ng to their state when placed in the con: | 
iiner. It is made of thermalware. 
(i1& Pocket KitcHEN AND A New KInp OF | 
FUEL. | 
\ fuel which comes in cubes, cannot spill | 
nd which gives an intense smokeless heat | 
s now made for the motor camper and burns 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Mess Kit Closed 
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The above illustration is from a photograph of a Gypsy Tent 


The Tent That Makes Your Camp a Home 


The Gypsy Tent will make every 
camping trip a joy. This tent gives ab- 
solute shelter against wind, rain and 
storm. It is bug and insect-proof; has 
a sewed-in floor and nettings on win- 
dows and doors. 

You can stand erect in the Gypsy 
Tent. An awning extension affords 
shelter against sun and rain—when 
cooking or lounging. This extension 
can be attached to car. 


The Gypsy Tent requires less than 5 
minutes to set up; it has no guy ropes to 
bother with. Frame folds with tent intoa 
compact bundle. Especially convenient 
for one-night camps. 

The Gypsy Tent is made in two de- 


sirable sizes (8x8 ft. and 10x10 ft.) and 
three grades of duck. 


Our Tent and Supply Catalog is free. 
Send a card for it today. 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


ALFRED S. PROCTER, Pres. 


1649 Arapahoe Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 























It “beats the band” how the “big ones” come for 
Tuttle Devil Bugs. The story in January National 
Sportsman, by E. B. Mould, will convince you— 


For he knows. 


GET DEVIL BUGS—and you will—GET FISH 


Bugs, 50c. 
Bug, $1.25. 


OLD FORGE, 









fing ryt \\ 
AAW 


BASS BUG 


Write for Catalog telling 
how to use them 


0. C. TUTTLE 






Live wire dealers handle Devil 
Bugs. Bass Bugs, 60c. Trout 
Mice, 75c. Casting 


NEW YORK 


TROUT BUG 
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This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 
thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics, 
everything of standard quality at a very big sav- 
ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 
tao may as well save money on everything you 
uy 
This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods, 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a third 
less than else where, all kinds of camp equipment 
and clothes for the out of doors, baseball sup- 
plies and uniforms. Everything guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or your money back 

Write today for this ednileame of Sporting 

and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 


Address Dept. ——— 11-G 


‘Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 














CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 


the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 














—Nuf Sed! DELIVERED 
Classy fit—and they wear like 
iron. Double front and seat. 
Windproof and water-resistant. 
Real tailoring in these. 


Send waist measure only 


Our Catalog No. 5, free, tells about 
Filson Better Outdoor Garments. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes For The Man Who Knows’”’ 
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lenger than any other concentrated fuel. 
This high-heat fuel is utilized best in a 
special mess kit which is an ingenious com- 
bination of stove utensils for indoor and out- 
door cookery. It cooks soup, coffee and 
beans, for instance, in separate utensils all 
at the same time, and can be changed to a 
fryer in a jiffy. The fuel container below 
can be replenished any time with the cleanly 
cubes. The outfit is of aluminum and nests 


| compactly. 


Pack Up Your TrousBtes In A TRUNK Boat 


Now we have a boat patterned after an 
aeroplane float and built in two sections, one 
section hinged into the other at the ends, 
which fold endwise and lock like a trunk. 
The complete length when open is 10 feet, 
and when closed five feet; width, 30 inches, 
and depth, when open, 14 inches, and when 
closed, 28 inches. It is flat bottom and 
especially suitable for shallow water. It 
was used successfully by four persons. Eight 
hundred pounds of camp outfit was trans- 





250 pounds in the stern. 


ported on a hunting trip down a shallow 
river ten miles to camp over logs and sand 
bars with an outboard motor at the stern 
for motive power. This boat should appeal 
especially to the hunter who can lash the 
boat, folded, on his running board and trail 
to the hunting grounds. The designer is 
also equipping this boat to be mounted, when 
folded, on wheels to be used as an auto 
trailer containing the camp equipment. 

KEEPING WARM IN CAMP OR ON THE TRAIL 


Even so prosaic and commonplace a thing 
as a leather vest is the exemplification of 
certain scientific principles or it would not 
enjoy the great popularity which it now has. 
Everybody is using them. The leather army 
jerkin is made of fine leather with olive 
drab wool melton as a lining, and it 
weighs but 2% pounds. It protects the 
wearer from the wind and insulates the body 
and retains the heat which is generated 
in the trunk of the body with the wool lin- 
ing. It has no sleeves—they are not needed, 
for the arms ordinarily do not get cold, but 








ee | 
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Sleeveless leather jacket vest 


it does protect the vital parts of the heat- 
generating portion of the body—the trunk. 
And a point sometimes overlooked in cloth- 
ing outfitting is to have the small of the back 
well covered, for one of the most vulnerable 
points in one’s anatomy which is apt to be 
chilled is the kidneys. 


Wuat Exposure ror Goop Puotos? 


The experts will tell you that the greatest 
cause of failure in amateur photography is 
under-exposure, one firm doing a large busi- 
ness in finishing going so far as to state that 
not 50 per cent of the exposures sent to 
them are right. An acquaintance with the 
work of a number of expert outdoor men 
proves to me that they go about it scientifi- 
cally and get results, most of them using an 
exposure meter. This is a pocket size cellu- 
loid affair on one side of which you ascertain 
the light your subject has and the sensitive- 
ness of the film or plate you are using; then 
on the other side pick out the subject to be 
photographed and the stop you should use 
and there is the time all figured out for you, 
and you can’t go wrong. It is based on 
many thousand exposures and removes the 
guesswork from an interesting game which 
is universally played in a remarkably hap- 
hazard method by the average outdoor lover. 


Powperep MILk. 


Can you tell me where I can obtain a 
brand of milk known as Klim or “milk” 
spelled backward? I was told by an Alaskan 
hunter that he once had some on a trip in 
the Yukon country and that it proved to be 
first class —J. L. S., Marshfield, Ore. 

Answer.—Klim is made by the Merrell- 
Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment standard for whole milk is 27% 
per cent of butter fat which includes cream. 
Milk is very much to be desired in camp 
rations and if one must cut down to the 
essentials the powdered milk is fine on such 
trips as knapsack and canoe, where much 
back packing is necessary. Skim milk pow- 
der does not replace the evaporated milk 
kind but it is useful in cooking.—Editor. 
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Any Item of Outfit Described 





What Is Your Special Problem?. 


Do You Want Our Free 
“Camp Outfit Outline?... : 
Please tell us what car you « detve: 
how many in party, where you 
want to go, when, etc........... Bt 
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F. E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 








Autocamping Editor:—I have for several sea- 
ns planned on autocamping the South, espe- 
ially Florida, and I expect to make it soon. 
Quite a good many tell me the South is a nice 
ace at other seasons than thru the winter. Is 
his so? If you can give me some reliable in- 
formation about just what conditions are in this 

ction it will be greatly appreciated. —J. L. V., 
}ridgeport, Conn. 

Answer by F. E. B.—Last summer some 
eighbors of mine autocamped clear South, thru 
\labama and return, and they reported a most 
excellent trip with temperature no higher than 
they were accustomed to get frequently in 
northern summers. However, the living out- 
doors is the good part of keeping cool. The 
nights are always cool, especially along the 
coast. About specific information that will prove 
helpful, I am glad to be able to give you the 
substance of a fine interesting letter from a 
reader who has not only camped the South for 
several years, but lived there part of the time. 
Here it is: 


“F,. E. Brimmer:—Your letter of the 15th of 
September with information concerning camp 
stoves, which I had asked you, at hand, and 
many thanks for your full explanation. Nearly 
all the towns and cities of Florida have camp 
grounds for autocampers or ‘tin canners,’ as 
many call them; and please remember I have 
been one of them for several seasons and can be 
called that today. Even towns here that won’t 
number twenty-five houses, have a sign along the 
highway, ‘Free Autocamp Grounds,’ with the 
friendly little arrow pointing the way. Some- 
where under the moss-covered oaks you will find 
this haven for campers. Most of the city camps 
now charge a reasonable fee to help pay for 
water, lights, etc., on the grounds. In many 
parks if you just stay over night it is free, but 
if you stay longer there is a charge of 25 to 50 
cents a day. One of the interesting camp parks 
we passed thru and camped on our way down 
was at Winter Haven, Polk County, Florida. 
We were told that last winter there were from 
fifty to eighty cars there every day with their 
automobile tents or their portable tent houses. 
It is about the same this winter. The park has 
recently been surveyed off into streets and lots 
and a fee asked for each plot used. The differ- 
ent sections are named after the state and people 
from the particular state camp together. I am 
sorry to say that the grounds here do not look 
as picked up and clean as a year ago when this 
was a free park with no surveyed streets. Re- 
cently I chanced upon a couple of Northern 
parties, all packed up and ready to return North 
in disgust. They had tried to camp on the 
Daytona Beaches from Friday to Sunday and 
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“AM P KOO 

THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
The Kampkook is a trusty vacation partner—and 
the most essential. Always ready at a moment’s 
notice for any cooking job that comes along, whether 
it’s a hurry-up lunch or a big meal. No fuel to 
gather, no smoke, no danger of fire, unaffected by 
wal or weather. 





It’s All Inside 


When not in use all Kampkooks 
fold like a small suit case with all 
parts packed inside, protected 
against loss or breakage. 


Makes its own gas from common 
roadside gasoline 


the same grade you use in your car. Burns a clear blue 


flame, hotter than your gas stove if you want it. No soot 
or odor. Six sizes, $7.50 to $15.60. Get the genuine, look 
for the name American Kampkook. Sold by leading dealers 


everywhere. 


Write for catalog of complete line of 
Kampkooking necessities. 





Kampkook No. 3 


Smallest, most compact size. 

Used bya que urter million campers. 
Folds to 314 x9 x15 inches, weighs 
8 pounds. “Price $7.50. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


























| 


had about been eaten by mosquitoes, being very | 


bad along the sand dunes in the fall. 


2d not tried a good section of Florida at all, 


and I suppose they went home spreading the | 


It was | 
impossible for me to convince them that they | 


news of poor camping places, entirely their own | 
a In winter but few insects will bother in- | 
. but it is a good plan to come prepared with | 


mere to cover the sleeping quarters. The mos- 


quito and tiny salt water flies are the worst. | 
Last spring we camped in April along both east | 
ind west coasts of Florida and were little both- | 


red by insects. At Daytona Beach we camped 


along the well-known Daytona-Ormond _speed- | 
vay. Automobiles were racing up and down | 


the beach at all times of day and night for thirty | 
iles, even at high tide, there being plenty of | 
room between the water and the sand dunes. | 
Ve found some nice shells and curios here. Also 
w the trail of a big sea turtle where it had | 
ome out to lay its ergs, and one man dug into | 
he nest and found 200 eggs. | 
“There are really plenty of camp spots in| 
Florida as it is not fenced and farmed as in the | 
‘orth, except in some places like the celery | 
ctions around Sanford, or good fruit country, 
ut even then one has but to go on a few miles 
find a place where there are plenty of good 
t pine knots for his fire. perhaps camping 
ght beside a lake. The lake supplies wash | 
iter. a great convenience. Drinking water is 
st ehtained and carried with you where you 
1 find it before needed, as there are no springs | 
ming out of rocks like in the North. Nor are 
ls plentiful and most of the open wells one | 
tes to drink from. as I have seen some used | 
natives that I think a northern horse or hog | 
mld not touch. The water looked like frothy | 
iffee and then some. Some day T wanf to get 
ua picture of the grub box I built for our! 
ir. as TI think you will be interested in it. I 
ll be glad to give you more camping news 
me dav. if you care for it. So long. your 
mper friend, E. R. Granger, Winter Park, 
orida.” 












MR. “ANGLER! 
To be successful you must have NT = SEARC CH 
Landing N d you'll Lae ewe Lig 
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$9.75 at 


“Barnes” Folding Nei dealers 
Folds to half inet for = or direct, 
cont fe Bows og od = postage 
Aluminum or Split Bamboo Frame paid,C.O.D. 
with Brown L Linen, Net $3.00 If you have never tried a Brilliant 
Green Waterp-oofed, Net 3.50 Search Light we suggest that you 

BOOKLET get one at once. It will surprise 


you. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used by profes- 
sional hunters since 1899, 
Catalog Free on Request 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
629 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL, 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order one, You will like it. 
Carlos G. Young 
320 Market St. _ 
San Francisco, Calif. 



















































i Brooks Tents Hii 
THE TENT THAT RAISES LIKE AN UMBRELLA 


This is the tent you have been looking for—the choice of exper- 
ienced auto tourists everywhere. Canvas floor. No guy 
ropes. Iron stakes. Light weight. Compact. Two 
| popular sizes. Ample floor space and head room. 


Water Proof. 


Mildew Proof. 
Insect Proof. 































AWNING ATTACHED TO AUTO 


There Is but one 
SQUARE UMBRELLA 
Tent — The BROOKS 











Send for—NEW FREE BOOK 
of Road Maps and Complete Camping Equipment. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HIS chapter will be devoted to shot 


spreaders, not because we have anything 


much that is new to add to the general 
knowledge, but rather for the reason that 


some youngster who has been brought up on 
factory shells may not ki.ow anything about 
the matter at all. 

Shot spreaders are intended to so open 
the pattern of a full choke gun as to make 
it suitable for quail or other game usually 
killed at short range. Two of shot 
spreaders have been widely used by the shot 
shell factories, and both will be treated here. 
Let us begin, however, with the statement 
that have no great faith in any 
spreader as compared with a gun bored to 
give the required pattern in the first place. 
Such necessary, where a man 
owns but one gun and it full choke, but they 
are a makeshift at best. Pattern spread can 
be obtained readily enough, but as a rule 
patterns will be patchy, with holes in them 
thru which a bird like a quail will often 
escape. Patterns can be made more 
tho, by the man who is willing to experiment 
with his gun, and this chapter will touch 
upon the principles which should govern the 
loading. Factory cartridges, of course, can 
not be loaded for any particular gun. 


stvles 


we shot 


ce vices are 


even, 


Pattern number 1 was an experiment of 
ours that did not pan out. A strip of stiff 
cardboard was cut to fit the case and placed 
on the shot wads, making two compartments, 
longitudinally, with the shot divided in 
halves. The division is marked in the pat 
tern which looks like two full-choker pat- 
terns, one placed above the other. Such a 
marked division doesn’t always happen, but 
that kind of a spreader is entirely unreliable. 

Number 2 is the shot spreader once com- 
monly used by the factories. It consists of 
two pieces of cardboard, cut to fit the case, 


——__— 


2—Four corner compartment spreader; distance 
20 yards; outer circle 24 inches; middle 18 
inches; inner 12 inches. This pattern shows 


the patchiness common with this description 
of spreader. Spreader full length of the shot 
column. 


SHOT SPREADERS 
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o 
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Double pattern caused by putting a vertical 
cardboard partition in the shot charge. 20 
gauge; 20 vards; No. 7 shot; circles 12 
inches across 
No.3 
- 2.8 
s ° 
¥ 
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. 
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© — 
Four corner compartment spreader, fitted at 
the base of the load and extending but two- 
thirds of the length of the shot column. Shot 
above the spreader was acted upon by the 
choke, making a denser pattern in the cen- 
ter. Full choke gun; distance 20 yards; 
outer circle 18 inches; inner 12 inches—in 
effect a_ modified choke. 260 pellets, No. 7 
shot, 182 in target. 





slotted half way down and joined together 
so as to leave the shot in four triangula: 
compartments. It spreads the shot with grea: 
certainty, the pattern becoming full cylinder 
but it is patchy pattern with plenty of bad 
holes in it. These holes are just as liab|; 
and perhaps a bit more liable to be in th 
center than anywhere else. The choke seems 
to get in some action on the shot column. 
some tendency to weld the shot, which th: 
spreader then breaks up into small masses. 
resulting in patches on the target. 

If it is desired to get more shot into the 
center of the pattern, so as to be certain that 
the gun will kill when well held, this car 
be accomplished by using a spreader a trifl: 
shorter than the shot column, whereupon 
such shot as rest above the spreader will be 
driven into the 12-inch center of the ordi. 
nary choke bore. Pattern number 3 shows 
this method of loading the spreader, but it 
was made short enough so that the gun shot 
into an 18-inch instead of a 24, and there 
was considerable tendency to throw the shot 
into the 12-inch inner ring. This is a simple 
method of modifying a choke bore and works 
fairly well, or it can be made to work by 
carefully experimenting with the length of 
the spreader. A gun, already modified, will 
make a cylinder pattern by using a _ half 
length spreader, and the pattern will be 
less patchy than when a full length spreader 
is used in a full choked gun. 

Pattern No. 4 is the result of the wadded 
system of spreading the shot, in general us: 
by ammunition factories. In this system. 
with a full choked gun, a certain portion of 
the shot charge is placed in the shell, and 
then a cardboard wad, another portion of the 
charge, and another cardboard, the remain 
der of the charge and then the ordinary top 
wad. The load is now in three sections, and 
will produce close to a full cylinder pattern, 
that is, it will spread pretty well over a 24 
inch circle at 20 yards. The common scheme 
is to put more shot into the base section 
than in either of those above it, it having 
been learned that this will lead to more shot 
in the outer ring. The reverse is true, also, 
and if the top section contains the most shot, 
patterns will have a dense center. A certain 
amount of experimenting is needed in order 
to get the required spread—where the shot 
are desired to go. 

Pattern (5) is that of an improved cylin 
der gun, and is given in order to show about 
the pattern of an ordinary quail gun as com 
jared with a spreader pattern. This is a 
good quail gun for a 20-bore, but invariably 
shows an inclination to center density. The 
pattern shown was one of 236 shot in a 21 
inch circle. 

In pattern 6 an effort was made to re 
lieve the density of the center by loading 
the shot charge into two sections with a wad 


_Not 


fle Ae tie 








on en od 
4—Load wadded into three sections of equa! 
amounts. Top section is acted on by_ the 
choke, and is mostly driven into the 12-inch 
center. Circles 12 and 24 inches; distance 
20 yards. Shot would be denser in the outer 
ring if more shot were loaded in the base 
and less in the upper section. Pattern 187 


















That tense moment with dogs at point, just before the 
whirr of wings brings action. The gun will snap to the 
shoulder with more confidence—results will be surer— 


if the shells are loaded with Du Pont or Ballistite. 











Dau Pont makes powder—not shells. Du Pont 
Powders are loaded in every brand of shell. 
The name “DU PONT” or “BALLISTITE”, 
printed on the carton and the top shot wad, 
tells you what powder you are shooting. 


Specify the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















When you shoot a shell loaded 
with Du Pont or Ballistite Powder 
there is a century of experience 
back of your trigger-finger. Isn’t 
it worth your while to look for the 
name on the top shot wad? 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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Want Better Results 
in Shooting? 


HEN pay the same price 

you have been paying for 
shells —and insist on getting 
shells that are wadded with 
“Cork-Tex” the new scien- 
tific wadding, used in place 
of felt. 

“Cork-Tex” wads are soft 
and resilient. They minimize 
the recoil—and lessen the 
nerve strain in shooting. 

Write today for our book- 
let, “Shell Certainty Through 
Ballistic Science.” It presents 
many facts that are sure to be 
of interest, to every informed 
shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
509 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork. 


Tex” wads for shell manu- > 
facturers. We do not manu- 32 


facture shells— but factory . = 
loaded shells are available. = 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may besup- 
plied with “Cork-Tex” 

wadded shells. 
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“Endorsed by SCIENCE 
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5—An improved cylinder; "Fox 20 bore; no 
spreader. Gun has a tendency to shoot to 
center. Usual load; 25.5 grains of powder; 
260 pellets, No. 7 shot; pattern 236 pellets. 
24-inch outer ring; 12-inch inner ring; dis- 
tance 20 yds. 


between. It was successful in doing that, 
but the shot are not to be found in the outer 
ring—simply went off the plate. Pattern 








§—An effort made to relieve the center density 
by wadding the load into two sections. This 
was successful, but it also reduced the num- 


ber of pellets in the pattern. Same load and 
distance as number 5; same barrel. Pattern 


205 pellets. 


was 205. However, other loads showed that 
the sectioning was fairly accomplishing its 
}urpose and the charge became more evenly 
distributed than when loaded without divid- 
ing wad. Many would prefer some density 
of center, at that, for such a load would 
kill at longer ranges, and this barrel with- 
out spreader is good up to at least 30 yards. 
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Load 7 indicates what happens some. 
times when a full length compartment 
spreader is used. Each section of the load 
apparently went to its own corner. This 
pattern was shot from the full choked 
gun. Only a part of the pattern is illus. 
trated, that going into a 15-inch circle 


No.7 











7—Shows what may happen with four compart- 
ments, full length spreader. This kind of 
pattern could not have happened if about one- 
fourth of the shot column extended above the 
spreader. Usual load; usual distance; 15-inch 
outer circle; 8-inch inner circle. 


—inner circle 8 inches. The entire spread 
was about 26 inches, and it was the nearest 
to a full cylinder of anything we shot. Of 
course, such a hole in the center as is here 
shown doesn’t happen except occasionally, 
but it does occur often enough to condemn 
outright the compartment system of shot 
spreading. We believe that the ammunition 
builders have reached a like conclusion. 
Number 8 was the method we took of 
proving that in a sectioned spreader the top 
of the charge or that above the separation 
wad shot the same as from an ordinary 
choked barrel. After putting in the usual 
amount of shot, we dropped a dozen pellets 
of number 4 on top of the sevens. The 
dozen big pellets all went into a 12-inch ring 
and nearly all of them into an 8-inch. This 
pattern was shot from the full choke, and 
was intended to be a modified and not a cy!- 
inder pattern. The circle is 18 inches, and 
the distance 20 yards. The modified pattern 
aside from the big pellets is a pretty good 
one, and was made by putting 3-5 of the 
original charge into the lower section. 
Number 9 was also intended to throw a 
modified pattern from a full choked gun. 


C D 





A—Compartment shot spreader. B—Compartment spreader less than full length, loaded to give 
density of center of pattern. C—Load sectioned by wads to give dense center. D—Load sectione 


| to give dense pattern in the outer ring. Either style will cover a 24-inch ring at 20 yards. 
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charge being separated into but two 
rts. Unlike 8, however, the idea was to 
have the gun shoot a denser center, and 
therefore 3-5 of the charge was placed above, 
instead of below the dividing wad. The 
pattern was the only one loaded and shot 
with intent of illustrating, but it sufficiently 
indicates that a sectioned spreader can be 
made to shoot to center or to the outer edge 


No.8 








44 








8—Load sectioned in two parts; evenly divided; 
circle 18 inches; full choke modified by the 
loading. An attempt made to prove that the 
top half of the load as from a full choke 
by placing a dozen number four shot on top 
of the sevens. Number four shot have a ring 
around them, and went into a 12-inch circle; 
nearly all into an 8-inch circle. 


of the circle thru placing the bulk of the 
shot above the dividing wad or the greater 
portion below the wad, as desired. The 
reader is advised to experiment until he finds 
just what proportion of the shot should go 
above or below the dividing wad, since much 
depends on the particular gun, and, of course, 
the pattern desired would govern. We be- 
lieve that spread and density can be gov- 
erned with considerable certainty. Spacing 
the pellets evenly is the greater problem, a 
problem as old as the smooth bore gun, and 
never yet solved. 


In illustration number 10 we show the 
usual form of the full length shot spreader. 
It must be longer than the shot column 
would be without it, since the compartment 
cards take up considerable room. In 
is shown a spreader two-thirds the length 
of the shot column, in place in the shell. 
This form, as stated, will throw more. shot 
into the center of the pattern, and at least 
insure that the center will not be devoid of 
shot, as indicated in pattern 7. If any 
one desires to use this form of spreader a 
few experiments will soon show the proper 
a to give spread with sufficient density 
to kill. 


Illustration C is that of the shot charge 


No9 











%~—This load was intended to throw a modified 
choke pattern. Load was wadded into two 
sections, and about 3-5 of the shot placed 
above the dividing wad in order to afford den- 
sity of center; 18-inch circle; 20 yards; full 
choke gun; pattern 208. 





Get All The Value 
From Your Furs 


Beautiful rugs, hand - tailored 
wraps, coats, scarfs, etc., cost 
little when made from Wolf, 
Coyote, Bobcat, Marten or 
Mink of your own catch or 
those you buy cheap from 
trappers. Our “direct-to-you” 
handling means big saving. 
Style Book 


F R E and Catalog 


Richly illustrated—shows styles 
and costs of made-to-order rugs 
and furs of all kinds, also game 
heads and trophies to decorate 
your home, office or den. Both 
books free. Write for them today. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS lefever 


ES Fy New Lerever Nitro- 


Protected Ivory Bead, Spark Point Gold Bead, SPECIAL onLY $29.00 
co $1. ° . js 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, Phan blade with 0. K.’ed and purchased in 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. quantities by the U. S. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER Navy. Well finished, 
and braced construction. considering the 
These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- price. Built to 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. shoot right and 
stand as much 
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expensive gun. 
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Most durable 
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put in a 
gun— 
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EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.76 
Fiat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamond onone side 
ving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
ver point—rigid and no blur. Made for ali Rifles and Carbines. 


EIGHT COMBI- 


Every 

gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 















NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when s0 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
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King Sights and 
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Hildebrandt No. 3 Standard Spinner, nickel, brass 
or copper finish, with Last Chance fly 


More fishermen fish 
with HILDEBRANDT 


sectioned by thin cardboard wads. 
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With the 
three wads placed as they are here, the load 
will spread over a 24-inch, with more pellets 
in the 12-inch inner ring than elsewhere. 
Illustration D shows how the shell is 
usually loaded with the lower section con- 
taining the largest number of shot. With 
most full choked guns this will be found the 
best method of dividing the load, for the 
pellets above the top division wad will go 
into the choke bore ring (12 inches) and so 
will some of those from the other sections, 


| the tendency being to leave the outer ring 
| too thin. 


Our conclusion from these and a good 
many like experiments is that no descrip- 
tion of shot spreader is at all equal in reg- 
ular spread of pattern to a gun rightly bored 
to give that spread. In other words, if we 
need a cylinder pattern, best have a cylinder 
barrel; a modified pattern can best be shot 
from a modified barrel, and, we might add, 
tho it is beside the subject, a good choked 
barrel will beat any kind of shot concen- 
trator. 


Spreaders work more effectively, much 


| more free of patchiness, when it is desired 


spinners every year 


because--- 


They catch fish on fly rods, on bait cast- 
ing rods, or common cane poles. 


They are equally effective in swift run- 
ning river currents or deep, still lake 
water. 


No lures are more adaptable, more 
versatile, more alluring to every species 
of game fish. 


Spinners add to live bait, improve the 
pork rind, and if the fly alone is good, 
the fly with the spinner is considerably 
better. 


HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS are so at- 
tractive in appearance, so light in weight, so 
effective in action, so skillfully made, that 
they are a revelation to fishermen who 
have never used them. The Hildebrandt 
line with its three styles of blades—Stand- 
ard, Slim Eli and Idaho—in nickel, brass 
and copper finishes, and the 108 handsome 
hand-tied Hildebrandt flies, is the accepted 
standard of spinner users. Ask your dealer. 
If he knows fishing, he knows Hildebrandts. 


Write for HILDE- 
BRANDT’S HINTS 
on flies and spinners. It 
is a handbook on spinner 
fishing, showing the com- 
plete Hildebrandt line 
and summarizing the best 
practices of spinner fish- 
ing. More than 10,000 
fishermen have found 
this book full of fish- 
taking tips. Your copy of Hildebrandt’s 
Hints is waiting for you. Write for it today. 








THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


ih Y. 333 High Street 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


Spinner Makers for Twenty-seven Years 





to open the pattern but one degree of choke. 
We showed in one of the illustrations that an 
improved cylinder could be opened to a full 
cylinder without engendering patchiness, and 
the same principle applies to other degrees 
of choke. For example, by the use of one 
wad dividing the shot charge very nice mod- 


ified patterns will be thrown into an 18. 
inch circle from a full choke, but if it is 
desired to open the pattern to a 24inch 
circle bad looking holes are sure to appea: 
Either of the styles of spreaders illustrated 
can be made to throw modified patterns from 
a full choke much more effectively than 
cylinder patterns. Even g vertical piece «{ 
cardboard, half inch high in the base of the 
full choked load will cause it to spread con. 
siderably and with fair uniformity. 

Powder charges ought to be slightly re. 
duced, that is, no very heavy charges of 
powder should be used with shot spreaders. 
In the first place, it is not worth while to 
drive the shot at great speed for the load 
is necessarily a short range one, and in the 
next place a sharply driven charge must 
have some tendency to weld the shot in the 
choke, and tho the spreader will break this 
up, it does so in groups and patches. 

The spreaders will work with either fine 
or coarse shot, but the utility of spreading 
coarse shot is at least questionable. If coarse 
shot is to be used it must be that long 
range is desired, and of course the very prin- 
ciple of shot spreading is opposed to range. 
As a rule, on quail or woodcock, the spreader 
would be used with numbers 8 or 9 shot 
only. We have found that a 12-gauge will 
throw an evener spreader pattern than will 
a 20, and we have made these experiments 
with the small gun simply because it is a 
pleasanter arm to shoot with at the target. 


Gun Talks” - No. 36 


Chauncey Thomas 


HESE precious words are about casting, 
but fishermen will now turn over to the 
Reverend Smith’s department, for I have 
nothing to say herein about bread upon the 
waters or about pike, but rather about those 
whom the cartridge-loading companies no 
doubt regard as just pikers. Bullets, I mean. 
And casting a bullet is just as hard and 
delicate a job, let me remark, as heaving 
a bent wire, trimmed like an Easter bonnet, 
to exactly the right spot in the rifle. 
First, get a pot and an Ideal dipper. The 
last man | knew who used a spoon got run 


| over by a hearse, and he never made the 


bullet. His slugs were all decorated with 


| watermarks and looked as if the lead had 


been folded into the mould instead of run 
in hot, and they shot accordingly. 

Now right here | will admit, confess, even 
proclaim without shame, that no man can 
cast as good bullets as can be made by cold 
pressure, and that apparently, in my ex- 
perience at least, no lead bullets, cast or 
swaged, are as good as the metal-cased ones 


| used today in high-power loading. But they 
| cost less, and will do—the cast ones. 


Do not expect to get accuracy from vari- 
cus messes of bullets, each mess cast at a 
different time and from different mixtures 
of lead, tin and what other metals may be 
in the pot. Of course we, all of us, cannot 
even hope to keep our cast bullets exactly 
alike—if run at different times and from 
various combinations of metal—so the next 
best thing is to keep each batch of bullets 
in a separate box, and in said box have a 
quite extensive note written to yourself 
about those bullets. Then when that batch 
is loaded up, keep those cartridges in a sep- 
arate batch by themselves, and write a sec- 
ond note to yourself about the whole loading, 
and keep both the bullet note and the loading 
note together in the same box with the loaded 
and ready-to-fire cartridges. Then, when that 
batch of cartridges are used up, look to the 
sighting of the gun when you begin on the 
next batch of cartridges; sometimes the 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. | sighting is different, sometimes not. But 


if the change in bullet mixture does happer 
to affect the zero of the rifle or revolver, 
and you have two or more batches of bullets 
loaded into cartridges, and those cartridges 
all mixed up together, then vanishes all 
hopes of accuracy; accuracy, I mean, such 
as you could get from those self-same loads 
if you kept each batch by itself, and re 
sighted the gun if the zero changed when 
you changed the loading. 

Incidentally, create a boneyard. That is, 
a box into which to dump an occasional 
good load that you cannot exactly identify. 
In time you will have quite a boxful of 
slightly different loadings, and then pop 
them off in rapid fire, or offhand at close 
range, or if the gun is not meant for such 
work, then put the pinchers to them. 


I have come to believe that one of the 
chief causes of failure in reloading to in 
crease accuracy and decrease expense is this 
mixing of various batches of reloads, and 
each batch loaded just the same as far as 
is practical with home tools. I am also in 
clined to think that some of the lesser ac 
curacy of factory loading in all makes and 
sizes is due to this very item, that is, each 
cartridge in each box of factory cartridges 
is more or less different because of coming 
from different machines and at different 
times, and being of different ages. Hence 
some of the best rifle clubs have occasion 
ally ordered cartridges all from one ma 
chine and all loaded the same day and by 
the same workmen, and especially in .22 
cartridges to get the best results. So it is 
well if one would take heed to the same 
thing in his own reloading, and with various 
batches of bullets—even if run from _ the 
same mould but from different pots of meta! 
—and different batches of cartridges—but 
of different ages and in different makes of 
empty shells—keep them in separate corrals 
if you want the best results. Make a stew 
of them and your groups will be about twice 
as large as the same cartridges will make if 
kept divided properly. 

Now as to pulling cartridges: By this | 











mean getting the bullet out and saving the 
let for lead, the shell to reload, even the 


wwder. Pounding any cartridge is bad 
siness. Even light tapping around the 
-hell over the lead is liable sooner or later 
sive a sort of pop-the-whip effect on the 
imer at the other end of the shell, and 
hen some badly cut or mangled fingers. 
f one has to tap over the bullet round the 


‘ 


ce to a light hammer, and a slow heavy 
blow instead of a light quick blow. 
fects the primer less than a snappy blow 

the bullet end of the cartridge. 
pounding round the neck of the cartridge 


imer to put into another shell, and the | 


ell neck, then put the loaded shell on a | [¥ 
iece of soft wood, or on lead block is still | }P 
etter, and use a heavy hammer in prefer- | 


This | 


This | 


will of course spoil the bullet, and it will | 


-ually also enlarge the neck of the shell. 
One will then have to reneck the mouth of 
the shell before reloading it. 


I know of no 


way to pull crimped and otherwise tightly- | 
seated bullets without spoiling the bullets | 


themselves. 


Even paper-patched bullets are | [ 
often too tightly seated to pull without either | 


spoiling the bullet with pincer marks, or else | 


wearing the patch. Some metal-patch bullets 
can be pulled without injury to shell neck 
or to the bullet itself, but not all of them. 

Crimped lead bullets cannot be pulled 
without totally ruining the bullets. No use 
trying to do otherwise; it is just a waste of 
time and work. The shell has to have the 
mouth reopened anyway to load it, so one 
inight just as well yank the bullet out by 
inain strength, as he has to fix the shell 
anyway. With many lead bullets. crimped 
especially, LT usually take a pair of pincers 
and sink them into the lead next to the brass, 
and hold the brass end of the cartridge in 
iny hand. 
give the bullet a half turn in the shell. an | 
bend up and down a second time, then 
usually the bullet can be easily pulled from 
the shell by a slight twisting motion. This 
bending two ways stretches the shell and 
allows the bullei to come forth all right. 
But this cannot be readily done with meta! 
patch bullets. The pincers do not get a 
secure enough grip on the bullet. and the 
bullet itself is so stiff as to make bending 


the bare hand, and tends to break off the 
shell just at the base end of the bullet rather 
than to enlarge the neck the whole length. 
The all-lead bullet bends in itself, and 
stretches out the crimp, but the meta! patch 
bullet does not bend at all, so this method, 
while quick and easy for lead loads, won’t 
work with metal-patch ones. 

Often, if bullets are not too tightly seated, 
one can work rapidly in unloading them by 
having a vise set just to take the shell itself, 
but so that the rim of the cartridge catches, 
and then yank out the bullet with pincers 
with one motion. Two men, one to work 
the pincers and the other to put the loaded 
cartridges into the vise, can unload cart- 
ridges, one every few seconds. 

Often one gets a load of good old-time 
metal-patch smokeless cartridges with noth- 
ing to shoot them in. Recently, for exam- 
ple, we picked up nearly 1,000 factory-loaded 
metal-patch soft-nose smokeless .50-110-300 
Winchester cartridges for one cent each. 
They were loaded with No. 2 Du Pont and 
No. 2% W primers, and the material in 
them was worth easily about $20. Now $10 
is good pay for about two hours’ work, even 
i! it might be classed as dangerous by the 
surance companies. But I figure a man is 

more danger crossing any downtown street 
tersection with the autos charging from 
| directions, so say $5 an hour goes. 

But it took five minutes to pull one of 
them by usual lead cartridge methods. So 

: put the loaded cartridge on a block of 
l-ad with a slight hollow in it to fit the 
sell for about one inch, and while one man 
eld the cartridge with pincers the other 


Then I bend up and down, then | 


| LOUIS RHEAD, 





RHEA 


up and down in the shell a hard job with | 
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: Needed by Outdoor Men 


Hardest use has proved the real worth 


of Marble’s Equipment. 
Every hour in the 
great outdoors calls for 


the use of 


some 


= Marble’s Specialty. 
Each article merits the confidence you put in it. 


Here are shown two items— the line includes, 
Safety Pocket Axes, Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Ex- 
tractors, Nitro Solvent Oil, Front and Rear Gun Sights, 
Gun Rods and Cleaners, Anti-Rust Ropes, and Recoil Pads. 


Ideal Hunting Knife 


Shown at left. A real knife for the outdoor man. Blade of finest steel, 


oval ground at back of point for chopping. 


5 inch blade, leather handle 


with sheath, $2.75; 6 inch blade, $3.00; 7 inch blade, $3.25; 8 inch blade, 
$3.50; Stag handle, 75¢ extra. Add 10% war tax. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Fits the pocket but big enough to cut wood. 


Nickel plated spring 


hinged guard folds into handle. Blade of finest steel—steel handle, $3.253 


hickory handle, $2.00 and $2.25, 


Most good stores sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if ~— 
dealer can’t supply you order direct by mail, enclosing draft or 


money order. 


Send for the Marble Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








SEND FOR REVISED AND ENLARGED DESCRIPTIVE LIST CONTAINING THE VERY LATEST AND BEST SURFACE, 
MIDWATER, BOTTOM WATER FLIES, NYMPHS AND IMPROVED NEW LURES FOR ALL GAME FISH 


12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout on No.12. No.14 Eyed Hooks tied exact from Living Insects $2.50 SET 


For 4 UNSINKABLE Cork Body, Stone Files on No. 6,8, 10,12 Hooks, Hand Painted from live insects 1.00 
Trout 6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No. 12, No. 14 Hooks. Can Be Fished Dry 1.00 “ 
and 4 REVERSE ORY FLIES FOR DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. 6, 8, 10 HOOKS 1.00 “ 
Bass NEW MUD MINNOW FEATHER FINS, PERFECT COPY OF FISH FOOD. New Style Crawfish and Cricket 
Angler DOUBLE HOOK DARTERS. SHINY DEVILS, IMPROVED TERRORS, FROGS AND JUMPERS THAT KILL 


ein the 





Do get fish and pi 


FLOATING, 
MADE ART-NATURE 
thod of using them. 

217 OCEAN AVENUE, 


arurne LURES 
They appear and act just like natural food. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














Notice the extra wide hips of this Stoll Water- 
proof Perfection Tent—giving standing room 
all around. Insect proot—sewed in floor and 
screened windows—also mildew proof—and 
gives absolute protection in all weather. 
Large windows and door—large awning and 
windbreak—the most unusual value you'll find. 
Write today for complete catalog of beds, tents, 
tables, chairs, etc. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 
3272 Larimer St, | DENVER, COLO. 
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Good fishing begins at the tackle counter. 
Confidence in your tackle is a big factor 
in landing the fish. 

The Tritch Special Rod with Rainbow 
Brand flies, lines, leaders and reels will 
satisfy fishermen who are particular. 
Ask your dealer for Rainbow Brand 

ackle. 


THE TRITCH HARDWARE CoO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Srl NNUAL TUT 
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One layer of sole leath- 
er and three of water- 
proofed leather between 
’ feet and the pane. 


i Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 
| moccasin, “Ike Walton’ gives the 
l sportsman the very limit of comfort 
and service on 
his trips and 
{ tramps. Stands 
} hardest kind of 
| service, yet is the 
i lightest of boots. 
Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
chrome—the finest of 
waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 

ing Maple-Pac soles. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 

Write for ca 


W. C. RUSSELL § 


MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 











Pal. OG1A8.1913 
seeaniainaa™ “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
OFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 
Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 








JOSTAM MFG. O0., 1088 MONTANA ST., OAIOAGO, ILL. ] 





PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE 
FOR 1922 WON WITH 


SMITH GUN 


Bart pawn well neni Pro- 
fessional, tops the entire field. 


Average for year 98.29% 


Smith Guns make and 
break records 


With Hunter One Trigger and 
AUTOMATIC Ejector 


it’s the perfect combination 
for field and trap 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., 
New York City 
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put a sharp cold chisel lengthways of the 
shell right over the bullet and with a car- 
penters’ heavy hammer struck a slow, heavy 
blow. This cut the neck of the shell length- 
wise the entire length of the bullet and it 
was an easy matter then to pull it out with 
hand on the shell and pincers on the bullets, 
as in lead loads. By the way, as the cart- 
ridges were so split with the chisel, we let 
them drop as they were into a box under 
the lead block, and pulled the whole affair 
later. That is, do one operation at a time, 
for this saves changing tools for each oper- 
ation, and reduces the total time of the 
entire job, often one-half. The loose powder 
that may occasionally get out of the cuts 
in the shell does no harm among the cut 
cartridges, but have the box or pan that you 
drop the cartridges into clean, so that the 
powder will be clean later. 

In pulling lead loads I use the same 
method, that is, pull all the bullets first, and 
drop the shell with the powder in it into a 
box, and take out the powder from all the 
shells later. Say I have to pull 100 loads; 
this method saves me picking up and laying 
down several tools just 99 times, and saves 
perhaps 300 needless motions. 

Practically all black or even many bulk 
smokeless loads have the powder more or 
less caked in the shell. I use a hard wood 
or a brass poker, about six inches long, dully 
pointed at one end, and about %-inch in 
diameter. Steel will do, as steel and brass 
will not make a spark, but somehow I pre- 
fer wood. Jab up and down along the sides 
of the shell, pour out powder occasionally, 
or work with shell upside down so that all 
loose powder comes out at once as dug loose 
with the poker. Otherwise one grinds the 
powder into dust too much and the work is 


harder and less satisfactory than to have 
the powder escape from the shell just as 
soon as it is free to do so. 

I have often heard it said (and one man 
who claimed at the time to be an expert 
reloader cost me over $12 in perfectly good 
No. 2% W primers in black powder factory 
Winchester cartridges by his wrong advice), 
that to take a primer from one shell and 
seat it in another shall makes it “liable to 
explode in the belt or pocket.” By experi- 
ence over six years now, doing this very 
thing, I find that it is all tommyrot, unless 
the primer is all deformed in the first place. 
Primers will occasionally explode when 
punching them out of an unwanted load, and 
will set off other primers in the near vicinity, 
say within an inch or so—at times. I re- 
cently lost about thirty good primers in this 
very way, so contrive to have each primer 
by itself when decapped. A good method 
is to bore a hole in a table or bench top, 
have a piece of lead or brass on top of that 
hole counter sunk to take the rim of the 
shell, then decap with the usual decapper, 
but with a slow, heavy blow of a hammer. 
And let the primers drop in to a good-sized 
box on the floor. Then if a primer does 
happen to go off occasionally in decapping 
good primers, it will do so in or near the 
shell, and will not affect those in the box 
on the floor. But be sure to at once locate 
that exploded primer. Often it retains the 
anvil and is not badly smoked up, so is hard 
to locate among good primers, so don’t get 
too many good primers in the box on the 
floor all at once. Empty them about every 
dozen recovered, for example. Otherwise one 
is liable to recap an exploded primer and 
have a misfire and spoil an otherwise good 
cartridge. 





Reloading the .30-06 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed are two 
targets, the only ones I have shot, but they 
seem uniform’ enough to guess by, on a 
new-to-me load: 52 grains Du Pont No. 16 
in new F. A. cases, .30-06, with Western 
150-grain Lubaloy open-point expanding 
bullet. According to Du Pont figures this 
gives 3,000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity. It 
seems, from this small amount of testing, 
to be the most accurate .30-’06 load I have 
ever used, not excepting some F. A. national 
match ammunition shot for comparison. 

Now, two questions: 

1—These two targets were shot with same 
sight elevation; 100 yards is about the 
longest safe range available, so am asking 
your professional estimate on the maximum 
range at which this load would be practical 





Three shots; 55 yards; .30-'06; 52 grains Du 

Pont No. 16; 150 grains Western open point 

Lubaloy bullet; 3,000 foot-seconds velocity; 
New Frankfort Arsenal cases. 


for game shooting with this same sighting. 
Elevation is practically perfect at both 
ranges, and dispersion minimum, as at 59 
yards all bullets cut into same hole or at 
least close enough to break into each other; 
and a 2-inch circle will touch farthest 100- 
yard bullet holes. 

2—A good many, including Major 
Whelen, favor 180-grain bullet at 2,700 foot- 
seconds for our heavy game. With this bul- 
let and the accuracy of this load, would it 
not be as effective or at least amply suf- 
ficient? Roy E. Howser. 

Ark. 


Editor’s Note:—This is one of the most 
accurate loads that we have ever tried out, 
as well as one of the most efficient. It will 
give 2,994 foot-pounds energy against 2,832 
for the 180-grain at 2,700 foot-seconds. 

We believe that 400 yards would be the 
longest range at which you could be sure of 
game with the sight set for 100 yards, tho 
we have made targets with this reload that 
gave an 8-inch group at 500 yards, the high- 
est bullet hole of which was on the aiming 
point, and we made one target with a 6-inch 
group, the top shot of which was three 
inches below the aiming point; the mean 
point of contact in the first case being five 
inches below aiming point and four inches 
in the second. 


HE HAD HIS DOUBTS 


An elderly man was persuaded by one of 
his sons to go with him to a boxing ex- 
hibition. 

The son paid for two $2 seats. 

“Now, dad,” said the son joyfully, “you'll 
see more excitement for your $2 than you've 
ever seen in your life before. 

The old man grunted. 

“T’ve got my doubts about that,” he said 
gloomily. “Two dollars was all I paid for 
my marriage license.” 
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Heavy Guns 


litor Outdoor Life:—I have seen a few 
pictures of shotguns in Outdoor Life that 
were interesting, but never a gun that was 
a real killer according to my way of think- 
ing. The guns are all too light to handle 
a good load. I am sending you a picture 
,f two shotguns that are real killers. The 
top gun in the picture is an L. C. Smith 
and the lower gun is an Ithaca. I am send- 
ing you the description of the guns. 


EE ip 


The top one an L. C. Smith, the lower an 
Ithaca. 

















The Smith—Weight, 9% pounds; barrels, 
32-inch chain Damascus; choke, 10-inch 
tapered; breech, 2% inches; drop, 3% 
inches; gauge, 12-gauge; pull, 14 inches 
from center between the two triggers; cham- 
ber, for 3%4-inch shell. 

The Ithaca—Weight, 9%2 pounds; barrels, 
32-inch curly Damascus; gauge, 12-gauge; 
choke, 5-inch tapered; chamber, for 3%4- 
inch shells; drop, 344 inches; breech, 2% 
inches; pull, 14 inches from center between 
two triggers. 




















Top—L. C. Smith, Ithaca, Winchester .22 and 
Winchester .32 Special. 


We have shot 4% drams of Du Pont’s 
bulk smokeless in these guns, and they 
haven’t much kick. Put 4% drams of 





smokeless behind 144 ounces of BB shot 
and it sure is some good load. I would like 
to see some of the fellows who claim their 
20-gauge gun will shoot with a 12-gauge, 
shoot with these guns. I may be wrong, 
but I don’t think there ever was a 20-bore 
gun made that would shoot with a good 
12-bore. I would like to see the pictures 
of these guns and the description of each 
published in Outdoor Life. The rifles in 
the picture are Winchesters; one is a .32 | 
Special carbine and the other is a .22 

Special rifle. I think the .32 Special is a 

better killer than the .30-30 Winchester on | 
account of the flat-point bullet. 

Colo. A. S. Ennis. 


Note:—The choke of the L. C. Smith | 
and Ithaca seem abnormal, especially the 
Smith, which is credited with a 10-inch 
che ke, tho the Ithaca is nearer normal. 
ere are no 34-inch shells to be obtained 
on the market anywhere, so we do not see 
the use of so long a chamber, as it detracts 
4 m the shooting qualities of the gun.— 

itor. 





HE HAD TO THINK 


‘he lawyer was cross-examining a witness 
to a robbery. 
When did the robbery take place?” he 
ed 


{ think—” began the witness. 

‘We don’t care what you think, sir. We 
Went to know what you know.” 

‘Then if you don’t want to know what I 
think, I may as well leave the stand. I can’t 
talk without thinking. I’m not a lawyer.” 
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Alpine Binoculars 






Telescopes and Field Glasses 








New Catalog Mailed Free 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


Ws AN MAAVUPACTURER OF ALPINE BINOC ULARS 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
Fra! 








Is YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You ean be sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :— 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun, Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this, 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Read 








Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 

Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

















Wanted from every clime. 
Small shipments given same 
attention and grading as 
ee ones. Prevailing mar- 


ket price paid on arrival of 
furs, no more promised. Fair ana satisfactory 
grading and remittance guaranteed. Will re- 
turn furs if prices do not suit you. No price 
list issued, as market governs price. Send by 
parcel post even if necessary to divide pack- 
age. Postage returned you, and this is saving 
for you. Start them now while prices are 
good. Satisfaction to you or furs returned. 


W.W. MARMADUKE 
WASHINGTON INDIANA 














A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 
periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 
any kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 
-22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $60 and Up. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 


























Custom Hand Made Gun Cases, Revolver and 
Shoulder Holsters, Fine Leather Novelty Goods. 
Send ten cents for illustrated catalogue 


THE HEISER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Department A 





DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 
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ITHACA WINS 
SE, MRS. GUS 





















Oregon, with 
her husband Gus 
Peret has killed 
everything from 
an Arizona quail 
_ totne great brown 
“bear of Alaska. 
“The Gus Perets 
say, ‘Ithaca lock 
speed improves 
any one’s shoot- 
ing. 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. V 

























Years Known 
to the Trade as Best 
for Service. 


The name ““‘BAKER” to the gun 
trade is a guarantee of quality. No 
gun on the American market, has stond 
the test of strain equal to the record 
made by the “BAKER” 


They Never Shoot Loose 


THE BAKER GUN CO. 


253 Church Street. New York 














EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 
321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 





Abbey & Imbrie 
“De he Bolg 


There is no reason why you should 
buy your fishing tackle outside your 
hometown. Prices are the same,and 


when you buy trom your local dealer 
you see what you are buying. 





Ask your dealer to show you his line 
of Abbey & Imbrie tackle. If he cannot 
supply what you want, write usand we 
will give you the address of a dealer 
who can. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


97 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK 


Division of Baker, 





Murray & Imbrie 











Tuis Is Our 
1038p YEAR 


ESTABLISHED 
1820 


The 1923 models are better than ever. | 
| 
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Old Guns and Other Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
picture of several old pistols that might be 
of some interest to some of you, as there 


| is some history connected with the lower 


one, which concerns an uncle of mine now 
living in Meeker, Colo., and might be inter- 
esting, as I will enclose his written state- 
ment of same. 














Part 1—Cap and ball—Colt revolvers. Top one 


known as the Colt Dragoon 


“This pistol was taken from Col. Stone of 
lowa (afterwards Governor of lowa) Nov. 
1, 1864, at Clarkesville, Mo., when I, J. M. P. 
(his name I withhold), took him and .hirty 
of his men off the boat. I alone went on 


| and disarmed and marched them off; 400 


men on the shore saw me do it.” 





This lower pistol is a cap and ball Coi:, 
and weighs 4 pounds, and has a 6%-in 
barrel on it, and size about .45-caliber. The 
upper one is also a Colt and a cap and ba!!, 
and weighs 4% pounds and has 8-inch ba: 
rel, and same size caliber. They both ; 
in good condition, and | am very proud 














Cap and ball—Star revolvers 


them, as I have never seen another Colt that 
was as large and one with better workman- 
ship. I believe that this is the gun known 
as the Colt Dragoon. I also enclose a pic- 
ture of Starr’s guns, both cap and ball. | 
have quite a few old guns and pistols, and 
I enjoy having them around. 


Mo. Dr. W. H. McFarcanp. 











A REAL HAND CANNON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed a 
photo of what I believe to be the largest 
bore six-shooter in the world, the 15 mm. 
pin-fire revolver, which was carried by many 
French officers in the Franco-German war of 
1870. Now. 15 mm. being .591 of an inch, 
this revolver is even larger in caliber than 
my English .577 center-fire Tranter, which 
was illustrated in Outdoor Life of Decem- 
ber. 1920, I think. 

This particular specimen, together with a 
box of fifty pin-fire cartridges, six of which 
are shown in the photo, was bought by me 
at a second-hand arms dealer in Melbourne 
on the request of a collector friend in Tas- 
mania, who now has it in his possession. 
Up to the present he has not ventured to fire 


is 


| it, and as it is not a very heavy pistol, and 


| the charge is 


25 


grains of powder and a 
450-grain bullet, it is not much to be won- 
dered at. I don’t know that I'd be very keen 
on shooting it myself if I had it. 

New York. Henry .WALTER Fry. 


THE VOLCANIC PISTOL 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July number 
of Outdoor Life I noticed an article on the 
Volcanic Pistol, by O. F. Russell of Illinois. 
I am also a pistol and revolver bug and in- 


| terested in all articles on these arms, and 


have collected and bought and sold old pis- 





French revolver and pin-fire cartridges, too big to fire. 






tols for some time. These 
Volcanic pistols did not 
use a meiallic cartridge, se 

but loaded and primed l/ 
bullets. Following is a 

brief outline of the manu- 

facture of these pistols: 

Tyler Henry, who was an excellent me- 
chanic, worked for the firm of Robbins & 
Lawrence, in Windsor, Vermont. This firm 
manufactured rifles and pistols, including 
the interesting Robbins & Lawrence pepper 
box. At the time Tyler Henry worked fo: 
them he was superintending the work on th: 
Jennings rifle. Horace Smith obtained 
patents in 1851, and from the ideas obtained 
from these patents and from the Jenning: 
rifle, Tyler produced a gun using primed 
and loaded bullets, fed from the magazin« 
to the barrel by operating the trigger guar 
as a lever. Smith & Wesson bought thes: 
patents, and Tyler was employed by them to 
superintend the work. The patent for the 
pistol shown in the illustration in the July 
number of Outdoor Life was H. Smith and 
D. B. Wesson’s patent number 10,535, of 
February 14, 1854. These arms use a hol- 
low bullet, loaded and primed, and not a 
metallic cartridge. Smith & Wesson sold 
their rights to these repeating arms, and the 
parties who bought them organized as the 
Volcanic Repeating Arms Company. Mr. 
Henry also worked for this company, of 
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ich O. F. Winchester was the chief stock- 
lider. Later the arms came out under the 
me of the New Haven Arms Company. 
iter still, about 1860, the company dis- 
ntinued the manufacture of these arms 
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Trout Getters 


every one of em 


NE idea is uppermost in the 

design and creation of all 
South Bend Trout Lures—that is 
naturalness. 


They are tied or made by master 
craftsmen in their art, as natural 
as human hands can devise. 
Frequently they are originated 
by trout anglers of national 
eminence. 

In the Trout-Oreno and Fly-Oreno 
anglers have the perfection of fly- 
rod plugs. While comparatively a 
new development in trout fish- 
ing, the effectiveness of the plug 
has been proven without a doubt 
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THE VOLCANIC PISTOL 





Genuine silk gut leader 





ition for the Henry rifle at that time being in these two baits. They have met Mist color. Tapered knots 4 
something new, this company also manufac- with unusual success in trout ree rae 
ired that, using the letter “H” (for Mr. streams and lakes the country 

Henry) to mark the cartridges. This trade- over. 


nark, as we all know, is still in use on 
Winchester rim-fire ammunition. 
Calif. ArTHUR LESTER. 
THE HENRY PISTOL AND RIFLE 
In the July number of Outdoor Life O. F. | 
liussell writes about the old Volcanic pistol. | 
He is in doubt as to what kind of ammu- | 
‘ition was to be used in it, for there is no 


recess for a rim of a cartridge and no firing ious kinds of South Bend Trout Lures, and 
bolt. This old weapon did net fire any trout angling equipment. Write a postal 


‘mmunition now in use. The cartridge con- | Y ASST ic, [e's free. 
sisted of a conical bullet only, with a deep | 

avity in the base. This cavity was filled | 

vith a small amount of powder and closed | 

with a metallic wad that contained a ful-| = cae S j 
ninating pellet. The sliding bolt had, in| f 


the middle, a hook-shaped projection that | 
enetrated the wad when the bolt was pushed 
lorward, thus igniting the pellet. By 
withdrawing the bolt to load again the 


Other lighter lures of South Bend 
make include genuine buck-tail 
and squirrel-tail flies and bugs. In 
the water theygive amost life-like 
appearance as they spread, wiggle 
and crawl.Atthesame timethey — gouth Bend 
stand the wear of constant whip- reno 
ping and casting. Reel 
‘Fly Rod Lures’’—our book—gives detail 
descriptions and colorations of the var- 

















The Ieeaite 
wad was withdrawn and ejected by the new | bs oreo ee ” 


artridge. The energy of such a_ bul- 
et was very low, but at that time, before | 
he invention of the metallic cartridge, 
was a wonderful progress against the old 
ercussion system. Soon afterwards came | 


by all anglers. 








the invention of metallic ball caps by a/| Bouth Bend 
' “nameied 5) 
'rench gunmaker that caused the construc- | Lines are of choic- 


the ic ; H est pure Japan Silk. _ j 
nm of the first metallic _cartridge in Six diferent brands, ley 
\merica. It is a matter of high interest to each in all sizes. a, 





settle the question who was the real in- 


ventor of the Volcanic weapon—the embryo | 

“is tiaetion'¥ia:”” SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
n the catalog of firearms collection of the 

|. S. Cartridge Company we find on page 9229 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 

»} the following note: “Tyler Henry was a| 

rst-class workman of many years’ experi- me etna $$ __§_—. 

ence. Employed back in the 40s by Rob- 

ins & Lawrence, Windsor, Vt., he con- 


eived the ideas embodied in the arm (the| | me 
‘lenry rifle); the difference between the| 9, gous! Camp. in. Cont Ol: 














et £PEP LY IFES 42h te DIC LAL Ohne dhe 





lenry and Winchester, which came out | 
iter, consists mainly in the manner of | 
harging the magazine, and (page 130) No.| 
33, Volcanic repeating magazine pistol, 
il. 32; H. Smith and D. B. Wesson’s patent | 
\o. 10535, Feb. 14, 1854, marked Smith & 
Vesson’s Arms Co., Norwich, Conn.” 
Note:—*“Smith & Wesson sold this patent | 
the Volcanic Arms Company. On page | 
3, No. 285, Winchester Repeating Maga- ‘ 
ne Army Rifle, caliber .44 metallic cart-| § 3 On ommnd 
idge. An improvement on Smith & Wes- | 


-on’s patent Feb. 14, 1854. Improved by| - 
‘enryt patent No. 30,446, Oct. 16, 1860; | Sin FJ. Burch Manufacturi ing Co,Pueblo, Colo. 


PRL OOM LA Be OS BIER BE LET OCA LEE LEDER CUEE ARERR E! ELS ETT PATEL AS CTT EEC Nett 























| WHEN you plan a certain trip, send 
for our catalog, and find out about 
Burch Wall and Automobile Tents. the 


i 

i 

z 

H 

Burch Pueblo Auto Bed and other camp | 

comforts. 

“From Road to Camp in 5 minutes’’ is 
Dependable quality with low prices 
makes Burch Equipment a favorite with 


a fact with this light, strong, compact 
equipment. 


toa wae ad 


experienced campers and motor t urists 

The Burch Catalog is yours for the 
asking It’s the first step toa pleasant 
trip. 


wanat 














10 SHOTS IN 2 INCH 














30 Days More 


PRE-INVENTORY SALE 


There is no automatic made any better than 
Perfect balance, solid construc- 


the Luger. 

tion, simple and easy to handle. 
$19.50 

230 Cal. 

Made of best steel, 

finely finished. Hard 

shooting, most accur- 

ate weapon made; shoots stand- 
ard ammunition; magazine 9- 


shot, .30-cal. To reduce stock 
before inventory we are offering 
these Luger pistols at the low- 
est figure ever sold—$19.50 


LONG LUGERS 








9 mm. Cal. 
6-in. and 8-in. 
Barrel 

These pistols 
are the latest 
models. Safety 
attachment. 
Shoots standard 
American ammu- 
nition. The &-in, 
barrel has we 
ated rear sight 
100 to 800 yds.; 6-in., from 100 to 200 yds. 
Furnished complete with sole leather holster, 
wooden adjustable rifle stock, leather cart- 
ridge holder—at lowest price ever offered. 


¥ .22 Cal. GECO RIFLES—$5 


Model J—Single Shot Takedown—Bolt ac- 
tion, pistol grip, 19-inch Krupp steel barrel; 
total length 36 inches, weight 3% Ibs.; 
shoots short, long, long rifle cartridges. 
Regular price $7.50; offered now at $5.00. 
Model S—Single Shot—Fine walnut stock, 
checkered pistol grip, cheek piece, 22%%-in. 
Krupp steel barrel, very accurate; 





total 
length 39% inches; fitted with sling swivels. 
Regular price $12; special on this lot $7.50. 


MORE BIG SPECIALS 


Mauser Automatics—Regular model, .25-cal., 
9-shot, $11.75. .32-cal., 8-shot ...$18 
Mauser Automatic—Comb. pistol and rifle— 
7.63 and 9 mm. cal., wood stock holster, 5%- 
inch barrel, all complete, offered now at $30 
Reising Automatic—.22-cal. target pistol, $27 


FIELD GLASSES 
$15.00 


8-Power, 40 mm. 
objective, day 
and night lenses, 
individual eye 
adjustment. 
Guaranteed new 
and perfect; 
worth twice the 
price asked. Sub- 
stantial carrying 








Case, all complete. 





A complete stock of American and Imported 
Ammunition at lowest prices. 
Satisfaction or money back 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


88B Chambers St. 
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(Est. 1900) 
New York 











E POCKET TELESCOPE 


4\% TIME POWER 
GALILEAN OPTICAL SYSTEM 
LESS THAN 4 INCHES LONG 

COSTS ONLY $2.00 

At your dealer’s, or send us 
$2.00 plus 5¢ postage. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
42-44 Clinton Ave, Rochester, N. Y. 







$ 





quality phot lenss and shure for 2% ysare 











WH not spend Spring, Summer and 

Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collection. Some 
worth $1 to$7each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Get post- 
ed now. Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for my illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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Nelson King’s improvement patented No. 
55012, May 22, 1866, and No. 57636, May 
28, 1866. Same page, No. 287, Henry 
magazine rifle, Tyler Henry’s patent, im- 
proved; patent re-issued. Loading at side. 


| I hold in my hands two rifles, one is a real 


Henry, marked Henry’s patent 14 Feb. 1854; 


| the other, loading at side, marked Henry’s 
| patent Oct. 16, 1860, King’s Improvements 
| patented March 25, 1866. Winchester Re- 


| Arms Company. 


peating Arms Company.” 


This was not clear. Who was the real in- 
ventor? 


By a happy chance the Winchester people 
had in the same number of Outdoor Life 
an advertisement that gives the history of 
the weapon. They write, page 63: “Many 
there were who tried to make a repeating 
rifle that would really work, but it remained 
for B. Tyler Henry to combine the work of 
others with improvements of his own to 
produce the first repeater. As far back as 
1849 Mr. Henry was at work on his repeat- 
ing rifle and produced the Volcanic rifle and 
pistol. Smith & Wesson purchased the idea 
and manufactured the arms until 1854, when 
they.sold out to the Volcanic Repeating 
Mr. Henry now 


| began to experiment with rim-fire cartridges, 


which he patented in 1860, and this same 
year saw a new Henry rifle produced... . 
1866 a third model was made that was later 


| changed into the model 1873 of today.” 


It is to be regretted that the Winchester 


| people do not give a more precise account 


of the first product of Tyler Henry that 
Smith & Wesson purchased. “The improve- 
ment of loading at the side was patented 
by Nelson King, but there are Henry rifles 
loading at the side without King’s patent 
mark.” (287 U. S. C. Co.). This improve- 
ment alone made a serviceable weapon of 
the Henry rifle. 

Perhaps the Winchester people will at 
some other time give a detailed account of 
the evolution of the glorious Henry- 
Winchester, but with better illustrations 
than that of the Henry rifle on page 63 of 
July (1922) Outdoor Life. 

Berlin. Pror. Dr. B. WANDOLLECK. 
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THAT SWING-OUT CYLINDER 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The description of 


| various rifles and revolvers by Ashley A. 


Haines in your May issue greatly interested 
me, and I will try to help settle the two 
questions as to when “side-swing revolvers” 
and “center-fire cartridges” came into use. 

The first side-swing revolver was patented 
in 1878, if memory serves me right. I 
bought one made by Hopkins & Allen, in 
1882 or 83; it was .4l-caliber, rim-fire, had 
a 4inch octagon barrel, and fluted cylinder 
in a solid frame; the cylinder was mounted 
on a short sleeve entering from the front, 
and the sleeve had a downward extension 


| pivoted to the frame in front of the lower 


side of the cylinder. A sliding center pin 


| projected about one inch under the barrel 
| and passed back thru the sleeve and cylin- 


der into the standing breech; a spring de- 


| tent held the center pin in either of two 
| positions; on drawing the pin forward a 


| are two different things. 


spring caused the cylinder to swing out to 
the right far enough to permit loading and 
extracting of cartridges; the cylinder pin 
could be withdrawn from the frame and 
used to push out the shells from in front. 

The question as to the first center-fire 
cartridge is a little vague; when it first 
came into use and when it came into fashion 
There is also con- 
siderable difference in time of invention of 
the first center-fire cartridge and the first 
center-fire cartridge containing the primer 
by which it was fired; ard another interval 


| before the perfected reloadable center-fire 


cartridge came into use. 
The first center-fire cartridge was probably 
that used in the Sharps rifle several years 


ee 


before the Civil War; but center-fire is all 
that can be claimed for it, as it was made 
of fabric having the bullet cemented in its 
front end, and its rear end closed with 
paper; when the breech was closed it 
sheared off the paper, leaving the powder 
exposed for ignition by the percussion cap 
in the breech block. The real reloadable 
center-fire cartridge also came into use be. 
fore the Civil War in the Maynard rifle, and 
it became quite fashionable with those who 
knew of it and could afford to pay three or 
four times as much for it as a muzzle-loader 
would cost at that time. 

The Maynard cartridge was made of brass 
tube cut to length, machined to fit the 
chamber, and reamed to exact size to receive 
the bullet; a large flat base was brazed to 
the rear of the shell, by which it could be 
grasped and extracted by hand; the center 
of the base was pierced for ignition by the 
Maynard primer. 

The Maynard primer comprised a piece 
of tape having charges of fulminate em- 
bedded therein at short intervals, and was 
coiled and placed in a box in the breech 
frame in front of the hammer; a pawl 
actuated by the hammer automatically 
placed a fresh charge of the tape over the 
nipple every time the hammer was cocked; 
this was a center-fire reloadable cartridge, 
and could be loaded and fired as fast as if 
the primer had been seated in the head of 
the shell. 

The makers of Maynard supplied with 
each rifle a tubular loading tool or ball 
seater that ensured exact seating of the 
bullet and made the Maynard the first 
breech-loader that was as accurate as a 
muzzle-loader. By rubbing a little of the 
lubricant into the opening in head of shell 
the cartridge was made waterproof. 

Other rifles using the Maynard primer, 
and still others using center-fire cartridges 
with percussion cap, were used in the Civil 
War, but most of the eighteen different 
breech-loaders used in that war used rim- 
fire cartridges. 

The first model of the Ballard rifle that 
I saw in 1866 must have been made a few 
years before that date, and the interesting 
point about it is that it used both rim and 
center-fire cartridges; the nose of the ham- 
mer would strike the upper edge of a rim- 
fire cartridge, and a nipple for percussion 
cap on the breech block would be struck 
by a lower part of the hammer. One could 
save the empty rim-fire shells, punch a small 
hole in the center of the head, reload them 
and fire with percussion caps if economy 
was an object, and in case of haste could 
use the rim-fire shells. 

The first complete center-fire cartridge 
that I know of was the .50-caliber Govern- 
ment, having 70 grains of powder and 450 
grains of soft lead; the bullets were grooved 
and lubricated, seated deep enough to cover 
the grooves and crimped in copper shells. 
The primer was inside of the shell and the 
firing pin indented the center of the shel! 
and exploded the charge; these shells could 
not be reloaded. The first Springfield 
breech-loading rifle used this cartridge, and 
was issued to the regiment to which I then 
belonged, in April, 1867. Sharps carbines 
using this cartridge was issued to the cav- 
alry about the same time. 

To the best of my knowledge the first re- 
loading center-fire cartridge with primer 
seated in a depression in the head was the 
Maynard brought out in 1872 using the 
Berdan primer, and the Winchester with a 
primer of their own about that time. 

N.: 3. E. G. Latta. 

Editor’s Note:—The first patent record of 
what might be called the original swing-out 
cylinder was issued to Wm. H. Morrison, Sept. 
19, 1834, No. 11,698. This was a side remov- 
able cylinder rather than a side-swing cylinder 
An improvement on this was issued to W 


Hopkins, May, 1862, No. 35,419. The first rea! 
swing-out cylinder patent issued was to W. C 
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Dodge, Washington, D. C., No. 45,483, Jan. 24, 
1865, and was what might be called a blanket 
patent covering a swing-out cylinder, with sup- 
ports at each end of the cylinder and a swing- 
out cylinder and barrel in which the barrel and 
p was joined to the frame just above the 
imer with a dove-tail slot and lug. 
\nother side removable cylinder was patented 
y 16, 1865, by W. H. Elliott, No. 47,707. 
November 21, ’65, a patent was issued to 
Mason and assigned to E. Remington, 
n, N. Y., this being another swing and re- 
»vable cylinder. On January 2, 1866, another 
itent on a swing-out barrel and cylinder was 
sued to B. F. Jeslyn, Stonington, Conn.— 
No. 51,887—this being the first for metallic 
shells. Again on January 4, 1867, patent No. 
65.570 was issued to Matilda C. Root, Elisha 
Colt, Hartford, Conn., and Harris Colt, N. Y., 
executors of the Root estate, and assigned to 
Colt Patent Firearms Company. This patent 
; another blanket patent for a swing-out bar- 
| and cylinder; a swing-out cylinder and re- 
novable cylinder.—From Patent Office Records. 


The Model ’?17 Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few words 
in regard to the Smith & Wesson and Colt 


Rom AoO-= 








15s, 1917 army model, with square butt, 
which were furnished during the World War. 
These guns are now obtainable all over the 
country, a great many being brought back 
by service men, and the army stores are 
selling them everywhere for about $22. 

The Smith & Wesson are still making | 
them, and they are Smith & Wesson quality | 
!| the way thru, weight about 35% ounces | 
unloaded, and they shoot the .45 automatic | 
cartridges; but the Remington Arms Com.- | 
pany and Peters Cartridge Company are 
making a lead bullet rim cartridge, weight 
of bullet 200 grains, muzzle energy 910 foot- 
seconds, which is the same as the govern- 
ment cartridge. The Remington or Peters 
cartridge has a rim; the gun will use .45 
government automatic rimless metal-cased 
cartridges by using a clip, and also the 
rimmed metal-cased cartridge and the new 
lead bullet cartridge—three different styles. 

The Peters Cartridge Company are also 
making a lead bullet cartridge, weight of 
bullet 255, muzzle energy 750. 

A great number of deputy sheriffs and 
police officers are carrying this gun now, 
the barrel length being 5% inches, and a 
beautiful gun with a very small recoil to it, 
fitted with walnut handles. The Colt people 
do not make the gun now since the war, but 
a great many are floating around. 

For the benefit of your readers I wish to 
say that the lead cartridges are fine, and the 
Smith & Wesson or Colt people surely made 
a fine police or army gun in that model. 
Would like to hear more of this model thru 
the Outdoor Life. H. L. Srewarr. 

New Mexico. 


A Home Gun Builder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the time 
hat I should perhaps have been engaged in 
more profitable work, I have built several 
odd and unusual guns. You might be inter- 
ested in one (not to purchase, for it is not 
for sale), a .22-caliber Colt S. A. target re- 
volver with 7%4-inch barrel. The stocks are | 
checked Walnut, and the back strap is | 
knurled. Sights are adjustable. Base pin 
and base pin bushing were replaced wih | 
special special-hand-turned ones having no | 

erance. Cylinder is immovable when arm 
at full cock. A special device was used 
insure absolute alignment of barrel and 
linder. For one who is partial to the 
| single-action grip, this arm would seem 
be about the thing. 

[ have found that the old .45-70 Spring- 
fields make splendid shot pis ols when care- 
fully bored out. I have made several, and 

the one which I now have I am using a | 
tandard 20-gauge load in the .45-70 shell. 
fhe recoil is not in the least unpleasant. 

y eleven-year-old daughter has killed 
quails and rabbits with it. She is small for | 
her age, so you can see that for some reason | 
the kick does not register. | 


Calif. V. F. SHAFER. 
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Now Ready 
Model 25 


The New Remington Repeater 


Calibers .25.20 and .32 W.C.F.— 
and two new Hi-Speed Cartridges 


































ULFILLING an unwritten obligation to the 

sportsman and trapper Remington brings 
forth this new rifle—the first hammerless, 
solid-breech rifle in these calibers. 


It gives the hunter a modern general pur- 
pose rifle for such game as raccoon, fox, bob- 
cat, skunk and otter. Fine for the trap-line. 
Just the thing to exterminate pests. 


The New Model 25 is an outstanding, hand- 
some arm—trim as an arrow and beautifully 
proportioned and balanced. 


It is a Remington rifle—with all that im- 
plies in safety, reliability and accuracy. 


Point by point note the details: 


Fore-arm slide action type; .25-20 or .32 W. 
C.F.; 24-inch round barrel; magazine capacity 
10 cartridges—unusually quick to load; in- 
dicator showing whether magazine is loaded 
or empty; steel rifle metal butt-plate; open 
sporting sight, adjustable for elevation; quick 
and easy take-down, permitting cleaning the 
barrel from the breech; weight 542 pounds. 


Designed by Remington, perfected by Remington, 
guaranteed by Remington. 


Worth owning. See it. Find out all about it. Write 
for Model 25 folder. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1816 


Two New Remington 
Hi-Speed Cartridges 


Be sure to shoot the New Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed .25-20 or .32 W. 
C.F. cartridges—with the cop- 
per-jacketed mushroom bullets. 
Higher velocity, greater killing 
power, equal or greater accuracy 
and flatter trajectory than any 
cartridges in these calibers you 
have ever shot heretofore. 


“Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY IN FIREARMS, 
AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 
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The Reel 
That Made Good 


In a Season 


THE 
MEISSELBACH 


Level Wind 
Reel 


Guaranteed to Last a 


Lifetime 


Another Meisselbach 
Triumph after 35 years 
of fishing reel manufac- 
turing. A level wind 
reel—100 yd. capacity 

-cork arbor — free 
spool—all Takapart ad- 
vantages—and with a 
name that has always 
stood for the finest in 
fishing reels. 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration—or— 


Write for “Brief Cast- 


lets” with detailed de- 
scription of complete 


line. 
“Takapart” “Triton” 
“Tripart” “Neptune” 


“Rainbow” “Surf” 


Manufactured by 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 
Room D, 
25 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











































The Mint Holdup 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


At this writing, January 30, but very little is known about the Denver Mint 
holdup. In the newspapers and elsewhere there have been all kinds of surmises 
and guesses afloat, but to date about the only really definite thing we know 
about the Mint holdup is that the mint itself was not held up. The Federal 
Bank wagon, or automobile rather, standing in the public street in front of the 
United States Mint building was held up, but not the mint itself. Nor was any 
attempt even made to hold up the mint. Nor was any robbery done on United 
States real estate. The whole affair occurred in the public street. 

Charles Linton, a Federal Bank (not mint) guard, was killed by a .38-caliber 
bullet, fired by one of the robbers into Linton’s abdomen. He died a few hours 
later without being able to give any definite account of what happened. 

The Denver police have two automobiles, one of them with a bullet hole 
in it—just one bullet hole, probably fired from a rifle—and in one of these auto- 
mobiles was found a dead man, and sundry guns, cartridges, caps, etc., that 
may have had to do with the actual robbery,.or may have been a plan to mis- 
lead the trailing officers, or perchance may have had nothing whatever to do 
with the robbery. Certain trunks, letters, photographs, and such things have 
been collected by the police that seem to be connected with the robbery, but 
that remains to be seen; if, when, and after the robbers are captured. Rewards 
are offered ranging from $10,000 to $15,000 total, depending on conditions of 
capture, but so far, altho several have entered claims, no money has yet been 
given out, as the proof of connection with the robbery is not yet sufficient to 
warrant paying out the money. Incidentally, as a refresher of memories, there 
seems to be nothing like a good fat cash reward. At least two men connected 
with the mint and the Federal Bank claim to have shot and killed the man found 
dead in the automobile about a month after the crime; on the other hand, the 
doctors who cut up the corpse, and the coroner’s jury, decided that the man 
was killed under circumstances and by parties to them unknown to date. There 
is about as much evidence to think that the man, if he was connected with the 
robbery, which is only guesswork so far, was killed some days after the robbery 
by some of his own fellow robbers, as there is to conclude that he was killed 
by a bullet fired from the mint building. 

Of course, the most obvieus setting for the newspapers to paint up was to 
make the affair a battle between the holdups and the mint. To do this the mint 
windows had to be bristling with rifles and the whole front of the building a 
squirting mass of flame as bullets from sundry heroes spattered like rain around 
the robbers. But this didn’t happen. 

About a dozen shots were fired, including both sides, and part of these were 
fired after the robbers started to leave in their automobile. The holdup lasted 
about sixty seconds, probably less time. The mint and Federal people were 
totally unprepared, and were taken by surprise. But two men were out in front 
of the mint—one guard, who was promptly killed, and the Federal Bank cashier, 
who ran for shelter immediately into the Mint building. He was unarmed and 
was paid to figure, not to fight, and displayed good altho instinctive sense in so 
doing. There were four robbers, one masked. So far there is no proof that 
they had any confederates outside of their automobile. The newspaper rain of 
lead was only imaginary. There are no bullet marks in the mint door; thru a 
glass window above the door, about 10 to 12 feet above the doorstep, were two 
loads of buckshot, grouping about 18 inches, as would be natural at that distance. 
To the right of the door, about on the level of a man’s breast, was a charge of 
birdshot, also about an 18-inch spread. Two more buckshot or bullet holes 
showed in the left-hand window glass over the door, beside the buckshot group. 
These are all the bullet holes of any kind I could discover next day on the mint 
building itself. No windows in the mint were raised during the seconds the 
robbery occurred. To have raised a window, even if there had been time, would 
have been pure suicide, for it would surely have invited a load of buckshot. 
The distance from the outside curbstone to the wall of the mint is about fifteen 
yards. I paced it twice. The mint door is about six feet above the sidewalk, 
with stone steps leading from the sidewalk to the door. The mint windows are 
of course higher yet. From the robbers’ automobile to the mint door was about 
seventeen or eighteen yards. 

After the robbers’ machine pulled out, at least one mint window was raised 
and two .45 automatic pistol shots fired from the window, but they appear on 
the face of a two-story hotel across the street, higher above the hotel sidewalk 
than I can reach. Another shot from the mint hit this two-story brick hotel 
nearly up to the roof, perhaps fifteen to eighteen feet above the hotel sidewalk. 
Two more bullet holes show in the houses across the street, but all high enough 
to have passed over the top of the robbers’ auto as it stood in the street, con- 
siderably below the hotel sidewalk level. 

It was a perfect holdup. That much at least is sure. And another thing 
is equally sure, and that is if these fanatical anti-weapon, no-firearms laws are 
passed and enforced, then we will have many another mint holdup, and will 
deserve them. The mint robbers, knowing that few if any men in the mint could 
show, felt and actually were comparatively safe. One skilled six-gun man could 
have killed the whole gang in ten seconds. But with the public not only totally 
unarmed, but thereby entirely unfamiliar with guns, then bank, train and mint 
robberies become almost as safe and easy and quick a way to acquire illegal 
money as can be invented. What we need today is not less guns, but more 
guns. The mint holdup is but a straw in the current of events that shows which 
way things are drifting. And the fanatical, self-righteous idealists and optimists 
make matters worse; they themselves are the real root and cause of the rapidly 
and steadily increase of crime. They are the criminal’s friend. 
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Don’t Mix Cartridges 


Only too often a rifle or ammunition is 


blamed for poor shooting when the fault lies | = 


directly with the shooter himself. 

Let me assert this fact and assert it 
strongly: It is impossible to do accurate 
shooting if you are using a mixed lot of 
cartridges—that is, cartridges of different 
makes being shot on the same target. And 
yet this is being done constantly by thought- 
jess shooters, and even worse still more are 
prone to carry in the hunting field a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of cartridges for hunt- 
ing. This is perfectly all right if hunting 
is done at short range and is rough work 
any way, but is mighty bad practice if there 
is going to be any precision shooting. 

The actual facts of the case are that for 
a given cartridge different makers will load 
with different brands of powder, different 
weight of bullet and possibly a slightly dif- 
ferent diameter of bullet. 
while makes A, B and C may all be accur- 
ate, nevertheless their ballistics are differ- 
ent and a rifle sighted for make A will be 
improperly sighted for make B, and so on. 


It is easy enough to prove this statement. 


Take the three or four brands of ammu- | : 
nition you prefer and a corresponding num- | : 
ber of targets, go to the rifle range and |: 


shoot from a rest. Make all conditions as 
conducive as possible toward perfect accur- 
acy. Set the targets out all together, num- 
bering them A, B and C, and lay the boxes 
of ammunition out to correspond with the 
targets. Use the rifle as a single shot and 
fre one shot on target A with A ammu- 


The result is that | 








nition, then a shot on target B with B am- | 


munition, and so on until you have a total 


of ten shots on each target. Then, and not 
before, look at the targets and see where the 
groups are. By taking each target in turn 


you have equalized probable errors in hold- 


ing and given each make of ammunition an | 


equal show. 

Inspection of the targets will probably 
show three fairly close groups if your hold- 
ing has been good, but the groups are likely 
to be in entirely different locations with re- 
gard to the center of the bull’s-eye, due to 


the difference in the ballistic qualities of the | 


diferent makes of cartridges. 
Put this down in your memory book: A 


rifle sighted for one make of cartridge is | 


not likely to shoot to the same place with 
a different make. Therefore, unless you are 
the type of man who likes to experiment, 
or the type of man who cares nothing for 
precise shooting anyway, the most practical 
thing to do is to decide on one brand of 


ammunition, get the rifle sighted for that | 


particular brand, and stick to it. 
Calif. . VAN ALLEN LYMAN. 


A Home Made Sight 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a picture | 


of a home-made gun sight with which I have 
secured better results than with any sight 


=O OG 


The total cost of this sight was 10 cents. 

can be made by anyone. Old sight base. One- 

inch section of a_ .30-30 shell. 
hairs. Sight complete. 


I have ever used. Its cost was practically 

nothing, being made on an old sight base. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to readers of 

the magazine. W. L. McCreary. 
Idaho. 





If the early bird stayed in bed he wouldn’t 
get hungry. 


It | 


| 
} Strong, rigid, durable steel frame, 
7 | reinforced canvas top, with heavy 
Showing | 
| tachable parts. Can be set up 


| 
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PRISM BINOCULARS 


CONSTRUCTION 


Hensoldt initiative has succeeded in de- == 
vising the Dialyt Roof-Prism, which has : 
set a new standard of excellence in bino- 
cular construction—a notable achieve- 
ment in the field of optics. 

These patented Roof-Prisms allow the 
construction of our Dialyt Binoculars to 
be made upon a new principle which per- 
mits of the employment of extra large 
objective (lower) lenses, and at the same 
time reduces the body and shape of the 
instrument to a handy convenient form, 
light in weight. 

Therefore,in the Dialyt Binoculars, the large ob- 
jective lenses give increased field of vision and 
greater luminosity and at the same time light 


weight coupled with sturdy construction and 
convenient shape. 


Write for booklet ‘‘H’’ to 


GM. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


; WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 














“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 
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U.S. ARMY LEATHER JERKINS | | 
— "The Ideal Garment For Spring Wear”— | | 


75 Post 
$3.75 PAID 
These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 


ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 


What You May 
Expect 


in looks—wear—comfort and re- 
markable wind and waterproof 











Sizes 36 to 46. features of these outers’ gar- 
The above garment ments for every purpose —1S best 
res eenreneenede expressed by the famous name 
cloth and knitted 
wrists, $2.25 extra. they bear: 
Aviators Leather Eisner-Dupont 
Coats made of the S 
finest leather, cordu- 

Ai roy lining, 36 inches portwear 

Mi long. Sizes 40 and 42. ; ; 
While wd aaa Specially design- 
$19.87 post-paid. 

All goods sold subject to your examination ed for anglers 
campers, vaca- 


Paul Laurson, P. 0. Box 86, Walworth, Wis. 








tionists and auto 
tourists’ use. 

Your Dealer 
carries these 
popular priced 
garment special- 











THE LINCOLN 
FOLDING FURNITURE 


< 


m 





Pe J TK ZO en 
ee ae y (G2 ties. 
1 aa q ie If you cannot ob- 
tain, write us. 
Ry” Al Pak 
The Lincoln Folding Bed The Lincoln 


Your copy of ‘‘ Trout Fishing,’’ full of 
practical pointers, mailed on request 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


24-30 Bridge Ave. 126 Fifth Avenue 
ed Bank, New York City 
J 


Showrooms 


| -<SER-DUPON- 


Metal Folding Table 
Strong, mgid, sanitary, compact 
smoth, flat, solid top. Makes a 
fine card table, excellent writing 
surface, Set up or fold in 30 
seconds. 


springs. It really folds; no de- 


or folded in 30 seconds. 
PRICE $19.75 


The Lincoln Junior Stool 


The strongest, biggest little stool on the 
market ; weight 3 Ibs., 16 inches high 


PRICE $1.25 
WRITB FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Exceptional Proposition for Dealers 


McGrew Machine Works, tincois, Nevrasca | 














Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 
better Your Aim 








Adjauile With One 
Hand—Even With 
Gloves On 


One of the important features of 
Lyman Combination Rear Sights 
is the readiness with which the 
stem can be raised or lowered 
for varying ranges with one hand, 
even with gloves on, without tak- 
ing your gun from your shoulder. 


How to Tell Correct Ele- 


vation Instantly 
Before going into the woods, target your rifle ] | 
for the various ranges over which you will 
probably shoot—50, 75, 100 yards, etc., and 
mark the stem for correct elevation. Instructions 
for doing this come with each sight. Then 
when you sight your game, you can adjust 
your sight instantly for the proper elevation. 


Use Lyman Front Sights for 


Quick Bead 
Lyman Ivory, Gold or Red 
Bead Front Sights are made to 
give aquick bead. They stand 
out more clearly than a metal 
bead, and can be seen more 
quickly. 

Ask Your Dealer 


If he aces not carry Lyman Sights, 
give us his name and your Make, 
Model and Caliber, and we will see yo. 1A. Rear 
that you are supplied. 











$4.50. 
Catalog on Request 
The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation - 
85 West St., Middlefield, Com. "39.3. Front 
Look for this Or the Name 
MARK LYMAN 

















Get a 1 LUGER Today 
at Half Regular P a 


BRAND NEW 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT § 


9 Shot Genu- 
ine German 





15 





Luger Automa- “30 ¢ Cal. 

tic 

P1y on Delivery S 0 0 | 
Plus Postage E N D N M N EY | 
If you are not entirely satisfied, we will gladly return your money 
25 Cal. Blue steel Automatic - - . $7.95 | 

32 Cal. Blue Steel Automatic - . 9.95 | 


32 Cal. Military Modstwith asain Magazine Free 10.95 
25 Cal Mauser - 11.00 
32 Cal. Mauser - 
WATTS TRADING CO., 


12.00 
1328 Bway, Dept. AA, New York 





Tell ’em that you saw it in Outdoor Life. 


| pont and 1% oz. shot. 


| with the 180-gr. bullet. 


| locity of 2700 f.s. 
| with the 150-gr. 


| are rifle shells, 

















ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with 
Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, an 


mail. 


necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as 


uestions if answers are desired by 
always enclose proper name, not 
esirable for publication as real names, 





c 


—, 





I have a .82 Special Winchester carbine, 
nickel steel barrels, a very good shooting gun, 
but as I am going after larger game than deer, 
I wish to know if I can use with safety the 
following loads: 3434 grains of Du Pont No. 16 
powder with the 170-grain ball. I am going 
into Northern Minnesota, then into Idaho, and 
possibly north into British Columbia after 
moose.—C. L. C., Mich. 

Answer.—The largest charge of Du Pont No. 
16 that you can safely use in the .32 Special is 
32.5 grains with the 170-grain bullet. This will 
give a velocity of 2,225 foot-seconds. This gives 
88,000 pounds breech pressure, which is the 
limit that this gun will stand.—Editor. 





Being a regular reader of Outdoor Life I have 


| become very much interested in ballistics of the 


shotgun. I am having trouble and am hoping 
you will be kind enough to help me out. I 
purchased from the Ithaca people a double-barrel 
hammerless 10 ga., weight 11 lbs. 6 oz. It is 
recommended for a load not to exceed 5% Du- 
This load does not shoot 


well at all. I have tried 5 dr. and 1%, 5 drs. 
14%, and 4%-1%. This load did not appear 
to have onceunts velocity as I could hear the 
shot strike after the explosion. With 30 grs. 
ballistite and 1% I got a very even and dense 
pattern at 55 steps (yds.) I have no use for this 


heavy gun unless I can use loads to warrant 
such a gun. Both barrels are full choke and 
32-inch.—L. J. Andrews, Huston, Idaho. 

Answer.—If the Ithaca Gun Co. gave you 
the figures of 5% Du Pont and 1%-oz. shot, 
you had best take these figures for the load and 
begin to experiment with the wadding that you 
are using. More than half of the cause for fail- 
ure or success in reloading shells is in the wad- 
ding that is used. It has been some time since 
I have experimented with heavy loads for the 
10-gauge, and even the figures that I could give 
you for loadings would not give the best of re- 
sults in your gun, as every gun has some indi- 
viduality that calls for a certain charge of 
powder, and charge of shot and a certain type 
of wadding, and if these are determined the gun 
will do its best. You have not used the limit 
imposed by the Ithaca Gun Co. yet. Suppose 
you try that before disposing of your gun.— 
Editor. 


Please send me the ballistics of the P ae | 
Mauser. 333 .404 and Newton. .35, 405 
Winchester. .30 Springfield, .300 Savage. wie 
one of these is the best for big game? How big 
for elk, deer, moose, caribou, grouse, bears— 
black, brown or grizzly? How large for lion, 
tiger, leopard, jaguar, puma and lynx?—Taylor 
Neese, Radnor, W. Va. 

Answer.—The .335 Jeffrey has a velocity of 
3150 f.s. and an energy of 3300 ft. Ibs. with the 
155-gr. pointed bullet. I do not have the bal- 
listics of the .404 Jeffrey, and the .35 Newton 
is in the experimental state. The .30-’06 gave 
2700 f.s. velocity and 2465 ft. Ibs. energy with 
the 150-gr. pointed bullet and 2720 f.s. velocity 
with 3200 ft. Ibs. energy when the 180-gr. West- 
ern boat-tailed bullet was used. The .30 Newton 
has 2860 f.s. velocity and 3270 ft. Ibs. energy 
The .405 has a velocity 

of 2204 f.s. and an energy of 3287 ft. Ibs. with 
a 300-gr. bullet. The .200 Savage gives a ve- 
and an energy of 2465 ft. Ibs. 
semi-pointed bullet. It would 
be impossible for me to give you the informa- 
tion that you wish regarding the game quoted 
in the space of a letter, so I would advise you 
to buy Records of Big Game, Rowland Ward, 


$14.50; American Animals, Stone & Cram, $5; 
Black Bear, Wright, $1.35; The Grizzly, Enos 
Mills, $2.25; The Moose Book, Merrill, $6. 
These books are sold by the book department 
of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 

IT am now the proud possessor of a .38-40 


six-shooter, but with all due respect to Chauncey 
Thomas, it’s a New Service, not an S. A. Now, 
the .38-40 cartridges obtainable at local stores 
I presume, tho of course they 
shoot well. I suppose the dealer can order them 
with pistol powder, can he not? Which is the 
best to shoot in this New Service, smokeless 
metal jacketed shells or lead bullets? About 
what is the life of a barrel using jacketed bul- 
lets? I recently sold my Army Special .38, 
6-inch. Which would have been the better gun 
for all-round use? (I mean the .38-40, 5%4-inch 
or the .88 Special 6-inch). I have noticed that 
the .88 Special lacked killing power. Have had 
no chance yet to try the .38-40. But to return 
to the question: Should I, in reloading, use 
lead or jacketed bullets in my .38-40? I do not 


want to cast my own bullets. Something seems 
to tell me that I’ll soon own another .38 Special, 
—Lewis Shell, La Junta, Colo. 

Answer.—The .38-40 is the most powerful re. 
volver made, tho the .388 Special will be found 
to be more accurate at shorter ranges. If yoy 
are looking for a powerful revolver to use for al] 
purposes, from hunting to protective and not 
target shooting, then the .38-40 is the best; yet 
I have made better scores with the .38-40, re. 
loaded, lead bullets, than I have made with the 
.88 Special. The jacketed bullets are not as 
accurate as the lead bullets, tho there is no rea. 
son why you should not shoot them, except in 
the H. V. type when you will find the pressure 
developed to be in excess of what the revolver 
will stand and you are liable to have a wrecked 


gun. The Modern-Bond Company, 815 West 
Fifth Street, Wilmington, Del., mow carry a 
supply of lead bullets that you can use for re. 
loading. I do not know the price of these bul 
lets per 1,000. The .38 Special does lack killing 
power, and that is the one reason why I do not 
advise them, for if I want a gun I want it bad 
and I want it to stop whatever I hoot at, 
Your .38-40 should have an almost permanent 
life with the lead bullets, and you shou! 





able to shoot some 50,000 shots out of it befor 
it shows wear.—Editor. 


I understand there are some 16 and 20-gauge 
automatics being imported from Belgium and 
sold in the United States. Now, I want a 16- 
gauge automatic so bad I can taste it, and « — 
mind paying a good price for it. You kno 
things regarding guns, etc., so please put me * 
touch with the right people to get this gun quick. 
—W. T. Hornor, Ruston, La. 

Answer.—I do not know that the National des 
Armes, Herstal, Liege, Belgium, were importing 
the 16 and 20-gauge shotguns, tho I do know 
that they made them. I have seen a 20-gauge 
since the war, and tho this firm controls the 
foreign patents of the Browning automatic shot- 
gun (the same patents that Remington Arms Co, 
control in the U. S.), they are not making a 
gun that I would consider to be of the best. 
Still I will have compassion on them and say 
that they may be up to their old standards after 
a while. The only firm that I know of who might 
have imported this shotgun is Von Lengerke & 
Detmold, 349 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
If you will write to this firm, you may be able 
to get in touch with the gun you desire so much. 

—Editor. —_— 

Please refer this inquiry to the Spencer Shot: 
gun Co. Thirty years ago I knew and operated 
a Spencer Repeater and I have lost their ad: 
dress. I want prices and circulars. Also, do 
they make an automatic shotgun?—Sky Prichard, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Answer.—The Spencer Gun Co. is no more. 
This firm went into the hands of receivers and 
finally Francis Bannerman bought the plant and 
I believe ran it for several years, only to close 
it down some twenty years ago. I understand 
that the plant and machinery was sold during 
the war and that some of that machinery made 
and installed so many years ago was used to 
help break Kaiser Bill. I do not believe that 
you will be able to buy a Spencer shotgun now, 
unless you should run into a second hand one 
some time.—Editor. 


I have purchased a .22-caliber Austrian rifle 
stamped “Mauserlein 6 mm. Arsenal, Vienna, 
Austria.” As I have been used to using a 12 
gauge shotgun, naturally a rifle comes rather 
strange to me, so I will be much obliged if you 
can give me information as to the effective range, 
extreme range, also what cartridges are best for 
rabbit and small game shooting—short, long, of 
long rifle (rim fire). Also can you supply me 
with the ballistics of same? Any other informa 
tion regarding this rifle will be received most 
gratefully. I have been reading Outdoor Life 
for some time now, but this is the first occa- 
sion upon which I have consulted it. Is it detri- 
mental to use cordite smokeless bulleted caps 
in this rifle?-—Eric W. Jordan, U.S. S. Bronte. 

Answer.—I really know nothing about the « 
you have, as the name of the maker is new, 
therefore I will be unable to give you any in 
formation regarding it. The .22 short has 4 
velocity of 904 f.s. and will be found to be acct 
rate up to 75 yds. The .22 long has a velocity 
of 1004 f.s. and will be found to have an acct- 
racy range of about 150 yds., tho it will not 
have the accuracy at any range ae the short 
will have at 75 yds. or the long rifle at 250 yds. 
The long rifle has a velocity of 1100 f.s. and an 
accurate range of 250 yds. This cartridge is the 
most accurate of the .22 cartridges, and as loaded 
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with Lesmok will be found to give the best re- 
sults of any cartridge I know of. The only 
objection to the cordite-loaded cartridge that I 
know of is the fact that this powder has a very 
hot fame that will burn out the breech of the 
barre] in a short time and thus make the barrel 
inaccurate. It does not seem to have the accu- 
racy of the American cartridge loaded with Les- 
mok — Editor. 


Is the velocity of a gun caused by the rifling 
in the barrel, or is it caused by the amount 
and brand of powder in consideration with the 
amount of lead used in the bullet and the size 
and hardness of the bullet? What is the rifling 
in the barrel for? Does the Savage .250-3000 
rife wear out faster than other guns?—Hugh E. 
Brown, Cody, Wyo. 

Answer.—The velocity of a bullet from a gun 
is caused by the amount of powder that it is 
possible to burn behind that weight of bullet 
and have it possible for a man to stand behind 
the gun; also the amount of powder is regu- 
lated by the breech pressure developed by the 
powder gases and the ability of the barrel to 
withstand that pressure. Since the advent of 
jacketed bullets it has been possible to give the 
bullet more velocity because the lead bullets 
would strip if shot thru a barrel with the sharp 
lead of rifling needed to keep the bullet nose on 
with the velocity given. The rifling is for the 
purpose of giving the bullet a spinning effect, 
generally called gyroscopic effect, that will keep 
the bullet nose on instead of tumbling end over 
end or keyholing, as it is commonly called. The 
250-3000 Savage will not wear out very rapidly 
because of the fact that copper alloy bullets 
are used in it, that is, the jacket of the bullet 
is made of a copper alloy. It not only has long 
life, but is one of our most accurate rifles.— 
Editor. 


Some time ago I purchased a Colt’s New 
Service revolver, .88 W. F. cal., and would 
like to know if this is the same caliber cartridge 
as a .38-40 as mentioned in Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Queries so often. At present I am using 
smokeless powder, metal patched bullets in it, 
and would like to know if the metal patch will 
harm the bore. Would lead bullets be better 
for ordinary shooting? Would like to have your 
opinion on the Model 1886-.33 cal. Winchester 
rifle as a hunting arm for deer, bear and moose. 
Is it as accurate as the .30-06 Springfield and 
as effective? How can I become a member of 
th N. R. A. and U. S. R. A.?—W. H.. M., 
Mass 

Answer—The .388 W. C. F. and the .38-40 


cartridges 4re the same, and we use the older 
name in Outdoor Life only because we have been 
so used to its name. I do not believe that the 
jacketed bullet will give very good effect in the 
revolver and tho they will not harm the barrel 


until a lifetime of use, still there is not enough 
velocity developed in the revolver to make the 


bullet mushroom, hence the effect that the jack- 
eted bullet is supposed to give is lost and with 
it its effect on flesh. The lead bullet is in reality 
the most accurate in the revolver. The .33 Win- 


chester is a fine game gun tho but little used by 
shooters. It had the name of being a meat 
spoiler, tho a game getter, and for some reason 
shooters in general turned it down. It will not 
be found to be as accurate as the Springfield, 
but it will give fully as good effects on game. 
Don’t be afraid to use it on game of any type 
to the largest. I am enclosing an application 
blank for the N. R. A.—Editor. 


New A. & A. Goods 


t notices of new rnods of interest to sportsmen without 





Remington Arms Co. 

Model 25, slide action rifle for the .25-20 and 
382-20 cartridges; 11-shot, 24-inch barrel, weight 
5% lbs. Magazine indicator to tell if magazine 
is loaded or empty. Rifle metal butt plate and 
open sporting sights. 

25-20 Hi-Speed Mushroom. Bullet weight, 60 
gts.; muzzle velocity, 2200 f.s.; muzzle energy, 


Ibs. 
32-20 Hi-Speed Mushroom. Bullet weight, 80 
&Ts.; muzzle velocity, 2000 f.s.; muzzle energy, 
710 ft. Ibs. 

35 Remington Hi-Speed Mushroom. Bullet 
weight, 150 grs.; muzzle velocity, 2350 f.s.; 
muzzie energy, 1840 ft. Ibs. 

Fox Gun Co. 

The Super Fox. 12-gauge duck gun. Known 
as Fox H_ grade; 30 and 32-inch barrels only, 
bore! to shoot Super X or any 23%4-inch sheil, 
or chambered for 3-inch cases on order. Auto- 
matic ejectors. Weight from 834 to 9% pounds. 
Stock to order. 

, Marlin Firearms Corp. 

_New Model 483, pump action, 12-gauge shotgun. 
New Model 44, pump action, 20-gauge shotgun. 
Mode! 39. New designed pistol grip model of 
lever action .22 rifle. 

A Savage Arms Corp. 

22 bolt action Sporter. 23-inch round barrel, 
American walnut stock, pistol grip, open sport- 
ing ghts, 5-shot, detachable box magazine, 
cae | trigger, weight 6 Ibs. Chambered for 
the 22 long rifle cartridge. 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 
you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can earn any gun you like 
—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer 
some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
= in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 
prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 





New Subscriptions 





‘ New Subscriptions For a at $2.00 Each 
For a at $2.00 Each Parker VEER, with Geetor........2..... Ht 
RS | EE Ithaca No. 3... sorwenene possteesesetesensecssersecenes 80 
Coli: New Rereine 7 ee ee a 
- ° re » wanls ‘4 € - 
—— Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, 45 29 Darker i “te 
Be A a a ea 1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib... 63 
.388 Smith & Wesson, Special Military. 31 1912 Winchester Shotgun  ............---se-ceceee-sneees 54 
-22 Colt Oouble Action. ........ceccocccccceeesseeeeseseee 27 Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector... 68 





.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special Fox “A” Grade.......eccccs---ecee-ecncsoresnecneeseeeneeeecstees 68 
















—, ; 1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun.... 62 
Sg RE I 5 Ithaca No. 2...... z a a lia aaa 7 bis —, | 
.380 Savage Auto. Pistol, 1917............ 25 Parker Trojan Shotgun..................... ee 
82 Colt Aute.. Pistobi. 5. 20 «Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun -...... 55 
Ce a ae ae 17 am ey Hammerless............ vee ~ 
RIFLES EIS SRE i ae 
250-8000 Savage, bolt: ......2<.-.2ccc.c.ececcecceceseseee--s 53 12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown............ 46 
.250-8000 Savage, lever 22.0... tiie 51 Ithaca Field Gum..-........---sseee--ceeeeeseeennoos 88 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 12 Gane —— —— bsibedals er ae; a8 
Breath one mee ones Takedo strseeeeenennesenencsecenerssenece bo 410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 
S895 incheste kedo pes scateiesttinstiaadesecds 2 : : : 
1895 Winchunter, solid pach aaa 49 Quotation on any other sake you wish furnished 
.30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, tain 
.303 SS GD EE Re Oa, 39 Pt lek' eereael 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special............ 41 j ; 
"22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special... 26 Fishing Tackle 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater.......................... 25 i i 
1906 [22 Winchester Repeater... 22 a kind ~ = rods, bee a hae 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919... 24 gure it out for yourseli—tfor stance, a 


22 ~=rod retails for $20.00, twenty new subscrip- 
tions will earn it. 


.22 Remington, 12-A ............. 
.22 Marlin, Hammerless ... ore 
.30-80 Marlin, lever actiom..........................c.0.. 34 


Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal 15 ; ; 

Stevens 27 Favorite, -22-cal. .........220.:..-- 11 Outing Equipment 

ee a ot Sea a ie cemmammeatuamaan 2 Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing— 
i ° > mk . & ee : : . 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal....... 7 anything you wish. If a tent retails for 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal................ 6 





$30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 


January 26, 1922. 

My .300-Cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 subscriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived 

all O. K., and want to express my appreciation of this excellent present, and to say that I am well 

pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of all my prize possessions, this will be the 

choicest. Guns are my hobby, and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship, and will, I be- 

lieve, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came to me without cost and for very little effort, 

it seems more like a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking you very much 
for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 


Yours for future success, 
J. HORACE IRWIN, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return sei. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full informa 


ETA RIND Serr BRIO BELLE TES Jee LUST PSE IS A See a - 
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Mount Birds 

Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks, Success guarantecd. 
There are big profits In 

You Can Make Money! taxidermy for men, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases, 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime. By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully ‘lustrated book, a copy of Taxrt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession Write now for free book. 
H.W. School of Taxidermy, 64) Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 

















THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS IN 
TAXIDERMY 


are men who have devoted their 
lives to the study and who imitate 
nature in the mounted specimen as 
closely as it is possible to follow her 
varying moods. In this great work 
of taxidermy Prof. Stainsky has a 
world-wide reputation, his clients 
being found in all parts of the world. 
His specialty is mounting big game, 
birds and fishes. 
When you have your 


FURS REMODLED 


Remember that a master hand can do the 
work for you almost as cheaply as the 
‘‘botch’’ and with 100 per cent more satis- 
faction to you. In this line of work we 
particularly excel. 


Our ft Ch 























is T Ing has no 
equal. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Est. im 1874 
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Have Your 
| SAVE Raw Furs 
| TANNED 


for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 
You get better furs by 
having themcustom made, 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set made 
from furs you furnish, and 
this will reflect your own good 
taste. Send your furs to Wil- 
lard’s and have them made 


The@QLIARD ez 


which will insure your getting only first class, guar- 
anteed workmanship, Our fifty-eight years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest 

a style suggestions and full information. 


aS 3 . Write today for your copy. 

e) ~ » H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 
! The Old Reliable Fur House 

A Established 1864 

28 South First St., Marshalltown, , 

— Sy 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the ¢ 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game d De 


laws of any state. 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it \ 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s dutie 


in the premises. 


department by the informant. 
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It is not our intention to divert such information from the game departmen 
| channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent t 
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Hunting the Grizzly 


In the long, long ago someone claims to 
have killed a grizzly with a sling-shot. It 
may have been done. One of my Indian 
guides in the Bitter Roots some years ago 
brought down a silver-tip with a .22-caliber 
rifle that I had loaned him. I changed 
guides next day! That kind of luck hap- 
pens only once in a lifetime. 

The grizzly has been the subject of more 
misconstrued, misunderstood and _ highly 
colored fiction, exaggerated tales of personal 
prowess, hazardous and remarkable adven- 
tures than any other of the big game ani- 
mals. Nevertheless it is safe to err on the 
side of caution. The grizzly at any time or 
place and under any wilderness condition 
is a chap to command respect. 

The female grizzly, with young, is one of 
the most dangerous animals in the world. 
It has been my privilege to know some of 
the greatest shots that ever drew bead on 
a bear. Many years of my life have been 
spent on the ridges in quest of grizzly. It 
has been my fortune to bag several of these 
handsome monsters, but never at any time 


was there an absolute feeling of security, 
such as one experiences with feet esconced 
on the fireplace at home. 


A suggestion to the novice—use caution, 
The old-timer does not need this warning— 
he knows it. 

The grizzly is the most impressive animal 
on the North American continent. He 
heads the list in brain power. He is the 
most distinguished and dominating figure in 
the animal world. He has strength, keen 
wits, clever paws and an amazing amount of 
sagacity and bravery. He will fight desper- 
ately after being shot thru the heart. The 
ordinary bullet fired at his head will often 
flatten as if it had hit a rock. Grizzlies do 
not offer much in the suggestion for a sys- 
tem of hunting them. The experience of one 
encounter may cost a limb or a life in the 
next one. That’s the chance you take; a 
sporting chance, however, is all that the real 
big game hunter ever asks in the way of 
odds. 


Grizzlies are usually coated in shades of 
gray and brown. The coarse hairs project- 
ing from the fur are usually dark with a 
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Sawed Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under separate cover am mailing you a photo of a large elk 
Measurements claimed are: 


belonging to W. H. Morrison, Essex, Mont. 
inches ; 


length of beam on outer curve, 53 inches. 


I : Greatest spread, 
Could you advise me what the corresponding 


measurements are on the record elk head of the world?—Reader, Glacier Park, Mont. 


Note :—We received the above letter and elk head picture from one of our readers, but aitef 
requesting him to examine it carefully under the scalp, as we suspected it was a “‘sawed’”’ head, we 


received a reply stating he had inspected it and found, as we surmised, that it was a sawed h 

This head hangs in one of the big hotels in Glacier Park, and, properly mounted, would be a priz 
as the world’s record head has only a spread of 5 
its record principally by virtue of its length of beam, which is 6414 inches. 
“sawed-head” habit, and taxidermists should discourage this mos 
It is quite common to saw and wedge an elk or deer head, and sheep hor 


of course, would resort to the 


abominable practice. 


») 


7 


Of course, this world’s record head 
No real sportst 


inches. 


=) 


have been spliced with horns of foreign sheep such as the ovis polli, so as to give them a muc! 


larger curl and large base dimension.—Editor. 
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silver tip. He is from six to seven feet long. 
His shoulders are high, the head is narrow, 
the jaws and nose longer and sharper than 
the black bear. He will average from 350 
to 600 pounds. Ordinarily he travels along 
with a gait that is neither a walk nor a trot, 
is exceedingly speedy and his endurance is 
astounding. He has the strength to carry 
off the carcass of a horse or a cow. 

FranK WINCH. 


In a “Nest” of Bob-cats 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a_ postoffice 
employe in San Diego, Calif., and last year 





had the privilege and the pleasure of going | 


thirty-five miles back into the mountains and 
spending the winter. Among the many 

















The author with one of the cats 


pleasant experiences which I had was the 

catching of nine lynx cats within a radius 

of forty rods. I enclose photographs of 

some of them, which I hope will be inter- 

esting to some of the many readers of Out- 

door Life. Joun D. Creecu. 
Calif. 


Future of the Antelope 


At the present time the protection of the 
pronghorn is the greatest question before 
those interested in the conservation of our 
big game species. Being naturally an ani- 
mal of the open plains, they have suffered 
more from the settling up of the West, with 


the exception of bison, than any other of the | 


big game species which make their home 
in mountainous areas. In many instances 
these animals have been driven back farther 
and farther by civilization until they have 
been compelled to re-adapt themselves to 
living on the high plateaus and rougher 
lands. In such territory they must fight a 
much heavier snowfall than would be neces- 
sary at a lower altitude. 

It has been reported that more snow was 
on the ground in the mountainous districts 
of Wyoming, Utah and Montana during the 
latter part of last February and March than 
at any time for many years past. The 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey 
reports that many antelope on the Montana 
National Bison Range have been run down 
and killed by Indian dogs and coyotes 
where the animals were hampered by the 
deep, drifting snow. 

At least one-third of these animals mak- 
ing their home in Yellowstone Park were 
winter-killed in spite of anything he and his 
rangers could do to protect them. It is the 
belief of many persons conversant with the 
habits of these animals that their future 
rests in the establishment of refuges where 
they can be kept under fence and protected. 

Pete CARNEY. 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 


Many children lose their lives each year 














‘rom tetanus or lock jaw caused by stepping | 
n the points of nails thoughtlessly left pro- | 


ruding from boards which are thrown down 
ind left where bare-foot children or children 
ith worn, thin shoe soles can step on them. 


It only takes a few moments to remove | 


he nails from the boards. 




































FHOMAS RODS 

HARDY REELS 

HALFORD LINE 
JEAN ERSKINE FLIES 


ON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC 


F.H.SCHAUFFLER , President 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 






VL.& D. 
INCORPORATED 
New Yoan 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Lights for Fishermen, 
Hunters, Campers, 
Tourists, Trappers 
200 Candle-Power— No Matches 
Required— Convenient to Carry 
BURN in strongest wind or heavi- 

est rain or snowstorm 
DON’T depend on an Electric 
Flashlight. you never know when 
your battery will burn out. 
Small Size: $1.50 per dozen. 
urns 5 minutes. 
Large Size: $2.50 per dozen. 
Burns 10 minutes. 
Write for particulars 
Sales Department 
Standard Railway Fusee 
Corporation 
BOONTON, N. J. 





TRACE-MARK REG. 


lay 
Folding 


Furniture 
Recognized v 


Standard 
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Stream Fishing WER) -—~ 

With a Divine Rod in your hand, < ‘ 
whether casting flies or dropping bait, 
you get all the thrill there is in fishing. 

So sensitive and flexible is the rod that 
every faintest nibble or sudden strike is 
instantly sensed and many times ampli- 
fied down to the butt. 

So staunchly built and so skilfully pro- 
portioned that in the tightest pinch the 
rod survives and the fish is landed. | 

Divine Rods are made for any kind and 
all styles of fishing, in 6 and 8 strip Bam- 
boo. Silk-wrapped if you choose. 2% 
ounces for the “Fairy Fly” to 16 ounces | 
for deep sea fishing. Rods to order if you | 
wish. Send for 1923 Catalog 


The Fred D. Divine Co., 507 Roberts Si., Utica, N. Y. 


For Camp yw "A, \ y \ 





Send for FREE 
Book-Comfort . 
iene Caper | 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co 4 
1739 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis 























THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford te 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 





DENVER, COLO. ~ 
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Only 30 Days rte 
Pre-Inventory Sale of 
SPORTING RIFLES 


These rifles are new and guaranteed genuine. 
Worth double our prices. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity to pick up a big bargain. 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
6.5 and 8 mm.—Full length 
stock, bolt action, 18-in. and 


20-in. barrels; cheek 
piece, pistol grip, etc..... $45 
GENUINE MAUSER 
RIFLES 











FREE—25 Cartridges with 
Cash Orders 

80-06 Cal—Fine walnut 

stock with cheek piece; 24- 


inch round barrel; rubber 
butt plate; checkered pistol 
grip; sling swivels; silver 


bead front sight with pro- 
tector; weight about 7% Ibs. 
Chambered for U.S. 5 
Govt. Cartridge Price.... 


7 and 8 mm.—Sporting stock, 
fine walnut, cheek piece, pis- 
tol grip, etc.; 24-inch barrel, 
weight 7% lbs.; 5 cartridge 
magazine. Either 
caliber at one price...... 
8 mm.—Full Sporting stock, fine walnut 


cheek piece, pistol grip, etc. ; 20-in. $40 


barrel, wt. 7 Ibs. ; 5-cartridge magazine... 
.80-'06 Caliber High Grade Circassian walnut 
sporting stock, with cheek piece, 24-in. half 
octagon barrel, raised matted rib, horn cap; 
checkered pistol grip ; sling swivels, single or 
double trigger; 


> trigger; 5c a egg spring $ 
magazine; weight 714 lbs 57. 50 


-80-'06 Caliber seahin full length walnut 
stock; cheek piece, checkered pistol grip; 20- 
inch round barrel ; flat bolt lever 


cleaning outfit in butt plate; 7 ibs.9 4-90 


.80-'06 Genuine Scheilling Mauser Rifles (pre- 


j war model ; full and sporting $57 50 


stocks. A few on hand. Onlly............ 
HIGH-POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 
(as illustrated) $36.50 
8 mm. Gewehrfabrik, with 6-power Gerard 
telescope sight; Mauser system; fine walnut 
stock, cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; weight 
6% \lbs., 23-inch barrel, double set trigger; 
tses fone an or imported ammunition. 
HIGH-POWER RIFLE—$20 
8 mm. Mauser System—Fine walnut stock, 
pistol grip, 23-inch Krupp steel barrel; double 
set trigger; 5 cartridge magazine. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1900) 
88-B CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Onward March of Bear Protection 


Outdoor Life’s bear protective campaign this year is full of promise. 
it is too early to predict what states will fall in line with added measures for such pro- 
tection, but enough of them are working now to that end to insure a big increase in 


sensible bear legislation over former years. 


At this time 


Before the assemblies met this winter something like thirteen states held on their 
statute books bear-protecting measures of one kind or another, most of this legislation 
having been put thru during the past eight years, due to our efforts, and those of our 


colleagues who so valiantly came to our assistance. 
There is one great and enduring satisfaction in this work: No state having once 


enacted a bear protective measure has repealed it; 


on the contrary, states which have 


enacted such a measure have later seen the advantage of adding to or strengthening the 


old law. 


I wish to commend you on the stand that you 
take regarding the bear, and your bear bill as 
submitted in the December number of Outdoor 
Life is certainly worthy of consideration. Cali- 
fornia offers protection to its bears by having 
an open and closed season, but there is no bag 
limit to the present law. This is a mistake, as 
it allows the greedy and the unscrupulous to 
kill many bears, and I assure you that there are 
many such hunters. It is my opinion that the 
limit should be not over two bears per hunter 
(one would be better). The bears of Southern 
Oregon and Northern California are so closely 
intermingled, both wandering from one state to 
another thru the Siskiyou Mountains, that pro- 
tection in California does not amount to much 
unless the state of Oregon also adopts protective 
measures. Surely there are enough red-blooded 
sportsmen in Oregon to put thru a law that will 
keep their bears from being exterminated. What 
a pity if the commonwealth of the great state 
of California, which is known as the bear state, 
will allow this noble animal to be wiped from 
existence without restraint. 


Calif. JOHN C. BELCHER. 








In my own small way please allow me to 
thank you for printing the article “A Message’ 
in your December number. It comes straight 
from my heart, each and every word of it, for 
I have thought the matter over many times in 
| the same way, but never could get it before the 
fb segewey of my acquaintance in the manner 

that you have. While here in the East we have 
| nothing but the black bear, they shall meet the 
| same fate as the grizzly in the West unless 
proper laws are hurriedly put in force for their 
protection. While there are some bears left in 
| the Adirondacks, there are more in the Alle- 
ghanies, which furnish a natural range for them. 
| But hunters are coming from miles away to hunt 
| them, bringing packs of dogs and traps—in fact, 
it matters little in what way they are captured, 
if they only get a bear. F. F. WAITE. 


aN. 





John A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, has 
been fighting for bear protection for the past 
| twenty years, and with success. When he start- 
ed his active campaign eight years ago only two 














Send today for 1923 illustrated book about our 
“Canoes of Quality,’’ mailed to any address, postnaid. 
KEN’ 


+ BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
25 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 











Avoid hotel bills — 
and fiimsy tents. 
Sleep comfortably 
in your Ford Sedan. 
No weather worries. 
Stop and sleep any- 
where. Plenty of 
room for two large 
people in the Fold- 
away Ford Bed. Roomy dressing space. Ready for 
use in 4 minutes — collapses to goif bag size and 
weighs only 13 lbs. Easy to set up doesn't injure 
Ford. Sedan or open car models — $14.50. Also 
made for other open cars — write for details. Ask 
for catalog of Wayside Outing Clothing. 
SEND NO MONEY! Mai! your order now—pay 
postman orexpressman on delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back! Agents wanted. Order from 
Outers Equipmt. Co., 822 Mayer Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















You will find much of interest in 
the advertising i 


pages of this issue. 


states—Pennsylvania and Louisiana—gave any 
semblance of legal shelter; since then thirteen 
others have provided it in one form or another. 
His fondest hope, he declares, is that by ten 
years hence every commonwealth with bears 
within its confines will have a rigid protective 
measure on its statute books.—Cheyenne Tribune. 


The following letters have been selected from many hundreds received from our 
readers during the past month on this subject: 


Outdoor Life seems to me to get better every 
issue. We are with you to a man on the bear 
proposition. You can’t go to it any too hard to 
suit me. It is a shame how everybody’s hand 
is against the bear, when he really is the most 
harmless and inoffensive creature that roams the 
wilderness; and something must and ought to be 
done. I have been fooled every trip I take into 
his domain by the black stumps that I see that 
look like bear, and sometimes even seem to 
move, but never do. I would like to see them 
protected and increased to the extent at least 
that one might see a black stump move now 
and then. LE GRAND T. MEYER. 





I notice that you are fighting for fair legis- 
lation for the bear, and thought it might interest 
you to know that provisions have been made in 
Canada for protecting the grizzly and black 
bear. British Columbia doesn’t allow any kind 
of bear to be trapped, and only one grizzly and 
three bears of other species to be taken in a 
season. There are, I believe, more bears of any 
species in British Columbia than in all the 
United States, yet they are provided for. Surely 
you can do something for this animal’s welfare, 
because if you don’t, ow, ‘e? certainly go the 
route of the buffalo. . HOLLAND. 

B.-€ 





I wish to compliment you on your stand taken 
for the protection of the bear. I have always 
thought there were too many enemies among the 
sportsmen against the bear—too many killed 
“just because it was a bear—or wild animal.” 
Keep up the fight for all wild animals and birds; 
they sure need friends nowadays 

Ss. D. FERDINAND BROWN. 





I have always been more or less interested in 
Outdoor Life as I would be in any other out- 
door magazine, but since you have started the 
idea of introducing legislation to protect the 
bear I have become thoroly convinced that Out- 
door Life is one of the best things that happens 
to us each month. I have been a very enthusi- 
astic bear hunter for the last ten years and I 
have hunted them religiously thru the best 
countries in North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
New York as far north as New Brunswick in 
the best country there. I have not seen one 
yet! But that has nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. The longer I hunt for him the more 
enthusiastic I become and the more I think the 
bear is far more entitled to American citizen- 
ship than I am. At least, he knows more, I'll 
say os for him. WM. M. NEWSOM. 

N. 





Probably never before in the history of 
hunting and fishing have the sportsmen bet- 
ter cause for optimistic feelings than at the 
present. On the verge of the extinction of 
some of our game species comes good news 
of game protective activities from many sec- 
tions. First, the Public Shooting Grounds- 
Game Refuge bill passed Congress, thereby 
creating a national law second only in im- 
portance to the Federal Migratory Bird act. 

Among the Far Western states, Montana, 
thru her splendid state game association, is 
moving to establish some praiseworthy legis- 
lation that will keep her name on the map 
as one of the country’s up-to-date game pro- 
tective states. Unfortunately in Montana 
there is an element that would repeal the 
| present buck law of that state—a backward 
| step which Montana must not take. Wyo- 
ming has more good things on the tapis this 
year in the shape of game protective ideas 
than ever before in her history. 

Senator Frank E. Anderson of Wyoming 
| should cut a figure in the Assembly of that 
| state this year, for he has set his mind on 








A Brighter View of 


the Game Situation 


doing something for the elk. In addition to 
whatever else Wyoming does this year, she 
should memorialize Congress for a $1,000,000 
appropriation to buy the lands south of the 
Park for the elk, thereby placing the desti- 
nies of these animals permanently on “easy 
street,’ and abolishing the necessity of fur- 
ther appropriations to mend the “broken 
fences” of the future. 

California, Oregon and Washington all 
have big plans for game protection, and it 
can be truly said that in those states, where 
such a bountiful supply of game is found, 
there is need of probably greater effort in 
this direction than in any similar-sized area 
in our land. With the wonderful cover 
afforded in the Coast states, and the number 
participating in the sport there, they should 
be a second Pennsylvania in the matter of 
the efficiency of game hunting and game law 
control. 

Colorado’s future looks bright. The Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Protective Association, 
thru Officers Clark, Pender, Hatton, et al. 
have formed some definite and praiseworthy 
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Sleep in Comfort— 
yet carry a lighter pack! 


Where weight of equipment is a factor—on 
foot, in canoe, by horse, or with motor—of 
greatest importance are simplicity, compact- 
ness and warmth-with-least-weight features 


* KENWOOD 
SLEEPING BAGS 


These bags are adapted to all temperatures 
and conditions of climate. 


Where shelter is already provided, only the 
pure wool inner bags are necessary. Where 
complete protection is desired, use in ad- 
dition the Kenwood Waterproof Canvas 
Cover which creates Tent-and-bed-in-one. 


Wool bag weighs 4!4 pounds. Bag and 
waterproof canvas cover 10 pounds. Three 
wool inner bags and cover, protection for 
very cold weather, weigh only 19 pounds. 


Kenwood Sleeping Bags are easy to air and 
ENW wash, are generously ‘sized, give 

long service, are reasonably 

priced. 

At your favored dealer’s, or write 


. us qatten name, and full par- 
wees, ticulars will be forwarded. 


Propu Department D 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany,N.Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Armprior, Ontario, Can. 


FISH FISH FISH 


You can catch them easily with our famous double- 
mouthed folding stee! wire trap-nets. Strong and well made. 
4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 7 ft. 

$2.50 $3.50 $4.50 $6.00 
Baits and supplies. The best lure in the world, 25c a 
Lottle. Circulars free. 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 
793 Aubert Ave., ST LOUIS, MO. 



























Duxbak ciothes 


correctly designed to help you 
better enjoy the outdoors. 
Double thicknesses of strong, 
rainproofed duck. Keep you 
warm, dry and comfortable re- 
gardless of the weather. 
Illustrated 1923 Style Book at your 
Dealer’s. Or write us for it. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
| 4 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors for Seneca Red Top 
Sportsman Socks 


























plans which are before the Assembly—and, 
furthermore, they are backing them up with 
the necessary “steam” to put them thru. 
We can truthfully. say that never before has 
the Colorado association shown such activity 
as this year, and we hope when the smoke 
of battle has cleared away we shall be 
placed in possession of a real legacy in 
game protective legislation. 

It is pleasing at this early stage of the 
game to note a decided tendency among 
sportsmen, sportsmen’s organizations and 
legislators in favor of Outdoor Life’s bear | 
protective plans. 








Game Hunting Thrills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My July number 
has come to hand, and the story “Surale na 
Kifaru,” by Ralph H. White, therein, recalls 
a somewhat similar, tho far less hazardous, 
experience I had a few years ago when hunt- 
ing kangeroos and wild pigs on a sheep sta- 
tion in Central Southern Queensland. On 
the morning of the happening I had been 
out since dawn, but never sight, sound or 
smell of game had been met (if you have 
ever hunted wild pigs you will readily know 
what I mean by a “smell” of game). Get- 
ting on towards noon I became aware of a 
growing desire to commune alone with na- 
ture (as Mr. White delicately puts it). I 
chose a nice shady tree on the edge of a 
small clearing in a patch of scrub for the 
purpose, having first of all laid my rifle 
against ahother some twenty feet away. At 
the culminating point of my inward solilo- 
quies I became aware of a familiar and 
swiftly-approaching bump-bump-bump, and 
almost before my mind could shape the 
thought form “kangaroos,” they were out in 
the small clearing in a semi-circle about 
fifteen feet away from the place where I was. 
For obvious reasons I could not stand up- 
right and make a dive for the gun, and so 
I essayed a sideways crab movement in its 
direction, but, as might be expected, on my 
first movement they were off like a shot and 
in two or three bounds were soon lost to 
sight in the scrub. It was the sort of ex- 
perience that a hunter might have once in 
a lifetime. R. H. Tay.or. 

Australia. 


Get-Acquainted Column 
An ExpepiITION TO ALASKA PENINSULA 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Southwest Mu- 
seum (Los Angeles, Calif.) Collecting and 
Study Expedition among the big brown bears 
on the Alaskan Peninsula, scheduled for the 
spring of 1923, has been completely organ- 
ized and financed for some time past. This 
expedition promises to be a very thorough 
and a most extensive one. We plan to spend 
at least seventy-five days hunting, collecting, 
studying and photographing these magnifi- 
cent animals all along the entire peninsula. 
We expect to visit both the ocean and the 
channel sides of Kadiak Island, and also 
Unimak Island, where the largest bears in 
the world are to be found. We expect to 
make a run up to Priblof Islands for some 
motion pictures of the great fur seal rook- 
eries. This latter will be the only side trip 
from actual bear hunting during the entire 
period. Each principal will be privileged 
to do all the private hunting for himself 
personally which an Alaskan hunting license 
will convey. Our plan is to use a boat which 
was in the Government service during the 
recent war, 110 ft. long, 15 ft. beam and 
6 ft. draft, with two bathrooms, radio equip- 
ment, a crew of five and accommodations 
for twenty people. I shall be glad to hear 
from any sportsman interested in this trip.— 
Dr. Edw. D. Jones, Cons. Realty Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








Recollection is the only paradise from | 
which we can not be turned out.—Richter. | 
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“HELLO, IKE!’’ 





Meet ‘‘Bill”—that’s me. Some call me 
‘*Smiling Bill.”” Some few others who have 
not been lucky with my baits on the first 
trial call me other names. Names that are 
not mentioned in polite society. However 
they get over that after another trial, or 
two. Reason why. The baits I sell must 
be good enough for me to fish with. I am 
too lazy to monkey with a bait that keeps 
me busy picking weeds off of it. I like a 
regular lazy man’s bait. That is, one that 
catches the most fish with the least effort. 
If a fellow finds he is getting too many he 
can either quit or put them back, can’t he? 
That’s what I do. So I have a clear con- 
science and can look a game warden square 
in the eye any old time. 


Shannon Twin Spinner 






J. P. Shannon 
Patents 


85c each 


Here’s my ‘‘lazy man’s bait.”” Take a look. 
You caneasilysee that it isweedless andwhen 
younotehowclosethespoons spin tothe point 
of the hook you'll agree that it is some 
killer. Also it looks good to any old ‘“‘he”’ 
bass or ‘“‘she”’ bass either—they all like it. 
All you have to do is to show it to a bass. 
The bass will do the rest. Being weedless 
you have no trouble showing it to them 
either, no matter where they are or how 
thick the weeds. 

We make the Shannon with Red, White 
or Yellow feather fly and also with natural 
colored bucktail fly. If your dealer can’t 
or won’t supply you send direct to me. 

Well, “Ike,” that is about all I have to 
say. So long and good luck go with you, 
but to make sure better take a couple of 
Shannons_along. 


Fishingly yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 





Hew About a Good Silk Line? 













AMISO 


SPECIAL N 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 


50 Yds. 16 Ib. Test, 
No. 4 


Here’s the line that Bill Jamison and all 
of his friends use. The softest and easiest 
casting line you ever saw. Made of finest 
silk and guaranteed to be the best line you 
can buy at any price. Give it a trial. 
You'll surely like it. 


No. 5, 12 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, $1.00 
No. 4, 16 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, 1.20 





Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D, 736 South California Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Tie ona 
NEW FLAT 
a CHUB 





No. 1500—Price $1.00 


Weight, nearly 3% oz.; length, 334 in. 
Color a beautiful blend of dark green, sil- 
ver and red in scale finish. New loose 
vibration spinners. 


ora 


Baby Flat Side Chub 


With two reversible double hooks. Weight 
about % oz.; length 2% in. 


No. 1600—Price 95c 


If the casting will be along the shore 
or over the weeds, the bass will in- 
stantly take a lure which they believe 
to be a minnow in trouble and there- 
fore easy to catch. No other lure so 
weil represents an injured minnow. 
Cast this beautiful Flat Side Chub, 
give some short, slow jerks, and if there 
is a bass around—biff-bang—and the 
fight is on. They can’t resist it. 


TIE ON 





The New Polly Wiggle Pork Rind Lure 
No. 1700—Price $1.00 


Length of body, 1% in.; wt., over '% oz. 
No. 1701—White with Red Head 


Ij you are going to cast in weedy places, 
among the pads and surface weeds, 
turn over the piece in the mouth of the 
Polly Wiggle. make your cast, start the 
lure at once and bring in slowly 
and the big old bass or pick, who is out 
looking for a nice juicy ro will hit 
and hit hard—this wiggling life-like 
Polly Wiggle. Jt gets the big ones in 
the bad places. \f the day is hot and 
the fish down deep—with the mouth- 
piece pointed down, make the cast, reel 
rather fast, and be ready for the strike. 
In no other pork rind lure can you get 
both the surface and deep bait; in no 
other can you get such a fine side wig- 
gle to the rind. Be sure to have one to 
tie to on the opening day, so you can 


Catch More Fish. 





NO CASTING OUTFIT IS COM- 
PLETE WITHOUT THE 


Famous Pikie Minnow 


Length, 4% in.; weight, % oz. 


Price $1.00 











Get from Your Dealer or Direct 


Every Bait Guaranteed Satisfactory, or 
Money Refunded 


Send for our free Tackle Catalog 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


124 So. Randolph St., GARRETT, IND. 
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Taming the Poachers 


Once upon a time, out in the old plains 


country, there existed, and lived, and 
swarmed on the earth the chief reason why 
Lo, the big Injun, refused to take up the 
white man’s way of life—and that reason 
was known far and wide as buffalo. For 
centuries the red man had looked upon the 
bison as his by sacred right, by precious gift 
direct from Manitou, and small wonder that 
when the time came he made his last and 
best fight to continue his old way of living. 
But in the end he was subdued by the dom- 
inant race and -from then on the Indian 
has been up against the real thing—kidding 
himself he likes the white man’s trail. 
Destroying the buffalo continued merrily 
(after exit Injun) until only a few samples 
remained, lonesome looking bunches of the 
great beasts that deserved at least one friend 
with an ounce of compassion and brains to 
back it. Came a time when the Yellowstone 
National Park happened, and to that sanc- 
tuary the last of the buffalo were driven. 
When this was announced, decent people 
sighed contentedly. “Now the buff are safe.” 
they chirped, and they believed the state- 
ment. But, alas! The powers forgot to lock 
the stable door; and the result was that 
anyone caught poaching (which is a more 














——— 


polite word than stealing) buffalo, or a 
lope, or elk, or beaver in the national pa 
could not be held as criminals because 
law governing the parks carried no pen 
for poaching. 

So the crooked hombres flocked to 
parks and followed their trade (law or 
law) of chasing dirty dollars by killing th: 
wild ones, and when caught red-handed these 
hardened sinners laughed in the faces of 
their captors. Yellowstone Park was guarded 
by cavalrymen, and one day a new con 
mandant appeared, and shortly after his ar- 
rival the major was called upon to setil 
the status of a particularly notorious poacher 
who had been pinched with the goods 
trio of dead buffalo—and who was _ busy 
skinning one of the brutes when “nailed.” 
The major quizzed him and was rewarded 
by hearing the tough egg laugh sneeringly. 
also recite exultantly that the law couldn't 
bite him—it had no teeth. The major bent 
an appraising eye on the poacher and list 
ened patiently until it was his inning. Then 
he sent for his huskiest sergeant, a big, two 
fisted hombre, and to him the major mur- 
mured, in silky tones: “I’m going over to 
the stables for a few minutes. Don’t allow 
that thief to beat you up in the corral while 
I’m gone.” The sergeant saluted and 




















Car Company, flew straight for the living room. 








Oregon. 





A PHEASANT’S 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Out in the suburbs of Portland, Ore., the pheasants, protected by la 

fly about peacefully. They are everybody’s friends and never molested. 
attracted by some bright object in the charming interior of the home of Al May, of the May Mot 


DEATH DIVE 
One bird, doubtle 


The heavy plate glass window was so perfect 


transparent that the bird thought it pure air, and flew against it with such force that he cras! 
the window to bits, at the same time killing himself instantly. Mr. May called a photograp! 
and had a picture taken of the bird and the broken glass, just as he found them when he ca! 
home. It will be noted in the photo that the glass is very thick. 


NAOMI SWEET. 
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sappeared. 
Turning to the poacher the sergeant re- 
irked, “Outside for you!” And, grabbing 
thief, he literally threw him out, hustled 
m into the corral and then the fun began. 
th a lacing they gave that stealer of buf- 
lo had not been seen since the park was 
ranized. And after absorbing an_allo- 
thic dose of third degree, the bison bur- 
ir was loaded onto a cavalry horse, escort- 
{ to the park line and there he was kicked 
ilf way down the slope that led to town 
d freedom. All] this because of a few dirty 
lars that were tainted on both sides—by 
poacher and his employer. 
Several times the cavalrymen introduced 
achers to a man-sized licking, and each 
ne once was enough. Finally (in 1896) 
ie great American republic, also known as 
United States of America, thru its law- 
akers (Congress) enacted a dingbat that 
iid nix on poaching in the parks, and if 
su do, woe for you. Yessir, after several 
undred buffalo were skinned out of the 
irk until only eleven were left, eleven 
cared-to-death bison, then the sure-enough 
iw came to the park. Since those days, 
thanks to the good work of a little band of 
villful men, who believed in a square deal 
tor dumb brutes whose only crime was pos- 
sessing fine robes and flesh that made 
iscious chow—since those days the buffalo 
have staged a fine comeback, and today the 
ation owns nearly 3,000 of those wonderful 
nimals that Lo, the big Injun, believes to 


-inned. Then the major departed, and also | 





this day are the cattle of the Manitou, given | 


1 his red children for their own. 
Calif. Bitty Bow .ecs. 


Obeying ‘Game Laws 


“Every man, woman and child who hunts | 


ind fishes should be taught to know the 
eason back of every game and fish law. 


\ lack of understanding tends to make vio- | 


itors. When understood that game and 


lish laws are passed with the object in mind | 
of preserving the animal and not to restrain | 


people from exercising personal liberty, 
-uch laws become more popular.” 

The above is a paragraph taken from a 
etter sent out by George N. Mannfeld, 
Superintendent of Fisheries and Game of 
he State of Indiana. Mr. Mannfeld has 


stated very clearly the point the American | 
(ame Protective Association is continually | 


lriving home. Once you convince the 


cunner that it is to his own interests to pro- | 


ect and care for the game from which he 
lerives his sport, then your battle is half 
won. It is up to the sportsmen to see that 
he game and fish are protected. He cannot 
xpect men interested in any other line of 
ecreation to interest themselves in caring 
ior the fish and game. The man who de- 
ives the greatest benefit should surely be 


ir-sighted enough to protect fish and game | 


f only from selsh motives. 


In re Trespass Laws 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
ooking over the December Outdoor Life and 
vas especially interested in the article signed 


1y W. W. Christman of New York. In the | 


irst place, the farms are unlike the home- | 


teads of our grandparents who got their 
and of the Holland Land Company just 
ifter the Revolutionary War, when they used 
he whole outdoors and everybody was wel- 
ome to do the same; when they fenced, 
f at all, simply to control their cattle so 
is to be able to find them. Today this is 
hanged. The farmer buys, rents or other- 
vise controls certain lands accurately bound- 
‘d, on which he pays taxes and raises food 
for the citizens of this country and for export 
y dealers to foreign countries. The fences 
ire built by the farmer at his own expense 
ind not by the wandering hoodlums that 


leave his gates open in lots out of sight of | 
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THE — WITH A NAME 
AND WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 





w P 
a ne oO W Sectional 
Dy D A R Steel Boats 
o> a | are World Famous as the only guaranteed 
258 i s on the 
28 Cet: 7 Shot 33 practical and safe portable boats th 
=3 market. Twenty-five sizes, any size easily 
$9.95 es 8 . . 
“4 => carried by Autoor Trailer. Allsizes ship 
- 
SP Oe. 6 Set 2 by express at low rate. 
$10.95 a When you own a Darrow Sectional Boat your 
boat house is your garage and you are sure of 
An Automatic you can depend on, Will not jam: safe: re- the use of a good boat any time and on any 
liable. Every one new and perfect. Shocts regular American lake or stream you care to visit. Send for free 
ammunition. Small size, easily carried. Satisfaction or Catalogue of Sectional Boats, also Motorboats, 
money back. Sent postpaid. Buy direct from the importers Rowboats and Canoes. 


Send no money pay — on arrival. Order 


rn DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 


NASSAU IMPORT CO. a 
150 Nassau St. (Gept. 4) New York 50 Clinton St., ALBION, MICH. 






























FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK sieizh*s "aria 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 


NO CATALOGS 





















FUR FACTS a. Ahem 


who is especially well adapted to write this book, being thoroughly 
familiar with the fur industry. 

In this book the author has covered the fur subject as completely as 
possible, and points out to the man and boy in thecountry, the value 
of considering fur bearing animals in his district his friends, and 
treating them in much the same manner as he would his other live 
stock. Liberally illustrated 


$1.25 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET ONE OF THESE 


WORLD FAMOUS GUNS 


QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST 






$14.00 (eo 
C2": MAUSER\ 


Latest model; 9-shot automatic. 
The World-Famous Most Power- 
ful Weapon known, is perfectly 
balanced with substantial and 
comfortable grip; accurate and efficient; two safety attach- 
ments; it is flat-shaped ; has no sharp edges or projections and 
does not bulge the pockets; it is solidly and simply constructed 
from blue steel; can be dismantled and reassembled in a few 


seconds. 
Our Specially 268-Cal., No. 822.......... $14.00 
Low Prices 32-Cal., No. 822-A....... $16.00 






Girwan LUGER 
ERMAN 

80-Calibre 3%-inch barrel, 9-shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable pistol made. Safety attachment. 
Our Specially Low Price 30-Calibre No. 922, $21.00. 


These Pistols Shoot American Standard 
Ammunition 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. Send Cash, M. O 
or, if you prefer 


Pay Postman on arrival, plus postage-Free Catalog on Request 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING er 
258 Broadway NE YORK 














ZIP-ZIP 


Train the eye and mind, 
boys, so that you will be- 
YY come a good shot and hit the 

bulls-eye every time. Zip-Zip 


beautifully 4 


made complete 

only 35c or 3 for 

$1.00, Parone I 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 

Dept.99, COLUMBIA, S.C. 











BIG GAME RIFLES 


For Alaska or Africa, Original Mausers; high 
power; tested by ex-army officer arms expert 
and guaranteed. Quantity limited. 
9.3 Cal. Full Octagon bbl. -$ 80 
9.3 Cal. Full Oct. bbl. Voightlander 3x tele- 

$ 


scope; i Sen Se Se 135 
105 Cal. Pull Octagon barreél...-......0...s4 $83 
10.5 Cal. Full Oct. bbl. Silver pad_______- $88 
Ammunition, per 20 rds.: 9.3—$1.80; 10.5 $2. 00 
Fiala Comb. Rifle and Pistol, 3 bbi........... $27.50 


Equal in warmth to 34 
pounds. 
SCOUT MODEL 
in NO-HIDE- 
Adult Size 


FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
four or five blankets; 
weight less than six 
Fiala Outdoor Sleeping Suits of 
Angora Wool: adults size $19.50 

Fiala Pat. 

Sleeping Bag 

FUR. A won- 

derful bag. 

$25; Youth’s 

Size $20. 





Write for circulars 


Correctly designed equip 

ment for Hunters, Explorers 

and Travelers. Outfits from 
Poles to the Equator. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Anthony Fiala, Pres. 


25 Warren St. NEW YORK 
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his house, take pot shots at his dog, kill 
and disable poultry and kill stock, in some 
instances dressing said stock and carrying 
it away to sell or use. Also these vandals 
have broken down fruit trees and stolen 
fruit from trees that take from five to twenty- 
five years to come into bearing. All this 





| to a smal] extent by the police. 
| country every man must protect himself from 
| the criminal element who are able to buy | 
|}a gun and license, the same as the law- | 


is done on the property of men who, after 
paying either directly or indirectly, as in 
the form of rent, have come to look on the 
said property as their own, the same as if 
it were a house or store or manufacturing 
plant in town where the owner is protected 
But in the 





abiding citizen; as far as I know, the moral 
character of the applicant is never ques- 





tioned. 
Many of the readers of this magazine | 
live in town and never think of the differ- | 


| ence between the farmer protecting his prop- | 


| erty 


| leave 
| hotel where the 


and the business man or householder | 
in town. In town, if a thief or vandal who | 
destroys property, either private or public, is | 


| caught or seen, the police take care of him: 


| 
but the farmer could talk until doomsday, | 


| for all these fellows care if he has no gun; | 


but if he has they are quite respectful and | 
as readily when asked as in a store or | 
house detective stands neat. 
Again, if they know the farmer has no gun | 
to defend himself they have time and again 
beaten him up, and some have shot him. | 
Even game wardens have been killed by the 
wandering thug who imagines a_ hunting 
license gives him a title to all outdoors and 
all that is in it. 

This has no bearing at all on the sports 
man, who is another person. A sportsman, 
as | see ii, 
other’s property the same as he expects 
others to respect him, no matter whether in 
town, in the country or on the water. 


sportsman wishes to borrow another man’s | 
property he will ask permission first. 
Neck. H. P. Rosrnson. 


New Colo. G. & F. P. A. Officers 
of January 
Protective Association 
of discussing proper 
and for the annual 
Those chosen for the 
President, Otis E. Mc- | 
Springs; 


During the month 
rado Game and Fish 
met for the purpose 
wild life legislation, 
election of officers. 
ensuing year were: 
Intyre, Colorado 
|H. Hatton; directors, William Ault, Fort 
| Collins; C. W. Barndborg, Monte Vista; 
J. H. Kellogg, Sterling; T. M. Hudson, 
Gardner; E. L. Harsh, Hot Sulphur Springs; 
|C. W. Porter, Pueblo; E. E. Lucas, Glen- 
| wood Springs; Joseph D. Pender, Denver; 
| E. M. Ammons, Denver, and A. M. Antwine, 
| Denver. 


tion of our game and fish should join. Write 
for application blanks and further informa- 
tion to John H. Hatton, secretary, care U.S. 
| Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 


| 


‘How I Got My Regular Job as a 
Cowboy 

Being filled with a boyish desire to see 
the world, I started out in the fall of 1894 
|to satisfy this longing. As the stories of 
the Southwest appealed to me I soon found 
myself asking for a job as rider on one of 
the largest cow ranches in the Indian Terri- 
tory. I was employed as an extra hand, and 
was told by the foreman that my duration 
| of employment would depend upon my ability 
| to do the work. In a short time an incident 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 








| occurred that raised me in the estimation 


of my boss. We were on a roundup for beef 
cattle, and I was sent out one night with 
an old cow hand to stand night herd on a 
| very select bunch of fat cattle that were to 
\be shipped’ to the markets in the course of 


Every sportsman interested in the protec- 


is a gentleman who respects an- | 


If a} 


the Colo- | 


vice-president, | 
|O. J. Clarke; secretary and treasurer, John | 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 














"CILKO" 
LINE = 


Made of the best 
quality of Oriental 
Silk Worm Gut—by 
a special process that 
produces an almost 
invisible line of Great Strength, and can 
be used without leaders. 

The smaller gauges make excellent and econ 
omical leaders. 

A really wonderful, tested fish line in 25 yard 
lengths at the following prices: 








8 2”) eee each $1.00 
eT Sg eee oreo each $1.25 
we OSS 0 ee ee ee each $1.50 
a ee ee each $1.75 
oh ee eee en” each $2.25 
pe oe a” eee ee each $2.75 


(Sent postpaid to your address) 
Dealers Write For Quantity Prices 


The Bruemer Co.,P.0. Box 570, Tacoma, Wash. 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


**Edward vom Hofe” “ an article 


of TACKLE wat only signifies 
that it is good TA but that 
there is none — Making 


Tackle since 186/ is a recom- 
mendation in itself. We never sac- 
rifice quality to make a low price, 
neither do we ever use quality as 
an excuse for a high price. 





Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 























SPORTSMEN 


Do you need a rod, reel, line, baits or any out- 
door equipment? Our 1923 money saving price 
list will be mailed to you on receipt of 10c. We 
guarantee to save you many dollars on your 
out door requirements. Why pay more? Get 
your copy now. Save the difference. 


SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
DEPT. H, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 











Atlanta, Ga. 
































COATS—ALMOST GIVEN | AWAY 
To obtain 100,000 names of new cus- 
tomers for our great 1923 bar- 
gain catalog mailing list, wa 
offer a genuine ; A. 
khaki coat, fine for siiien. 
camping, farm work, ete 
Double stitched, 4 pockets, 

2 to 44. Reclaimed and in fine condition. 
Price 39c plus l5¢ for packing and postage. Order 
right from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Atlanta Army Stores, Inc., 967 Konlin Bidg., 

is a monthly magazine. cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and 8 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 
b, how to build me and blinds, 

ow to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 

a in the open that you get from & 

az year’s subscription to the National 

Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
\\, National Sports- 
*% man for a whole 
year together 
with one ofour 
handsome Mo- 
Mm saic Gold 
y / Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
Your money back if 
not fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
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few days. We had not been on herd very 

ig until, without any apparent reason, the 
whole herd of several hundred beef cattle 

ampeded. Being new at the business, I 

| not know just what to do. I looked 
round for my partner, who was nowhere 

be ‘seen, but realizing that something 
should be done, I dashed after the cattle and 
vas soon lost in the mass of frightened run- 
ning animals. I had intended to keep to 
the side of the maddened, rushing cattle and 
try to turn them in a wide circle, thereby 
bringing them to a stop, but the sound of 
the knocking horns and the rattle of hoofs 
so confused my sense of direction that I felt 
myself completely lost. Realizing that I was 
unable to extricate myself, I unconsciously 
did what a more experienced cow-hand would 
have done under like conditions. As my 
horse was running with the cattle, I let him 
have his head to fight the battle as best he 
could. The night was so dark that I could 
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see only a short distance, and my horse was | 


pressed on all sides by running cattle who 
were trampling into the earth all things that 
came their way; unlucky would be the rider 
whose horse would chance to fall at a time 
like this. How the horse managed to free 
himself from that mass of béef and horns 
[ cannot tell, but I readily remember that 
we finally outran the stampede without a 
fall, passing over the hundreds of dog holes 
that makes riding over the prairies so dan- 
gerous. The herd soon began to slow up, 
and from a mad run they came to a lumber- 
ing gallop, then a trot, and soon a walk. 
Day was beginning to break; the dark, murky 
night gave way to a reddening dawn which 
was followed by a clear morning light as 
the sun’s rays found their way across the 
wide expanse. The cattle being over their 
fright, had begun to graze. As I could not 
see — pardner anywhere, and being utterly 





, I began to bunch the cattle and drive 
ms 2m back in the direction from which we | 


had come. A few hours later the whole crew 
of cowboys came, including my partner, who 
had gone back to camp when the first cattle 
started. After a careful tally of the herd 
it was found that very few cattle were miss- 
ing. 
with pride when the foreman rode up to me 
ind said: “Kansas Kid, you sure are the 
makin’ of a cow man,” but I reached for- 
ward and patted Blaze (my horse) on the 


As a boy and a new cow-hand, I swelled | 


neck, fully realizing that it was he who saved | 


the herd and had carried me safely out from 
that mass of horns and hoofs. When the 
roundup was over, and all the fat cattle 
shipped to market, I was sent out one morn- 
ing to look after some horses that took me 
nearly all day, and when I returned to camp 
all extra men had been paid off. I was 
later assigned to regular work in routine 
ranch life and remained a permanent hand 
for three years. Each time I saw old Blaze 
a felt that I was indebted to him not only 
for my life but also for the job that I held, 


for I knew it was the wisdom of the horse | 


that saved the herd, and I accepted the 

credit with a guilty conscience, but I tried 
o make amends to Blaze by giving him all 
he short and easy rides possible, thereby 

evening matters in ways that horse and man 
an understand. H. G. Ericsson. 
Kan. 





CALL FROM AN EX-SERVICE MAN 


An ex-soldier of the Rainbow Division in the 
Vvorld War, who was gassed, shell-shocked and 
nerally shaken up, a sign painter by trade, 
ishes an outdoor position, preferably in Can- 
a, Mexico or South America. 
is married, age 25, weighs 175 pounds, and 
> feet 81%4 inches tall. His lungs are slightly 
room as a result of his war experience, but 
no way to interfere with ordinary work in 
e outdoors. He says he is no “‘softie,” and 
1t all he needs is a chance to work outdoors. 
> is a sportsman, has passed the second grade 
high school, has done a great deal of clerical 
rk, punched cattle, logged, etc. If any friends 
: interested, they can address this young man, 
as follows: - Ey S. 

, care Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 


10 writes a splendid hand, 
b 





He writes us | 





Fly Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


““TUSCARORA’’ 8% to 944 feet .............. $10.00 
“MANCO"’ 8 to 9's feet. ‘ wee 15.00 
““MILLS’ ST ANDARD"’ 8 to 95 feet 28.00 
“4, L. LEONARD,"* 744 to 944 feet.....-..eeeece 60.00 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 


*CRESCO" GEG TED 5 vce cecces ces $ 5.00 
“KENNET (ENGLISH) ..... 12.75 
“HH. L. LEONARD” 18.00 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TI TROUT LINES 


30-Yd Size D 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly)..... $4.70 $4. 20 $3. 75 ea. 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)...... 9.60 8.75 7.76 * 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


For Dry Fly—3 weights > feet. $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights— 6 feet mu Sr SON dN Use éveckane 45 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular... -- $1.80 doz 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.20 é 

Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank . 2.60 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 


Either Regular or Light Tied.............+++- 1.50 doz 


“ALBION” WADERS 


(The Only Perfect Waders) 


LEGGINGS, Stocking Feet “" $12.00 
LEGGINGS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 14.00 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 20.00 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 21.00 
FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
BOXES with compartments ... $0.60 te » $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips 80 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 1.00“ 16.26 










William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 











Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
COLOR PLATES of FLIES; HUMOROUS 
ARTICLE on ANGLING, and a "NOVEL 
INDEX” describing outfits for angling for 
various Game Fishes. Copy mailed on 
receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 


(Bait Rods 7 ft. to 8} a ; Bait casting ft 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING .. $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $17. "30, BAIT CASTING 

3 Agates) 16.00 
‘AH. L. LEONARD,*’ Three-Piece “b ft. to 8 6 ft ...48.00 
“HL. LEONARD,'’ Two-Piece, 5% ft. to 6 ft 

GE RRs oc.cesesiud \ssecesccesses 40.00 


‘JERSEY, 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 


Bry 1 apse 
* No = , ckel Plated 


“MANCO,’’ No. J3 Panes 59 kel Plated.... 6.75 

‘CROWN "SPECIAL "Je weled Nickel Silver 8.75 
**MEEK,”’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, $30. 00 to 

e 38.00 

“BEETZEL,’ ; Devel Winding. * 25.00 


LINES —BRAIDED SILK— 50- YD. LENGTHS 


‘““MILLS’ RECORD," Extra Hard, 3 Sizes, Drab 
or Black.... $2.75 
Salt Water Tackle 
RODS 
H. L. LEONARD Tarpon $42.50 
H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 40.09 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish 45.25 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 32.50 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Teckle . 28.00 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt) 48.25 
py a Si with spring butt) . 25.00 
MILLS STANDARD Weakfish 28.00 
MONAR( H Weakfish. ane 13.75 
"REELS 

J. VOM HOFE B-Ocean Tarpon 6-0 (large) $380.00 
J. VOM HOFE B-Ocean Light Tackle 3-0 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B-Ocean Bonefish 2-0 65.00 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bouefish 30.00 
J. VOM HOFE Surf 35.00 
MEISSELBACH Surf 30.00 
NEPTUNE Weakfish 16.00 














We can take foyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
coon, mink and fox. 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 
Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 

















coat ready for use. 
ping weight. 
what you want to please your trade. 
We have a suitable plastic for retouching. 


Papier Mache Deer 
Head Forms 


FOR TAXIDERMIST 
SEND IN FIRST MODEL 


we will make duplicate from 
your model twenty-five to fifty 
mache heads. Blocked head 
neck ready for use, dry and 
strong, straight or turned, 
right or left. Finished a white 
Four pounds each ship- 
Your own style of mount is 





Open mouth 
heads for rugs made up same way, waxed finish. 
Get our ilustrated catalogue. 


PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO., READING, MICH. 











RED BLUFF, 


FISHERMAN’S PRIDE DRY 


FLIES 


Tied on No.8, 10,12, first grade hollow point 
Sproat hooks. 
to order. 
snells. 


All popular Trout patterns made 
Price, $2.00 per dozen with or without 


JOHN MORSE 
CALIFORNIA 
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barrel bright. Thousands of pe ople say 


Parts for Krag Rifles. Carbine, Cal. 45 $3.50. 
of the ordinary. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 


: ) ———————— , - 
os 7 aGenir aw | Ss 7 4 


U. S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30 


Good as new, all in perfect serviceable condition, inside 

‘Just as good as the best rifle in the world.’ 
Government Arsenal. Cal.30. Blank and Ball Ammunition. 80 cents box of 20. 
Shot Guns $4.50. 


1733 to 39 N. 12th St., 





be aes 


Just out of 
Krag Cariines $15.00. 
Other arms, clothing and things out 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 









































































































“FISHING FACTS’? 


and four months of 


“OUTERS’-RECREATION” 
—All for $1.00 


T’S out—“ Fishing Facts ’’— Book 
Number One of the new Outdoor 
Library now being published 

by OUTERS’-RECREATION. 


Eight wonderful volumes in all. And 
this first volume off the press will undoubt- 
edly be first in public favor—because it is a re- 
liable, interesting, yes, fascinating handbook 
of the greatest of all outdoor sports—fishing. 


Eighty Interesting Pages of Fishing FACTS 
—From the Masterly Pen of Sheridan Jones 


Mr. Jones is not merely a fishing expert—nor 
is he simply a writer with the knack of doing 
“good stuff’’ on the subject of fish and fishing. 
He is a sportsman-scientist. In this illus- 
trated handbook of ninety-six pages he has 
packed in more dependable information and 
instruction for both fishing experts and ama- 
teurs than has ever appeared before in any 
similar volume. Jones writes simply, natur- 
ally, forcefully—because he knows his sub- 
ject as few men of any time have known it. 
Don’t Miss This Remarkable 
Get-Acquainted Offer 

The price of “ Fishing Facts”’ is fifty cents 
per copy. OUTERS’-RECREATION—the 
magazine that brings the outdoors in— sells 
at $2.50 per year, or 25 cents per copy. 
Send us $1.00—bill, check or money order 

and we will send you a copy of “‘ Fishing 
Facts,’ together with OUTERS’-RECREA- 
TION for four months. Take advan- 
tage, of this big-value offer today. Please 
write name and address very plainly. 


OUTERS’-RECREATION 
504 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Just say. “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


Hen eecanentaenennaatinet 


HUVALTAAS CE UDOUNEL UA EULURUA AAA AAEN A UEDAANTEONAEODAEOS OUUAAEPT OEDEMA OARS OEE UOAUAIOUDD ECSU ELOOONU EU EET NERANNEUAEL 


Transmissibility of Distemper 


(Walter Cecil Cox) 


My last article in the December 


“Inbreeding” 


issue on 
brought forth many questions and 
inquiries relating 


to breeding, and as I wish to 


iscuss the development of distemper in a dog 
believe | can 
sug- 


great deal 


rom the standpoint of heredity, | 


inswer all these inquiries and combine 
There is a 
of confusion in the minds of dog 
cerning the development of 

onder because 


some 
gestions on distemper. 
fanciers con- 
distemper—and no 
many divergent 
among authorities, and theve is 
thing that so constantly confronts 

dog owner in the sense of disease as distemper. 
Ina discussion of disease of the distemper type, 
especially, the science of eugenics cannot be left 
out. Ot course, in a discussion of Lreeding ani- 
mals, especially “inbreeding,” the science of 
eugenics is the most important study to consider. 
There is one thing that, as far as I know, no 
other journal or person has suggested, and that 
: ht to stop and consider what will be 
population of the United 
intlu- 


there are so 
opinions, even 


1 
no other one 


we ought 
the future of the dog 
world, if detrimental 


States, even of the 

ences are allowed to be carelessly sown among 
our stock From a eugenical standpoint none 
of us dog fanciers ever stop to think that we 


may improve or impair the physical or mental 
f future generations of dogs by care 
Nothing is of 
than their 
descendants. 


qualities of 
ful or careless breeding of them. 
more importance to living animals 
health and the health of their 


Every living animal has its origin in a fertilized 
cell, which is formed by the coalescence of two 
reproductive cells, one of which is supplied by 
each parent. lf the elements or rudimentary 
constituents of the germ-plasm contained in the 


parental cells are defective in any way, the 
chances are very great that the dog that de- 
velops from them will be constitutionally weak 
that 1s, one or another of the vital organs, In- 
cluding the nervous system and brain, having 
been built out of inferior material, so to speak, 
will be below average; and Mtho there is prob- 
ably no such thing as constitutional weakness 
in the sense of the popularly-conceived notions 
of a general lack of vitality, shared to a greater 
or lesser extent by all the organs of the body, 
there are certainly constitutional, that is, genetic, 
weaknesses of specific organs. There are other 
diseases in other breeds of stock which parallel 
this heredity condition—hog cholera, for  in- 
stance, rickets, etc. (The word genetic is a 
term used to qualify or define such organic de- 
fects as have their origin in the germ-plasm. 
The future of the dog population of the United 
States should be given some consideration, es- 
pecially the show element. Puppies are already 
being born with transmitted organic weaknesses, 
which range all the way from, let us say, a de- 
fective heart, circulatory system and digestive 
glands, to an apparent inability of certain of the 
tissues to produce anti-bodies in sufficient quan- 
tity or strength to secure them immunity from 
certain infectious diseases, especially distemper ; 
and that is one reason why dogs often succumb 
so easily to distemper in spite of all efforts to 
save them and another dog comes thru it with- 
out any trouble. There is no doubt that many 
of the physiological factors, both structural and « 


functional, which are predisposed to distem, 
etc., are transmitted to offspring. As I wr 
in a former issue, this brings about a diathes 
or an inherited tendency to a disease. It 


easy to see from all of this that the pup bor: 


from a genetically (organic germ-plasm defect 
inferior mother is inexhorably condemned t: 
physical handicap. As the underlying weakn: 
in each case is germinal, or genetic (they 
synonymous terms), owing to defective ru 
mentary constituents of the germ-plasms, 
seems to confirm quite clearly the theory that 
portion of the parental germ-plasm is set as 
for future reproductive purposes, and that it 
transmitted in practically unchanged form. 
other words, an infinitesimal element is hand 
down without change from one generation 
another. 

At this place in the discussion we might 
plain that due to a good deal of misunderstar 


ing, the ideas prevailing on the so-called trans 
mission of disease, or transmissibility of diseas: 


vequire modification. No disease can, proper 
speaking, at least from a. genetic standpoint, 
inherited or exist as such in the ultra-mix 
scopic components of the l 
What is really transmitted in the case of wl 


is commonly called an inherited disease is ce 


fective rudimentary constituents of the ger 
plasm, which because of their defective natu 
are incapable of furnishing a sound foundati: 
for the cells of the body, which in turn 

built up thru their agencies (these defecti 
cells) and subsequently develop into functional 
defective tissues and organs. 1 | 


organic defects, it is because a tendency to tl 
disease was inherent in the defective germ-plas 
in which the new individual had its origin, 
tho no disease process can take place in 
germ-plasm itself. This is the reason why pr 
tically 90 per cent of all our modern dogs d 


velop distemper, and will continue to do so dow: 
thru all the succeeding generations, at the slight 


est disturbance of the system. But for the { 
that distemper confers a life-long immunity, ar 
but for the fact that distemper is a disease 
immaturity, the dog population would be gra 
ally wiped out. 
only immature cells to be susceptible to 4 
temper we will take up in another article. 

It does not always follow that a transmissi! 
defect in the germ-plasm of a parent will nec« 
sarily descend to the progeny, especially in vic 
of the fact that dogs inherit each of their ess« 


tial characters from one or the other parent; - 


that in cases where both parents are affected 
the same constitutional or germinal (geneti 
weaknesses, while the chance of their havi: 
sound offspring is a slim one, it does not 
fallibly follow that any or all of their offspri 
would be defective. But nevertheless, it may 
termed axiomatic that if the germ-plasm is 
capable of furnishing a sound foundation for t 
cells of the body, the tendency towards the wea 
nesses of the parent and ancestors is inexorah 
inherent. It may be said with certainty, th 
that if a dog population suffers from a genet 
weakness toward distemper, we cannot pred 


reproductive cells 


If a specific dis 
case like distemper arises on the basis of suc! 


The reason why nature permit 





NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 


742 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 






Model—Mannlicher-Schoenauer type. 


rear sight, 100-200 yards. 


Barrel—Tapering 23% inch round barrel, 


Krupp steel. 


send your order in immediately. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Action—Bolt action, Mauser system re- 
peating (5 shot) double set hair trigger. 
Sights—Silver bead front sight, double leaf 


We have just received a small shipment of 
these, and it will be to your advantage to 


.30-’06 
U.S. Gov’t 





Stock—Selected English Walnut stock (full 
length) extending to muzzle and protect- 
ing the whole length of barrel, checkered 
fore stock, checkered pistol grip, rubber 
butt plate and sling swivels. 

Length over all 44 inches. Weight 6%: 

Ibs. 


Special Price $34.50 
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certainty that the individual. will develop 
but we can foretell with precision that the 
rage dog will almost certainly have distemper. 
study and observation of this class of in- 
ted diathesis or inherited tendency to dis- 
shows that some time a pathological ten- 
y, we will say towards distemper, inter- 
iges with another diseased tendency; but 
in the case of animals, especially dogs, is 


hen there is the classification in which the 
imentary constituents are of a generally un- 
ble nature, this bringing about a general pre- 
osition to derangement, and is happily very 
ommon in animals. Then again we must not 
ret to distinguish between the genetic or 
minal defects and the acquired defects, which 
acquired, for instance, from the mother be- 
the offspring are born, and which belong to 
entirely different classification, and which is 
rare in dogs that we need not consider it in 


A Magazine of the West 


this discussion. It is easy to grasp from this 
that if the reasoning is correct, we cannot es 
cape the idea that there is a growing percentage 


of our dog population that is genetically un- 
sound, and who among animals have been so 
badly inbred and so carelessly bred from a 
eugenical standpoint as some of our breeds ot 


dogs? Is it fair of us to 
Have the future generations of dogs any claim 
for consideratidn? Shall the future sportsmen 
be handed down unsound stock? In other lines 
of stock breeding, particularly in the _ horse- 
breeding industry, efforts have been made to 
curtail and eliminate unsound stock, even to the 
extent of bringing the control of their breeding 
within the pale of the law. How much we owe 
to future generations of sportsmen and dogs to 
exercise care in the selection of stock from a 
cugenical standpoint, | am not prepared to say, 
but we cannot lose anything by discussing this 
subject with precision and correctness. 


ignore these facts? 


An Ingenious Breeding Kennel for Pups 


Many a dog lover who has ideas of his own 
hout breeds and breeding would like to experi- 
nt for himself in this direction, but has been 
rred by supposed lack of space or of satis- 
tory kennel accommodation. The _ breeding 
nnel here described solved this same problem 
r the writer. It takes comparatively little 
ice and is easily constructed at small expense 
an amateur carpenter. 
The kennel is 6 feet long, 4+ feet wide, and i 
feet high at the front and 3 feet high at the 
ir. The roof is constructed so that it may be 
ted up on hinges, as shown in the drawing, 
r cleaning and airing. There are two doors in 


the south. Outside the structure a slipping run- 
way should be made leading from the ground 
by a not-too-steep incline up to a_ platform 
placed at about two-thirds of the height of the 


front wall. The runway should be about 3 feet 
wide, 

These sloping boards serve several purposes: 
They afford exercise to the pups, who delight in 


skipping up and down them; they serve to shade 
and to keep dry the doorways to the kennel and 
the ground immediately in front; they, in con- 


junction with the platform, afford a fine place 
for the pups’ winter sun baths. 
The whole structure is painted white. White 














Sanitary Kennel, 

front of the kennel, and the interior is di- 
led into two parts by a partition. This also 
s a door in it. The floor is of wood, Jone 3 per- 
rated, and is raised about 6 inches from the 
vund for the sake of ventilation. In winter 
e, being not far from the ground, it can 


sily be banked with earth on the outside to 
ep out the cold. 

‘he enclosure need not be very large, but it 
suld be located where the sun can shine on 


kennel can face 


KENNEL 


have an Airedale bitch which has four pups 
month old; two of them have a kind of an 
er; these are on the head, jaw and belly. 
e matter is thin, watery and bloody. They 
ve come on in a few days and are a flat a 
first; when they break, they fall flat like a 
ster. Some are as large as a half dollar. 
ips are fat and seem well, and have had an 
lusive milk diet, milking their mother; have 
watered them yet. What can I do for them? 
hen shall I wean them, and what shall I feed 
first? Please recommend the very best Aire- 
le book covering the following points: Dis- 
ses, breeding, doctoring and training. Please 
the editor of the Kennel Department to 
‘ommend a book covering the following sub- 
ts on dogs: Doctoring and diseases, breed- 
g and training, etc. I want a right up-to-date 
ok. Mostly I am interested in Airedales and 
unds.—Carl P. Zimmer, Route 2, Box 36, 
illerton, Calif. 
\nswer.—Your pups have a dyscrasia ; 
ly the mother’s milk is wrong. Give 
water and begin feeding some raw 
ve five-grain tablet of sulphide of calciom 
ice a day for a week. The book “All About 
iredales’” is a popular book among Airedale 
vners, and sells for $1.10 in paper cover and 
1.50 with cloth cover. The only book we know 
on dog diseases is Ashmont’s ‘Diseases of 
logs,” which sells for $4. We shall be glad to 
‘eive your order.—W. C. C 
Will you please give me information regard- 
g the hunting and trailing ability of the Irish 
trier? I have been told they were trailers, 
ut have always understood they—and in fact 
| terriers—were not trailers unless the track 
as very fresh. What size do they attain, and 
hat hunting are they best adapted to? Will 


and so that the front of the 


| 


prob- 
plenty 
meat. 





ey cold trail?—W. S. Jacobs, Mt. Vernon, 
‘as 
Answer.—The Irish terrier will not trail as 


but they are fair trailers on 


ell as a foxhound, 
They weigh about 30 to 35 


hot, fresh scent. 





Playground, 


Studio for Pups 


and Photo 


paint stands the weather well, and in the 
mer tends to keep the kennel cooler by 
ing the heat. Moreover, it is an excellent back- 
ground against which to photograph the pups. 
They arrange and pose themselves involuntarily 
upon the raised platform, and the man who likes 
to photograph his pups (and who doesn’t?) will 
be enabled to get pictures that would otherwise 
be well-nigh impossible. G. E. FLEMING. 
Alberta. 


sum- 
reflect- 


QUERIES 


pounds, and they are 
killing, but do fairly 
also.—W.C. C 


best adapted to 
well on bear 


vermin 
and big game 





I am a constant reader of 

answers regarding dogs, and I was particularly 
interested in your answer to W. H. W. of 
Philadelphia, Penn., in February number, as | 


your interesting 


have recently acquired an 8-months-old Dane 
bitch which seems to have an insatiable appe- 
tite. I know practically nothing of this breed, 


and would appreciate your answering a few ques- 
tions: Is a slightly undershot jaw admissible? 
Otherwise I believe she is well shaped. Do you 
consider a diet of rice and oatmeal cooked with 
meat scraps and fat conducive to _ perfect 
growth? Does whole cow’s milk produce worms 
in a young dog? Could I get a copy of Out- 
door Life, January, 1918?—Victor Martin, 
Blairsden, Calif. 

Answer. 


~ slightly undershot jaw is a serious 
fault. The 


food you mention is not conducive 
to perfect digestion, and therefore to perfect 
growth. Starch and meat do not mix to the 
best advantage in a dog’s stomach. Feed them 
separately. Cow’s milk sons not necessarily pro- 
duce worms in a dog. —W.C. C. 


One of our readers, Ezra Morrison, 733 Valley 
Road, Coatesville, Pa., has corresponded with us 
regarding the treatment accorded him by F. O. 
Smith of Altamont, Ill. Mr. Morrison advises 
that on September 13th he sent Mr. Smith post- 
office money order for $75 for a coon dog. 
After waiting for weeks and receiving no word 
or the dog, he advised Mr. Smith he was taking 
the matter up with the postal authorities. Mr. 
Smith then shipped him a dog on ten days’ trial, 
and Mr. Morrison claims ?t would hunt nothing 
but mice. He returned the dog within the ten 
days specified, but to date has been unable to 
get his money back or any satisfaction. We 
publish this information in the interest of our 
readers. 





Important to Hunters! | 


Your early spring catches will | 
make better furs because the pelts | 
are more heavily furred 
&tyle book of fur sets, coats, caps 
for men, etc. We save you fully 
50% of the regular price for rug: 

and give you a guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction. Globe furs are 
worn all over America. Satisfied 
customers in 46 states last season. 


Write today for our 
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Get our jf; 


§5- page 
kFRES 

Globe Tanning Co. 
Kenneth Smith, Pres 

8 S.E. First St. 
Des Moines, iowa 
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THE MINDS AND MANNERS | 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
anything about Dr. Hornaday For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter titles 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Animals, 
The Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, The 
Laws of the Flocks and Nerds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
Crime. 


Order now from » 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











“KIRWAN’S BAD 


EGG” 
The Latest Bass Bait 
—Bass Never Miss It 


Made in white, yellow, red 
and silver. State color 
wanted. $1.00 each, post- 
paid anywherein the U.S. 


Special prices to agents 
M. F. KIRWAN, 
MANUFACTURER 

O’NEILL, NEB. 











Patent Pending 








Reels — Baits 
ines—Etc. 


Quality and 
Sure gets’em 


ASK your DEALER to show you Go-!tes. Send immediately 
for illustrated literature, showing WHY GO-ITE LEADS. 
WRITE NOW: ’fore you forget 


GO-ITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 16. Kokomo, Ind., U. S.A 
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EMIL BUSCH and 
C. P. GOERTZ 
FIELD 

GLASSES 


Guaranteed new 
and perfect and 
as represented. 
These glasses 
are 8-power, 40 


mm. objective, separate eye adjustment and 
day and night lenses. Special price, includ- 
ing case .... $13.50 








Fiala Combination Rifles, Target and Pistol, 
-22-cal.; magazine holding 10 cartridges; 
20-inch rifle barrel; target barrel 714 inches; 
pocket guns 3 inches; value $32.50. Our 
special price, $21.75, including wood stock. 
9 mm. Luger, 8-inch barrel, including two 
extra magazines, wood stock and 25 cart- 
ridges, $32.75, 


8 mm. Mauser System Sporting Rifle, with 
Telescope, $34.50. 


A real high-grade 
Binocular Felaz, 8- 
power 24 mm. ob- 
jective; full prism 
rack and pinion; 
focusing separate eye 
adjustment; Morocco 
leather, bound in 
genuine tan sole 
leather case. Value, 
$60.00. Our Special 
Price, $24.50. 


We have just a small quantity of the above, 
and therefore listed them at the special 
prices. Send your order in immediately and 
save money. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 


742 9th Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















COPPER CANS 


SCREW TOPS 
COPPER TUBING 


% ineh..............80e RR, 
oS eee 15¢ ft, 


8 Gal. 
5 Gal. 
8 Gal. 
10 Gal. 
15 Gal. 


% inch_-- 
OE eae 


Larger sizes on request. 
Postage and insurance, 50c 
Send deposit on C. O. D. 
orders. 

FREE— Write for our latest R-139 issue of Hagen’s 
Specials; also catalog. 

HAGEN IMPORT CO. OF PENNA, 

42 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE LURE WITH! 


\\ THE REAL KICK! 
\ The New B. B. Farr 





i SSSs 

66 99 
Price SMA C K E R 
Each . The sure-fire Bass Bait | 

, ~ er the cast it | 

75c SC settles hke a live 
Postpaid NSS bug—just re- 
prs SX trieve it—and | 

peepee \* Bang! The big fish 


| just can’t resist it when they see the “Smacker’’ in action. | 


A bait that was conceived and used for years with great | 
results by one of the best fishermen in the northwest — | 
now on the market for the first time—Give it a whirl 
and you will get results. 


|/DEALERS AND JOBBERS, write for 
| prices—also on Trout and Nature Flies, Bugs, 


Hooks and Leaders. 
| THE BRUEMER CO., 











P. O. Box 570 TACOMA, WASH. 

























Eels, Mink, and Muskratsin 

large numbers SURE—w 
9 our new folding, galvanized 
Wire Mesh Traps. They catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. 
Write for catalog showing sketches ofour traps,many other 
specialties for fishermen, and booklet on best baits known. 


ALTON SUPPLY CO., E-25, St. Louis, Mo. 
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I have seen rattler venom of three colors; 
namely, white or colorless, green, and yellow; 
these were either diamond-back or Pacific rat- 
tlers. Did you know that a rattler kept out 
on bare ground when the thermometer stands 

| around 100 degrees will be killed by the heat 
in about 20 minutes? Have accidentally killed 


| mond-back 


two this way; was trying for a photo with a 
ground-glass focusing camera and after vainly 
trying for about 15 minutes to get him to stay 
put, in one place, he first dropped lower, jaw 
about half open, a minute or so later turned 
his belly upward a moment for about one-third 
his length as though sick to stomach, and in 
just about three minutes from signs of first dis- 
tress was stone-dead and rigid as well. His body 
was hot as a garden hose left in the sun. In 
the Mojave desert where I have just spent five 
months, the rattler and tortoises travel only dur- 
ing cool weather or by night; a 3%4-foot dia- 
that I carried down to the sand 


| dunes during a day when the temperature was 


around 110 degrees fairly writhed on the hot 
sand and crawled as rapidly as possible to my 
shadow. Not until I dug away the top heated 
layer of sand four or more inches deep could 
he stand to remain quiet in the sunshine long 
enough to make a photo. 

Am sending you what are very probably the 


| eggs of a “sidewinder” rattler that had just been 


with | 


Made strong, in allsizes. | 


run over by an auto; this was the only one of 
this horned group of rattlers that I saw in over 
three months’ travel on the Mojave and was close 
to town of Yermo, 4% miles east of Daggett. 
Snake was 21% inches long, the so-called horns 
were not hard and stiff as in a horned toad, 
but were of a sort of cartilage or gristle; they 
were \%-inch long in their projection from the 
head and about the same length on their base 
over the eyebrow; they could evidently be closed 
completely down over the eye, and my guess is 
that these homelike eyelids, which are really 
small 60-degree triangles in shape, are to protect 
the eyes while traveling through sandy burrows, 
and possibly to guard against injury to the eyes 
when the snake seizes and holds a mouse and 
the latter thrashes around in the first struggle. 
Do you know any better reason for these horns? 
I have seen in a show here five or six years ago, 
two 7-foot horned rattlers from Guatemala; these 
had a head that, viewed sidewise, showed an 
angle or profile that was decidedly “jewish” 
instead of straight line on top as U. S. rattler; 
while the horn was a single horn, for all the 
world a replica of a Plymouth Rock cockerel’s, 
being the same shape, same rounded point, and 
about an inch long and standing vertical on the 
left top of the head. Can you tell us any use 
for such a horn? My guess is that such a pro- 
jection serves as a measuring-stick to test the 
size of burrows, any hole the horned-head won’t 
enter being made by too small an inhabitant for 
“his snakeship” to waste time and “ammuni- 
tion’ on. I have seen the common fence lizard 
of California throw off his tail; this happened 
in about three cases out of perhaps 500 lizards 
which I caught with a lasso made of the wild 
green oat, using these lizards to feed owls and 
hawks, though I never of course fed these to 
such birds of prey alive. In these three cases 
it happened while the lizard was greatly ex- 
cited, but you are mistaken in thinking the tail 
is “whipped” or shaken off; it pops off, if I 
may use that expression; being forced off by 
some internal energy. Usually, of course, the 


tail comes loose when it is held fast, as t 
affords a means of escape, and the nervous shc 
in the severed tail-tip is so great that it fai 
jumps about the ground, and while the cat 
other animal tries to hold the tail the liz: 
escaped to grow another. 

Old-timers told me at different times and pla: 
that they “had heered” that if you could sp: 
(tobacco juice of course) in a rattler’s mou‘n 
when he struck at you, you could kill hi; 
After a number of hearings of this idea I . 
cided to try it; took one back to camp in 
Hell Hole country, Calif.; held mouth open a 
a friend, after some compunctions about s, 
ting on my fingers, let go a good charge 
home brew into the rattler’s gullet and in thr 
seconds he was stone-dead. Certain signs caus 
me to think he was not really dead, but or 
in same shape as a chloroformed man, so put h 
in can, and sure enough next day he was o. 
again. He was small, only about 30 inches lon; 
Do you know why a king-snake swallows an- 
other snake bottom up? Also what happens 
when a king-snake gets his own length of another 
snake swallowed and has still 11 inches to go? 

saw one swallowing one 11 inches longer thar 
he was and measured both by feeling the other's 
head to rear of king’s neck with no objections 
from either the living or dead one. Don’t quote 
Dittmars as authority. He has been writing 
“bosh” and “bunk” in magazines and papers 
about ‘horrible dangers and adventures in his 
handling of snakes. Would like to talk to you 
about a week; too much to write.—Frank M 
Woods, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—During the past few months I have 
taken venom from many rattlesnakes, and while 
the depth of color has varied, I cannot say that 
any of it was absolutely colorless. The venom 
of the South African puff adder is as clear as 
the purest glycerine. Rattlesnake venom, which 
is almost as pale as the raw white of an egg, 
has a rich yellow color when dried on a glass 
I have learned through dearly-bought experience 
how easily snakes are killed when exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. I once lost a 6-foot 
pine snake through inadvertently leaving it with- 
out shade, and last year the sun killed a large 
Lindheimer’s coluber when the breeze blew away 
a cloth which served as a shade. While photo- 
graphing a number of snakes a few months ago 
I put a copperhead in a hot case for a few min- 
utes—a few too many. The Photo-Era Maga- 
zine for September contained an article on the 
photography of snakes by H. C. McKay. It will 
be worth your while to look it up it you are 
interested in that line of work. My camera is 
exactly like the one described by McKay as 
being best suited for the photographing of rep- 
tiles. The section which you mistook for eggs 
is a piece of one of a snake’s ovaries. Each 
“egg division” in the oviduct of a two-foot rattle- 
snake is about % of an inch in diameter. There 
are two separate oviducts, each containing about 
a dozen eggs. The “horns” of the sidewinder 
are simply enlarged occipital shields and are not, 
as you presumed, movable. The eyes of the 
sidewinder are protected with a transparent disc 
such as you will find on all snakes. I do not 
care to indulge in any speculation as to what 
purpose these horns serve. They may have sur- 
vived their usefulness by thousands of genera 
tions. They are there without any obvious evi- 
dence as to why, and any guess I might make 
would probably be wrong. There can be no 
question as to Dr. Ditmarrs’ competence as a 
herpetologist and everything I have read over 
his own signature has been extremely conserva- 
tive. I have read rather sensational articles 
about his work but they are written by news- 
paper writers. I have had a few unfortunate 
experiences with that kind of publicity. I have 
heard that tobacco juice would kill a rattler, 
and was interested to learn the result of your 
experiment because it is the first that has come 
to my notice of its being tried —W. A. B. 
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THE SNAKE EDITOR HAS TO PUT THRU THE “SAFETY FIRST” PLAN 
This picture shows how Mr. Bevan can work in the mouth of venomous snakes. with the assistance 
of his wife and daughter. 
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THESE KILLERS o~ 
KNOW NO CLOSED SEASONS 


THEY ARE AT IT EVERY 
DAY INCLUDING ALL 
THE MONTHS YOUR © 
GUN IS LAID 

BY 
















If you are to have any quail or grouse or 
chickens to shoot in the fall, the vermin 
must be kept in check. 


Hawks are not the only vermin which de- 
stroy your game. The State of Pennsylvania 
has paid bounties on over 400,000 four-footed 
vermin. 
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Worst of all the two-legged vermin of our own race 
—men who pay no more respect to the laws than the 
hawks, who talk of the rights of every American to hunt 
when and where he pleases. If they had their way, 
there would soon be nothing left to shoot. 


‘As a matter of fact, (as the Tuscaloosa back up law enforcement we will have no 
(Ala.) News says) the protection of game game. 
is the best guarantee to the hunter that his 
rights will be secured to him.” 

The day of the game hog is passed— 
feathered, furred, or clothed in the garb of 
civilization. The sportsman today knows 


Do not forget that the American Game 
Protective Association is your national 
organization, fighting your battles; and do 
not forget that we need your support. 














that without game departments and sports- Join the Association and do your part. 
Y . . hd ° . . 
men’s associations to create sentiment and Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
(1) THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED | 
American Game Protective Association, (Abbreviated) 
Woolworth Building, New York City I believe that a sportsman should 
Gentlemen: 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
ee ee ee ee eee ee oe to cover 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
below for one year, beginning (at once) (at the ex- laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
piration of my present membership). 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, 
Price, including and also their feelings. 
One Year’s Member- 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Regular ship in American 6. Never be a fish-hog. ; 
Subscription Game Protective 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
Publication. Price. Association. purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Field and Stream......... $2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game 
Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 species in the interest of science. 
Cherediageh -LAre -. bss cc bie ckeue 2.00 2.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
QOuters’ Recreation ....... 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 ES PS ee el A ee Pre PE Lee ee Pe ee 
Draw circle around publication wanted. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you FO Ee ae PE ee Pe Le rae es oe Ce eee 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the ex- 
piration of your subscription, please mention that fact. | =«_—-_ te tee ee tee ee ee eee ete ee ne eenes 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
Mission. Inn 
Riverside 
° Aa unusua/ Inn 


: sinmanea I th eMssions 
aonrg the Pacific Toast 
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MASTER OF THE INN 


rm Te Field 


Modern Photography offers big opportunities for men 
and women. New easy method oieaai quickly by mail. 
Only a step from to I work. Earn 
money on the side while learning. 
Professional Camera and equipment free. 
FREE Write today for information. Many oppor- 
tunities now open inthe different branches 
of photography. Find out how you can qualify. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
7383 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 





Dept. 


Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, wag A 8 or yo A Skin. 


Write today for m 
FREE CLEAR-TONE SKIN, 3, tellin oe I cured 
myself after being ens b for. 16 years. 
$1000 Cash s»vs | can clear your skin ofthe 
E.S. GIVENs, 138 Chemical Bldg, , Kansas t City,Mo. 


shes. 


GET THE HABIT TO SEND YOUR HIDES AND 
FURS TO US FOR THE BEST TANNING 


Save money by having your own hides and furs 
made into useful articles, such as: robes, coats, 
fur sets, chokers, mittens, gloves, caps, buck- 
skin, oak harness, lace and sole leather. We 
also do taxidermy and repair work. We are 
always in the market for raw hides, furs and 
junk. Write for free price lists and tags. 


THE BISMARCK HIDE AND FUR CO. Bismarck, N. D. 








BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














WILD WHITETAIL DEER 


EE $1.00 
Ot PEE ROG ns ok ce emeneccune 1.50 
aera meee 4.00 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO ssa 3 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. OX, 188 
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This Should Be a Great Year for 


Trapshooting 


[his should be a 


whale of a year for trap- 
shooting. The amateurs are now in control of 
the sport for the first time, thru the recently in- 


corporated 
America. 


Amateur Trapshooters’ 
This organization will, 


Association of 
quite naturally, 


receive support from the manufacturers in the 
way of the filthy lucre, but how the moprey shall 
be spent is entirely up to the amateurs. If the 


amateurs can spend the money to better advant- 


age than the manufacturers have been spending 
it for a quarter of a century, they will get more 
money in the future. 


We should see progressive moves on the 
part of the amateurs. One we have already 
noted, that of giving the Eastern Zone Tourna- 
ment to the New York Athletic Club. Under 
the old regime none of the trapshooting tourna 
ments at Travers Island were registered, and it 
vas often said that none would be registered 
until the amateurs were conducting the affairs ot 


many 


trapshooting. Just as soon as this happened, 
the New York Athletic Club got into the bid- 
ding for the prize tournament of the East. We 
know of no other club that stood out like this, 
but it certainly is a good thing to bring the 
New York Athletic Club into the fold. 

[That the amateurs will take a greater interest 
in the sport was quite evident at the Eastern 
Zone meeting when no less than eight shooters 


in attendance 
lor competition in 
tions are that the 
be offered by the 


offered trophies worth $25 or more 
the tournament, and indica 
majority of the trophies will 
competitors. It would not be 
surprising if shooters did exactly the same thing 
in other zone tournaments. It is interesting to 
know, too, that Atlantic City, Stroudsburg, B., 
Syracuse, Westchester-Biltmore Club, Allentown, 
Pa., Lancaster, Pa., and Flemington, N. J., and 
Montreal applied for the Eastern Zone, as well 
as the New York Athletic Club. The shoot will 
be held May 10-11-12 Picking New York for 
the Eastern completes the zone tournament se 
lections. In this connection it might be added 
that Chicago will not only stage the Great Lake 
Zone Tournament, but also the Illinois State 
Tournament and the Grand American Handicap. 


This latter shoot will take place August 20 to 25. 

Indications are that it will be necessary for a 
shooter to fire at 1,000 targets before he can 
enter the Grand American. The idea of this is 
to prevent men of unknown average to partici- 
pate and win. It will be possible to secure 
registration for all shoots this year—that is, for 
a tournament of anywhere from 50 to 300 tar 
gets in one day This looks like a mighty good 
LOVE It is also likely that the 18 yards cham 
pionships will be dropped. Why, we do not 


know, for the 18 yards event draws just 


and it would 


as many 


shooters as the 16, not be a bad 


move to make the standard shooting distance 
IS vards The five-man team race as conducted 
last year will be eliminated from the G. A. H. 
program "ewe r a man who has shot as a 
professional will have to wait two years before 
he can return as an amateur You can always 
get an argument on whether a man can be an 
1ateur after once being a_ professional We 
personally believe that after a man is once a 
professional that he cannot again be an amateur. 

The amateur organization have worked out a 
new system of classes for 100 shooters and over 
and under that number, and Class A will be 96 
ind better, and Double A will be 99 or better. 
This seems like a good move Among other 
things the amateur organization is going to do 

to move the headquarters of the association 
» Chicage 


Among the records made last year and ju 
coming to light is a 561 run of Phil Milk 
made in three successive shoots, 378 straight 


Ardmore, Okla., 
83. straight at 
fair run. 


100 straight at Milwaukee, a 
Memphis—which makes a pret 


Great Team of Shooters 

Five shooters representing the Winchest: 
Repeating Arms Geaseae and participating 
trapshooting tournaments thruout the Unit: 
States and Canada during 1922 shot at 23,450 
targets, and of that number broke 22,814—co: 
bined average of .9728—which we believe con 
pretty nearly being a_record for a team over 


period of one year. Here is what each shoot 
accomplished : 

J. R. Taylor, Newark, Ohio, shot at 4,100 
broke 4,016; average, .9795. 

F. Duncan, Lucy, Tenn., shot at 3,975 

broke 3,885; average, .9773. 

*. S. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J., shot at 5,600 
broke 5,445; average, .9723. 

C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo., shot at 5,751) 
broke 5,590; average, .9721. 

J. M. Hawkins, New Haven, Conn., shot 
4,025: broke 3,87 8 ; average, 9634. 


1922 Trapshooting Champions at 
Double Targets 


Amateur Professional State 
L. L. Noble—Guy Ward Alaban 
T. L. Edens—H. Aughtry Arizor 
J. E. Chatfield—C. B. Wells _Arkans 
Fred Bair—C. D. Planck...... Calif.-Nevac 
Cc. A. Gunning—A. M. Wills Colo.-New Mes 
F. O. Williams—-J. M. Hawkins Connectict 
L. D. Willis—H. Winchester Delawa: 
D. Dean—J. J. Nelson Florid 
W. H. Jones—Walter Huff Georg 
A. E. Sherman Idal 
E. L. Timm-——Jay Graham Illino 
K. Jewett—-O. J. Holaday India: 
J. J. Booth—J. R. Jahn low 
F. J. Cairns—Ed. O’Brien -Kans 
A 


B. Harris—W. I. Morton Kentuc! 


H. C. Krout—H. L. Worthington....Md.-D. of ( 
Jay Clark, Jr—Carl B. Day Massachuset 
G. D. Weiler—Claude Parmelee Michig 
W. H. Fawcett—J. H. Stair Minnesot 
R. E. Stratton—C. N. Wray Mississi})} 
Harve Dixon—D. D. Gross Missou 
P. H. O'’Brien—C. L. Fianagan Montar 
W. Lemberg—Geo. Carter Nebras!} 
KE. E. Reed New Hampsh 
C. J. Grauch—F. S. Tomlin New Jerse 
W. H. Patrick—G. N. Fish New Yor 
Fr. Washington North Caroli: 
|. W. Sturgeon—Edw. Ashley North Dakot 
V. C. Snyder—J. R. Taylor Ohi 
Gus Payne—H. J. Donnelly Oklahon 
S. T. Fox—J. E. Reid Oreg: 
S. M. Crothers—A. J. McDowell....Pennsylvan 
E. E. Hills Rhode Isla: 
A. Geilfus—J. C. Franklin South Caroli: 
A. J, French—Geo. Kreger South Dakot 
Curtis King—P. C. Hooker Tenness: 
P. K. Miller—L. I. Wade Tex 
C. H. Reilley—-O. Hillhouse Ut 
H. B. Moulton Vermo! 
H. C. Laird—E. B. Moss and L. German \ 
Frank Stoop—J. M. Fisher Washingt 
P. C. Showalter West Virgin 
F. S. Cook—W. Stannard Wiscons 
A. C. Rice W yomi: 
P. L. Williams—W. McLaren, S. Boa Albert 
George Beattie East Cana: 
J. E. Rice and T. H. Oliver ier Columb 
A. C. Garlington Canal Zo 
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WHY REMODEL A SPRINGFIELD? SAVE MONEY AND BUY THE WORLD’S BEST .30-’06 SPORTING MAUSER FOR ONLY $62.50 






ne sporting arms. 
ictured prior to the war. 


id 


retail is $80.00. 





,. 1-H—Like cut—for .30-'06 U.S. Gov’t cartridge. 
ide Circassian walnut stock with cheek piece; 24-inch half octogan tapered 
irrel; raised matted rib; graduated rear sight 50-1,000 yards; silver bead front sight with 
rotector; checkered pistol grip and forearm; sling swivels; fine leather adjustable sling; 
ouble set trigger; weight 7% lIbs.; the ideal combination rifle for big-game hunting or range 

irk. The Mauser trade-mark, “‘Waffenfabrik, Oberndorf A-N,” for many years has set the 


They have a reputation to sustain. 
| no dissatisfied customer in all the hundreds sold in 1922. We 
Our price, while they last, $62.50. 









Specifications: High- 





DE LUXE OUTFIT 


Ve offer 5 only No. 1-H Rifles with Special Selected Stocks; factory fitted with the finest Mignon 6-power ‘scopes; fine sole leather case included. 


$125.00 


Ve ship C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of money order or certified check for $5.00: but if you send cash in full we pack 25 cartridge 
rec We are sportsmen ourselves and will deal with you as one sportsman should with another. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 


le-n Jat standard 
This is the original Mauser Company to which our Government paid a royalty on each Springfield manu- 

Their rifles are as safe to buy as sterling silver. We have 
have only 40 of this grade left to offer. 


Est. 1913, 38 South Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


i THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


for 


The regular price 


iges 


Send stamp for circular. 















HAT HOOKS 











eepenenenonneende 


ELSA VIERS WEBB. Bex 391, 


THEM 


pocncennenannenaneaae 


THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK T 









Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. 
Ifhecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


RED LODGE, MONT. 





When the Law Breaks the Law 


In Perry County, Ky., the fish and game laws 
id fallen into such disrespect that even the 
unty officers and the police officers of the city 
Hazard went out openly and violated the 
nservation code. When men who have taken 
oath of office solemnly to enforce the laws 
their community go out and openly violate 
ese laws, what can you expect from the ordi 
ry citizen? Wedo not know what you should 
pect from the ordinary citizen, but we do 
now what happened in Perry County and what 
iture violators of the fish and game laws may 
pect from members of the Perry County Fish 
d Game Association, from the local game war- 
ns, from the state fish and game commission, 
county judge and district attorney. In con- 
mning this wholesale violation, it will please 
sportsmen of the country to learn that 
nty-one citizens, prominent or otherwise, 
ere arrested, hauled before the court and duly 
nvicted and fined for seining and destroying 
h illegally. We are told that among these 
n were the chief of police of Hazard, a pair 
leputy sheriffs and a special police officer of 
L. & N. Railroad. It would have been more 
ing had these last named individuals received 
ral times the fines allotted and also had been 
orn of their power for the future. 


Montana’s Hungarian Partridges 
Chis last spring Montana imported 1,080 Hun- 
rian partridges for distribution in that state. 

association has just received a letter from 

Thomas N. Marlowe, chairman of the Mon- 
ia Fish and Game Commission, enclosing ex- 
pts from letters he has received from all sec- 
ms, telling of the wonderful results obtained 
far. From almost every section where the 
rds have been liberated reports have come to 

Ir. Marlowe showing that the birds have nested 
d have been seen with large coveys of young 
rds, apparently thriving. The sportsmen of 
fontana first became enthusiastic over the Hun- 
rians thru the migration of this partridge into 
eir state from the province of Alberta, Canada. 
rom a planting of 195 pairs of Hungarian part- 
iges fourteen years ago, near Calgary, Alberta 
\w contains more Hungarian partridges than 
itive prairie chickens. The original planting 
v covers a radius of 200 miles, birds having 
»ssed into Montana to the south and into the 
rovince of Saskatchewan on the east. 


Trip Information Wanted 
Editor Outdoor Life:—During July a 
oup of peovle are contemplating taking a 
ip from Ely, Minn., up into the inter- 
itional waters and back down the Ver- 
illion River into Lake Vermillion. The 
irty will consist of approximately twenty- 
ve people. What information have you 
vailable in regard to the best route, and 
her information which might be valuable 
us in planning this trip?—-Chauncey A. 
‘yatt, 660 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Mark Personal.) 

Note.—We hope some of our readers who 
10w more about the country mentioned 
an we do wiil help Mr. Hyatt.—Editor. 





(3 LURES IN ONE) 


Increases your chances 200%. : 
possibilities. If your dealer is on the 
direct. Price $1.25. Weight % of an ounce. 


MIZZOURI BAIT CO. 











You need this Lure. SEE its _ === 
“slow train” SS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A WONDERFUL LURE IS THE MIZZOURI BUG WOBBLER 


send 









Book Reviews by the Editor 





Our Library of 30, by numerous authors; $1.95 
net; Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kans. 
This is a very interesting library of thirty 


different books, with their bit of drama, Scotcel 
poetry, stories of the sea, translations from the 
Greek, short rel 1 


stories, philosophy, religion, dast 


ot history, science and psyc hology. They are 
easily slipped into the pocket or purse, and fut 
nish a variety of reading at a very nominal cost 


The Head of Wodehouse; 280 


Kays, by P. G 


pages; $1 net; Macmillan Co., New York. 
A splendid college story, which holds the 
reader from beginning to end. <A few of the 


many interesting chapters are “The Raid on the 
Guard-Tent,” “The Fight in the Dormitory,” 
“What Happened to Wren,” “The House 
Matches,” etc 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in All that 
Relates to Guns and Shooting, by Lt.-Col 
P. Hawker; 333 pages; liberally illustrated ; 
$4.50 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This book will prove of much interest to 
shooters, as Lt.-Col. Hawker is a very interest 
ing writer and thoroly familiar with his subject 
There is a splendid introduction to the book by 


Eric Parker, shooting editor of “The Field,” 
with numerous plates in color and black and 
white reprinted from the ninth edition. There 


are chapters on guns and gunmaking, acces 
sories, the art and science of game _ shooting, 
dogs and their training—in fact, everything per- 
taining to guns and shooting. 


Faris; 
P 


Seeing the Eastern States, by John T. 
236 pages; liberally illustrated; $5 net; J. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Faris has written many books on travel, 
and this latest addition possesses all the quali 
ties of interest which make his previous books 
so attractive. In these the author has shown a 
rare power of making whatever locality he writes 
about intensely interesting, and in this volume 
he has chosen a region of- unique appeal. 

The Song of the Dragon, by John Taintor 
Foote; 311 pages; $2 net; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

This book contains a delightfully varied col- 
lection of stories. Each one catches a mood, 
and along with it tells a real story—dramatic, 


humorous, romantic—every one thoroly enjoy- 
able. Some of the stories contained in this book 
are “Economic Independence,” “The White 
Grouse,” “Soft Craws,” etc. 


Radio for All, by H Gernsback; US: 
net; liberally illustrated; J B. Li 





Philadelphia, Pa 

What the novice in s a book in 
vhich he can get all necessary 
for him to understand radio telephony and teleg 
raphy, to make or buy a receiving set suitable 
to his means, to know how to operate his et 
ind many other things This book is a con 
prehensive reterence ior the dyed-in-the-wool 
imateur The informatior that you ordinari 
have to dig out of government. publication 
text-books, ete., is handily combined in this ot 
book. 
Elementary Equitation, by Barettode Souz 


> 


338 pages; $3.50 net; F sg 
New York 

The author, from his wide fund of experienc: 
riding-master for eighteen years in Ne 

York City, writes authoritatively of the methods 
ind rules which beginners must know and under 
stand, not only in ord to attain perfection 


style, but even to learn correctly 


Dutton & Co 


as a 


Cairn and Sealyham Terriers, by Mrs. Byron 
Rogers; 86 pages; illustrated; $2 net; Robert 
McBride & Co., New York 
A book on the Cairn and Sealyham terriers 

the first of its kind to be written in America 
It contains much of interest to admirers of these 
two breeds, and in addition there are chapters 
of interest to all on the care of any breed of 
dog, how to raise puppies, etc It is an es- 
pecially helpful guide for those who possess one 
or more dogs, either for pleasure or profit 

Deadlines, by Henry Justin Smith; 249 pages; 
$1.75 net; Covici-McGee, Chicago, Il. 

A volume of vivid, searching descriptions ot 
newspaper life written by the news editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, and one of the best 
known of the younger editors of America. The 
writer has avoided solemn technical discussion 
and has sought to reveal the delights and the 
sufferings of newspaper men at work. 


Chiromo the Witch Doctor, by Frank Worthing- 
ton; 235 pages; Field Press, Ltd., London 
The author has spent many years in the heart 

of Africa, and knows the native as do few living 

men. He shows us the black man as the white 
sees him, and vice versa. In these stories, wit! 
their mystery, their humor and their unlikeness 


to any others of the kind, the reader seems to ; 


meet his fellow-creatures, British and African, 


in a new world 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 


No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal! 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding mont). 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





‘Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
panne enna 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dist- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, _frotaine Ray 
harness, stripping combs, ta dagltenm led free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 














HOUNDS for any game; ‘trial ; 
__Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 3-2t 
COUER-DE-LION registered hunting Airedale 


guaranteed. 


puppies; the true Airedale, possessing type, 
character, intelligence and inborn hunting in- 
stinct. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. Box 350. 
3-1t 


AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
Any Price 
Ladies’ and children’s com- 
panion and guard. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. Thorough- 
bred puppies at farmer’s prices. Descriptive cir- 

culars free. 

O. L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 

TRADE—High-class bird ‘dog, female pup; want 
S-power binoculars. C. L. Doty, Deweyville, 

Utah 3-lt 

















VARMINT and big game hounds, pups, half 
redbone coon hound, half greyhound; ~ 
trade. Jess Lantz, Jackson, Minn. 1t 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 
Willows, Calif. 


AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
ijistinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 
at all times, 
Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Deliv ery and Satisfaction, 


ANOTHER itter of pure-bred Irish setters— 
the kind that make bird dogs. Enclose stamp. 
















Or... HA: W ashburn, Montrose, Colo. _ 3-1t 
SALE—High-class Airedale pups of different 
ages. R. J. Pojar, Norfolk, Neb. _—_—sO8-It 





SEND FOR DOG BOOK 
FREE 


This valuable book covers the care, housing, 
management, feeding, as well as the cause, 
symtoms, andtreatment ofall Diseases of dogs. 
Send 25c for bar RIGHT-O DOG SOAP and we 
will send book FREE. 


WRIGHT MFG. CO. 











Dept. T BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

BEAUTIFUL young male registered Russian 
wolfhound, $75. E. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, 

Mont 3-1t 


CHESAPEAKE pup, registered, best breeding 
obtainable. Dr. F. J. Murphy, 624%4 Selby 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 5-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. A 
hundred to pick from. Guaranteed as 
represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest St, | DENVER, COLO. 




















of o} & Bj 


Safest dog for children. 








Any age, any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. Jefferson White 
¢ ollie Kennels, Wauseon, O 


n While isa Collie « a type’ 











REG ISTERED | female, 2 years, Airedale, good 
mother, big- — vigorous, $25. Jasper An- 
derson, Leland, 3-1t 
ED a eS aaa by inheritance, with | 

brains and class thru intelligent breeding; no | 








son. Salsenwild Kennels, Princeton, Maine. 3-2t 














Send today for my 32 page 
book telling of every known disease 
of dogs and how to cure them. 
How to keep your dog well—how to 
take care of him when sick. 
Yours for the asking. A post card 
gets it. Write today. Dept. 5803 

H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


129 West 24th St. New York 
H. CLAY GLOVER Co., Inc. 
Proprietors Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine 












} 
better pals at home or afield; priced within rea- 


“DOG- INSURANCE” | 


Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape. 
Lowest rates, 


LLOYD'S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
EORIA, - ILLINOIS 














SELLING famous Oorang Airedales dirt aes 
Write Lloyd Hanson, Dawson, Minn. 








WANTED—One_ Shesapeake Bay Lo retriever ; 








3-1t 





RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
pies ready for ship- 
ment. 

Prices reasonable, 


Arkansas Vailey Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop., Cimarron, Kan 


AIREDALE pups of quality, eligible to A. K. C. 
registry; $10 and up; farm raised. James 
Fidler, Portland, Ind. 3-1t 


MALE PUPS, rat terriers, $8; fox terriers, $10; 
females, $5. Catalog. J. O. Berg, Hendrum, 
Minn 3- 1t 


REMEDIES SAVE THE DOG 


Worm-Ex 55c: Distemperine $1: Dog Tonic 55c: Mangine 67c: Fits 
Cure 86c: Breeding Tonic 69c: Scent Restorer 77c: Canker Cure 4%c 
Cough-No-More 83c: Dog-Tone Jr., System Cleanser 45c: Worm- 
Ex for litter of pups 1-4 weeks old $1.35: Running Fits treatment 
$1.35: Order direct. Consultation and circular free 

Burwyn Remedies. A. D. Burhans, Prop. Box 13. Waterloo, Ia 


must be pure bred. L. Payne, Opal, Wyo. | 
1 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 














CAT, coon and cougar hounds, fine cold "trailers 
and tree dogs, Peng trained; also puppies | 


for sale. Essex, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. | 
3-1t 
LARGE old-fashioned extra ‘long eared black | 


and tan registered American foxhound pup- 
pies; loud bawlers, persistent hunters and _ trail- 
ers, sure tree and hole barkers; unbeatable for 
coon, cat, fox, bear; $25 each on approval; 
beauties. Earl Gossett, Box 350, Bannock, 
Ohio 3-1t 
ONE pair registered Walker hounds, 14 months; 

one thorobred Walker hound, 2% years old; 
one American foxhound, black, tan; one speckled 
hound 5 yrs. old. These are real ones. Satisfac- 
F. G. Klett, La Valle, Wis. 2-2t 


tion guaranteed. 





BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 per year. Send 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 











IRISH water spaniel pups for sale. Dr. N. B. 
Smith, Billings, Mont. 2-2t 
DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 


Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear 8s, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 
illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain, for hunting or 
fighting, $15 and up. Aurora, Mo. 2-2t 


BIG GAME AIREDALES 


Bred and raised where there is game. Pups at all times 
At stud, great all around hunting dog by Ch. Tip Top, Weight 
55 lbs., Registered A. C. K Fee, $15.00. 


F. W. VON ELM, Box O, HIAWATHA, UTAH 























THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 


foxhound publication. Courage of the wolf, 
speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox and 
endurance of the hound featured in its pages. 
Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. The Chase 
Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. G, Lexington, Ky 
1-tf 








A REGISTERED BITCH BY CH. 
TINTURN TIP-TOP 


in whelp to Ch. Geelong Gladiator. Reasonable. 
Classy Pups for sale. 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


VILAS KENNELS, HOT SPRINGS, ARK.— 

Puppies for sale, pointers, Chesapeake Bays, 
Labrador retrievers (imported stock), Russiar 
wolfhounds. Stud dogs in above breeds. Regis 
tered stock only. Booklet on request. 2-3t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Inmporter, breed 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-t 
POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. M¢ 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 3-3t 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp, 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on the 
Pcinter and [rish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 






































JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, Miss. 


Has room for a few Dogs 


to thoroughly train on quail, ideal training 
grounds with plenty of birds, unlimited terri- 
tory to work over. 


FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON 
References 





— Reasonable 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The hest seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner neeis it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected hecograr a noted dogs and rare scenes 
Price Cloth, $1.7 Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


RERNAESOTRAOTRRORI 


























chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 





chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


W . r of Eve GS 

Keep Your Dog ell Condition Pills% > _ AILMENT 

are asplendid tonic for weak, tistless, ailing dogsand puppies. Ino 4 always . ASE 

build the dog's strength andhealth. 60centsat dealers’ or from us by mail, 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 


FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 


feedingand training, also pedigree blank, ailment 






Sergeant’s A Corny DOG a od 


Write fora free copy. 
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POLICE DOGS 


Jur puppies are out of champions 
nd international champions, train- 
ed by the criminal police, and per- 
onally selected and imported from 
Europe. Satisfaction guaranteed— 
or money back. 

Let us tell you what we have. 
CARNAGEY FARM KENNELS 
BELTON, MO. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











Sales Offices, 402 Hayes Bidg., 


FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, cat and 
wolf hounds; enclose stamp. A. F. Sampey, 
Springfield, Mo. 1-3t 

















RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


Irish Stags, Grey- 
hounds, Pups and 
Grown Dogs. Some 
well trained on coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 

















CHESAPEAKES—Greatest duck dogs. Fine for 

pheasants, $50 and $35, express prepaid. Send 
for literature. Snake River Chesapeake Kennels, 
Ontario, Ore. 2-3t 
PURSE, $600—Entry list now open for 1923 

Chase Futurity, America’s greatest foxhound 
contest. For information write The Chase Mag- 
izine, America’s Premier Foxhound Journal, 
Lexington, Ky. _ 1-3t 


The Blue Grass Far arm in Kennels 
OF BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. 
Catalogue for 10 cents. 























Save Your Dollars on Guns!!! 


On all new American made guns, 
rifles, revolvers. Also sporting 
goods of all kinds. Cannot take 
used guns in exchange at the 
prices which I quote on these 
goods. I handle nothing but new 
goods, but I happen to be in a po- 
sition to save you good money. 
Just tell me what you want and 
enclose stamp for reply. 


W. G. BERRY, Gunsmith, Corinna, Maine 











45 S. & W. revolver with 6%4-inch barrel, per- 
fectly new, shot 50 times, polished and in gun- 





crank condition; fine bead sights; price $35, 
C. O. D. subject "to inspection. E, D. Anderson, 
1517 Gano St., Houston, Tex. 3-1t 





ROSS rifle made safe; hammer cannot be re- 

leased until bolt is fully closed and locked; 
improvement is absolutely positive and is fully 
guaranteed; trigger pull is not changed; price 
for improvement on .280 Ross is $10; ship rifle 
prepaid. J. L. Hoovler, 2019 Delaware oe 
Swissvale, Pa. 3-1t 


Shift, with the House 
of Shiff, the Gunman 


North Woodstock, N. H. 


Dec. Ist, usua:!y the first dull month. Printed 
individual descriptions of 254 guns. Dec. 20th, 
an even hundred guns shitted, so please say 
what you have and what you need. Am still 
receiving inquiries about first hundred. Di 

they get our liquor? Have we lost that reve- 
nue? Have we paid Canada’s war debt? 
The same parties have almost got our guns 
and tobacco. , Shipt that stamp? Seen inside? 

















COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ng cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 

1uto, companion for children. Puppies, males 

25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, aig 

Colo. -t 


LIONHEART AIREDALES 


Use judgement in the purchase of your 
Airedale. Registered hunting and show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















LLEWELLYN, , English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 





trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
REGISTERED pointer pups, finest_ breeding, 
bonis Wm. Rockel, R. Qe<e, stones F 
Ohio. -It 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
, and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., NEWRURGH. N. Y, 












Arms 


IETROPOLITAN sleeping pocket, practically 
new, $25. Want 20-gauge. Box 135, Myrtle 
reek, Ore 3-1t 
VINCHESTER reloading tools and 
moulds for sale, caliber .38 W.C. F. and .44 
.C. F.; never used; price $3 per set. Send 
<press or postal money order. Harry Mc- 
nley, Box 387, Houlton, _Maine. 3-1 


HECKERING—Get your gun stock baie 
ered; we know how; $2 to $8 per stock. 
unsmithing in all its branches; no job too big, 
ne too small. Lewis Gun Works, bbs ve 

t 


full | instructions ons for re- 
removing rust, stock 
Earl Warring, iti 

“ti 








bullet 





= 





EFINISH your guns; 
blueing, re-browning, 
nishing, etc., $1 postpaid. 
ersburg, Iowa. 
2-SHOT Luger magazines, $17. 50; arms cata- 
log for 10c stamp. Pacific-Arms Corporation, 
in Francisco. 12-t 
PRINGFIELDS remodeled by C. A. A. Meachin, 
315 Ra Railroad Ave., Bellingham, Wash. eer 
2 RIM-! FIRE rifle barrels made accurate by 
relining; price $5 for relining a 24-inch barrel. 





ene 

















has. A. Diller, Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 3-1t 
EW .22 automatic Colt pistol, $23 money or- 
der. R. Bowerman, 9 East 14th St., ates 51 
re. -it 








BLUEING solution for firearms; a scientific 

preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; 
no special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, “Amateur 
Gunsmithing’’; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions ; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 
WANT ED—Old percussion revolving rifles and 

heavy buffalo guns. M. C. Clark, Bozeman, 
Mont. 3-1t 








YOUR LUGER PISTOL A RIFLE! 
uoR CARBINE . 16°barrel —~ 







el de 
= 46-TED mm & 





Ae eT] 


2 ™ 
, , [LOoumgsImm =6«Cata- 
Mail us your pistol and we ten cents 


will return it equipped with a 

long barrel, 880 yard sight, 32 shot magazine and holster-stock. 
Free Laber. Pay the postman when he brings your gun back. 
World famous V. CHR. SCHILLING super accurate Mauser Spring- 
fisids, Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. Luger, Mauser, etc. pistols, 
PAOCIFIO ARMS OORPORATION, SAN FRANOISOO, CALIF, 


FOR SALE—Remington Junior 
good, 25. Marlin .30-30, 26-in. 
good, $16. Fancy pistol grip, checkered, Krag 
Sporter, 21%-inch barrel, Lyman 34 receiver 
peep; high-grade arm, A-D, $30. Marlin .22 
lever, pistol grip, checkered, wind gauge disc 
peep, folding center, gold front, Stevens ’scope 
blocks; very accurate; perfect; $25. ‘ 
Emshwiller, 3230 4th St., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn 3-1t 
FOR SALE—7.62 mm. rifle, new, 
ridges ; 200 .30-’'06 cartridges, pre-war made, 
$5.75. Arthur Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 3-1t 
13 BOXES  .250-3000 rifle cartridges, eee 
new in unbroken boxes, — 


manufacture, 
per box. Box 75, Outdoor cae f iM: 3-1t 
action 


ONE of Newton’s original .256 bolt 

rifles, with genuine Pope sae: never been 
fired; perfect inside and out; peep sight on bolt; 
Kerr gun sling; extra parts; price $55. Box 80, 
Outdoor Life. 3-1t 
WINCHESTER ..351 self-loading rifle, new con- 





typewriter, 
octagon, 





with cart- 



























dition, Edward Miller, Means, Ohio. _3-1t 
$16.50 ¢ 3 
Famous LUGER“ 


.30 cal. 9 shot auto. Safety attachment. Remark- 
able sale, only 50 left. Most powerful automatic 
pistol made. Shoots standard American ammu- 
nition. Regular value $50. Send no cash, only 
P. 0. money order or Express Co. check. 

H. ©. KOCH, Importer, 209 W. 64th St., N.Y. City 


USED Government .45 auto., .45 and .38 re- 

volvers, 50c, $4 per dozen. No. 9 U.S. and 
Remington primers, $1.80 per 1,000. Circular 
rifle racks, $5; .45 Colt revolvers; ammunition, 
fine, $3 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. T.T. 
Pierce, Nitro, W. Va. 3-1t 
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Freshly 
Foreign 


BuyaM 


H. M. 
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Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 


your home and family. 
a of the same caliber—using German made or U. 
C. oil proof cartridges. They will surprise you 
in accuracy, penetration and power. Why pay more? 
Make No Mistake— 
Shotgun has no equal in price and performance. Re- 
member, we sell all makes of rifles and shotguns. 
Stamp for latest price list all factory new guns. 
Only Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 










Cal. Auto Target Pistol 

Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE $27.00 

Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military ............. $27.50 
Mauser, .38 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,........... 330.00 

Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the World 

Mauser, .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol........ ..... $11.00 
Mauser, -32 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol. $12.00 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65 Auto Pocket Model .. $18.50 
Colt .32 and .380 Auto Pistols ............. ..... $20.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't. Model .................. $34.00 
Colt 32-20 and .38 Army Special Revolvers....... $28.50 
Savage and Rem. .32 and .380 Auto Pistols ...... $18.50 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 and .38 Army Sp’! Revolvers $29.50 


loaded German made Cartridges for all 

and American Automatice, at extremely 
low prices. 

auser .26 or .32 for protection to yourself, 

Try it out with other auto 


The new Lefever Nitro Special 


BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 

















.22 rifles, 
“Ithaca, Fox, ne 
Leavenworth, 


La Fever, 
eS is Rollins, 


SELL OR TRADE-—Shooting gallery, 49 tar- 

gets, steel backing, three 
trade for Parker, 
condition. 


$85; or 


w 


Wash. 
3-1t 





~~ EXCHANGE—.38 Colt Army; 
& R.; new 45 S. & W 
3. Service; perfect Krag carbine, new " Spring: 


field barrel, .388 Colt Special 


. Army; 


reasonable. Want 


= long 
45 Colt 























Oo 


( 








and out, 
‘olt .45 
automatic pistols, 
man kodak. N. P. Frayseth, 


nly $20. 





box cartridges, canvas case, only 





4 or 6; .388 Winchester ’92. Hubert Holliwell, 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. 3-1t 
NEW MODEL 
“ . ” 
Spring-Scope 
Telescopic 
Sight 
Having a larger field, 
with clearer vision 
This sight gives a 
magnification of 3 dia- 
meters, plus. Can be 
used with any peep- 
sight, using disc, at- 
tached to the receiver, 
bolt or tang. Does not require any alteration 
to the rifle. “Spring-scope”’ furnished, on order, 
for any rifle. Enclose 2-cent stamp for de- 
scriptive circular. 
624 East 57th North, Portland, Ore. 
FOR SALE—Parker 12-gauge, 26-inch Damas- 
cus barrels, hammergun; excellent working 
and shooting condition; new; case, belt, 25 
shells, $25. Brand new Mauser, bolt action, 
2-shot repeaters, each $15. Marlin New Model, 
12-gauge, full choke, 30-inch matted barrel, ham- 
merless repeater, slightly used, only $35. Cres- 
cent 20-gauge double-barrel hammerless, 28-inch, 
full choke, brand new, only $25. Hammer re- 
volver, .38-cal., 50 cartridges, $5. Colt single 
action, 74-inch, .45 cai., walnut grips, like new, 


Winchester 25- 20 repeater, fine inside 


automatic, fine, $25. Want 
Fox 20, Parker 8-gauge, 
Milan, Minn. 


$23. 
Colt .22 
East- 

3-1t 


FOR SALE—Mountain lion skin measuring 9 


telescope sight, 
matic, j 
Orr, Pleasant Valley, 


feet; re 


like 


al good one; $25. 

good as new, $25. 
new inside, $15. 
Mont. 





Winchester 5-A 
.32 Colt auto- 
Address Horace G. 
3-1t 








Automatic Pistols 


REDUCED PRICES 


.80 Cal. Luger, with Extra Magazine....$19.50 
.82 Cal. Mauser 11.00 
.25 Cal. Mauser 10.50 
.82 Cal. Ortgies 9.00 
.25 Cal. Ortgies 8.50 
.25 Cal. Excelsior, Triple Safety 7.50 
CARTRIDGES, PER 100 
.25 Cal. Full Patched Bullets $2.00 
.82 Cal. Full Patched Bullets 2.50 
.80 Cal. Luger Patched Bullets 3.00 
9 mm. Luger Patched Bullets 3.50 
9 mm. Mauser Patched Bullets 3.50 
7.63 mm. Mauser, with Clips 3.50 
All our pistols guaranteed genuine and new. 
C. J. HYDE, Importer 
BOX 1622 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Famous .30 Cal. sia 


See 
with 


Holster, 


$21.50 


The new prices are 50 
per cent higher. Tf 
national pistol bill be- 
comes law, no pistols can be 
shipped. We have only 75 
Lugers to offer, complete with 






holsters, at $21.50 each, while 
they last. Imported cartridges, 
$4.50 per 100— Sauer Pocket 
.82-cal. automatics. Workmanship unsur- 
passed. Accurate. Complete with holsters, 





$15; .82-cal. imported cartridges, $3 per 100. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. || 


SELL—Two Winchesters, lever action, model | 
1895; one .405, one .35 cal.; good shape; $30 
each. Ray He athershaw, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 3-1t | 

STEVENS 


35 high po wer, brand new, $25. 
Winchester .33, fine inside, $15; Smith (I les 
l6-gauge, 30 inch, A-1, $34; Winchester 19 
16-gauge, full, A-1, $30; New Service .45, 434 




















inch, $14; Winchester .22 automatic, perfect, | 
$17.50; Colt .32-20, 71-inch, good, $12.50; | 
Parker 10-gauge, .45 auto., perfect, $19.50 Ray | 
Nelson, Roy, Utah 5-1t | 
TARGET BARRELS—.28 and .22-cal, both to | 


fit Stevens action made by Peterson, price $35. 
1 


Joe Ehret, Tola, Cok _3-lt 


IMPROVED BULLETS 








Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. Caliber .250- 
3000, .256, .30, 303, 6.5, 7.9, 8mm. (.323). 

WESTERN TOOL & COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CALIF 


FOR SALE Brand new .32 Winchester special 
irbine $25 your choice of either of two 
Parker barrels, 32 and 34 inches 


not a blemish in or out, both full, both wit! 











fore ends, cost $164, sell $100. English 10-bore, 
cost $500, first-class condition, $100. srand new 
Ss mn Mauser with 6x "scope, $35. R. S. Ricl 
urd, American Creosote Works, Inc., New Or 
eans, La 3-l1t 
BLUEING—Any gun, any time, prompt service 
Don’t ask us just send your gun. Costs 
> $s Gunsmithing in all its branches 
Satisfaction guaranteed Lewis Gun Works. 
lenafl N. J 11-tf 





RIFLE BARRELS 


ete low power calibers, 

yun boring, re-lining, 

sd method of 1 flin 

ns ng a8 uniform and accurate si julia bes rel 

‘For Better Scores Shoot aHart-Andrews Barrel”’ 
THE HART-ANDREWS GUN CO. 

1289 EAST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For match shooting or sporting in hig 
Barrels re-cut to larger caliters, she 
€ mithing We use our own patent 
i 





COLT, ofticers’ model, new, $30; Colt .38 auto., 

new, $30. M. M. Conlon, Box 2187, Spokane, 
Wasl 3-1t 
SELLING ocd Hollifield target practice 


rifles, rod outfits complete; 
| ¢ vernment circular rifle rai 


‘ 
Nitro, W. Va. It 


retail value $7 
t 








We buy and pay best prices for Shot 
Guns, Rifles and Sporting Goods. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St., DENVER, COLO. 











SPRINGFIELD gunsmithing and 


Owen Bros., 


remodeling, 


repairs Italian Walnut Blanks. 
Sauquoit, N. Y 1-6t 
RESTOCKING—We do all kinds Springfield 


Sporiers a specialty We do faney and plain 
checkering, $3 to $7 per. stock. Skretteberg 
Bros., Shade Hill, S. D. 3-1t 
REBLUE your gun in 20 minutes; apply cold; 

no equipment required; enough for ten guns, 
postpaid, domestic, $2. Perfection checking 
tool, $1.50. A. L. Wyman, 1517 14th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 3-1 


LIMITED QUANTITY 


.30-’06 Sauer Mauser Rifles. Also fine 
Sauer Shotguns. Send stamp for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 
38 South St., BOSTON, MASS. 












MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL 
$17.00 


These guns are absolutely ouaiaan to be 
brand new genuine Lugers, not reclaimed; 
uses either American or foreign ammunition; 
each gun is in factory box, with instruction 
book and factory test target. 


New Mauser Auto., .25 or .82-cal. $10.50 
New Ortgies Auto., .25-cal..... ; 8.50 
BN arc hecccedl 9.00 

CARTRIDGES (Per 100) 
25 or .32-Cal. 2.00 
.380 Luger 3.00 


All above guns are new and original factory 
boxes and will be shipped to you C. 
subject to your examination. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 

















FOR SALE—Savage shotgun .22 N. R.A. Sav- 
age. For particulars write Ben Chappell, Gol- 
cle ndale, Wash. _ 3-1 
CLEVELAND'S GUN SHOP—Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths Large assortment of used ope 


always in stock. 205 ) So. 7th st. 12-tf 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
shines Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
W4NKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





'N STOCK BLANKS 
fancy, $4. Military stocks, $7.5 2.2 
5. CC. T. Harner, 117 North Isabella mat 
ingfield, Ohio. 1-6t 
New and second hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy. sell and exchange Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, "Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
30 REMINGTON, model 14-A, fired 20 times, 
$40; Winchester .405, fired 40 times, $35; no 
ides J}. M. Emerson, Emmons, Minn 3-1t 


Antique Guns 


and modern firearms ; bought, ~ sold 


Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 


Plain, $1; 





OLD-TIME 
ind exchanged; 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


curios, stone age specimens, antique 

guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk 
horn, Wis _12 -4t 


INDIAN 





TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author 
answers thousands of questions that hunters, 
trappers and farmers ask every day, in lan- 
guage which is easily understood. $1.00 post- 


aid. 
pe’ OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO, 


Birds and Animals 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 
or more monthly will give 
you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of un- 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 























SCENTLESS SKUNKS, foxes, mink, inc luding 

females, bred for sale. Quail, grey squirrels, 
wolves, soe raccoon for stocking. ore 
Quinc; y, Penn. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies 
Established 2zyears. For prices and full particu 
lars seeour big illustrated free book. Writefus 
itto 











PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
420 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS- 





| 


| Younger, 








Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














PHEASANTS—Golden 
Manion, Firth, Idaho. 


RINGNECK pheasant eggs for hatching, $4.5 
P 


cocks, $5 each. | 
1 





per 15, postpaid. Willis Bergey, Telford, 


1+ 


RAISE SILVER FOXE: OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion, gay = by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


FERRETS, trained ratters, priced right, qualit 






















guaranteed. Thos. Sellers, New Londo: 
Ohio. 3-1 
They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of ail pit games, 
and the most beau of all 


fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Young trios (1 male and 2 #@ 
females) hatched spring J 
1922 $14.00 , 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carelina 





PHEASANTS—English tingneck, 

ver, pair $10; 
ringneck eggs 
Willis Bergey, 


pair $8; si 
mounted ringneck cock $7 
setting $4.50. Book orders now 
Telford, Pa. 3-1 


We have a plan 
whereby you may 
become a Silver 
Fox owner and 
make large profits. 


Full particulars by writing 


Pioneer Silver-Black 
Fox Farms, Box 243, 


Eagle River, Wis. 

















WANTED—Canada geese; state lowest pric« 
O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 3-2 

FERRETS—White or brown, large or sma! 
either sex; also bred females. List free. J. F 

Newton Falls, 3 


Ohio. 3-l1t 
RAISING SILVER BLACK FOXES 
A VERY PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


We will have a few pair of our Pedigreed and Registered 

Alaskan Strain 1923 Puppies for sale tuis spring. These 
beautiful animals are direct descendants of a strain of foxes 
that have proven their prolificness and abi ity to breed trux 
to color for over Fifteen Years! Mr. Prospective Fox- | 
Rancher, you cannot afford to start with anv other tha: | 
The Very Best Stock Obtainabte. You should, therefore, | 
send for our various sales plans Today. j 


MILWAUKEE SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 
208 Wells Bidg. LWAUKEE, WIS. 























FERRETS- 
for prices. 


Registered Silver F OXES 


} a all competitors World's Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
t silver cups. 

UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“‘Borestone Loam! 96,"" Inte i Ch 
“Boresione Reid 96 1-3," et Stanaion, 

“Borestone Seima Vii 96"* Champion Female, 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob 
white and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharp-tailed 
pinnoted and blue grouse, and deer, Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver black fox bulletin mailed 
free upon request. J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal 
halla, Mich. 3-1t 


-Choice females for breeding. Writ: 
Chamberlain Bros., Ashland, — 
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} AM & BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 
ING PURPOSES. 41 so COTTON TAs, BY THe 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, aun 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 














\FOWL, 
uc ks. 


pheasants, pigeons, wild ¢ 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


e zeeeia PR PROFITS, | wernt’ -50 70 ry TAC 
Cavjes, Mink iywbere. & Lig Bau t, 


sas REE!|; 
Be eee pees 


Dutdoor ‘Enterprise Co., 10040. . BLbs,. KANSAS 


= se. 




















owners, gar~ 


Books and Magazines 
agemen, me 


AUTOMOBILE *::*:.::- 


today for free copy of America’s most popular 
motor magazine. Contains helpful articles on 
overhauling, repairing, ignition, carburetors, 
batteries. etc. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











'HE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 


‘ent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 

Miller, has written many books, and this is 
e of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
ub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 














PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


w, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 paces $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and x 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 1 


= pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these an 
others free. 

A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
by a Texas author. His description of the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. | Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satish Descriptive folder free. 


J. B. GILLETT, 
Marfa, Texas. 














ee an OM Rian ORS Let ae Ee ENE NI  Oae 
ERE RG,, | Ce? CE Re Ra Roo 
City. - State 
Fishing Tackle 
\SS BUGS—Send $1 and I will ‘send you an 
assortment of 3 bugs and a leader. If you are 
satisfiel, will return money. F. ena 
ircy, Ark 3-1t | 





' Send me $5.00 for a new subscription to Outdoor 


$2.00 WORTH OF FLIES 
FREE! 


Life, and $3.00 worth of my flies, bass bugs, 
feather minnows, etc., and I will include $2.00 
worth of flies free. Send for price list. 


DR. M. E. HOAG, WAPELLO, IOWA 
Trout and Bass Flies Tied to Order 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 























A BIG GAME HUNT 


ALASKA, SIBERIA and 
THE ARCTIC 


On onetrip I secured for four sports- 
men, 8 Polar Bear, 16 Walrus, 15 
Caribou, 8 Brown Bear, 4 Black Bear, 
8 Moose and 12 Mountain Sheep. 
Will guarantee you the same for this 
summer. A pleasant cruise. Twelve 
year old boy made entire trip with us. 


F, E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


101 W. 109th Street 











New York 














ATTENTLON—Fishing 

Bre aaa and varnished. Restringing of tennis 
rackets. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. H. Blethen, 
32 >) E. San Miguel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 3-1t 


rods made new, re- 











—_— = 
FISHERMAN’ 3 
CALENDAR 


O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1530 High Sta. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


25¢)) 























Home of the GRIZZLY 


The greatest game animal in America; still 
plentiful in Caribou District of B. C. 
Arranging now for Spring hunts, May Ist 
to June 30th. New territory, plenty of 
action; finest hunting and fishing i1 Can- 
ada. We are guides and comple e out 
fitters, and can supply the best of ref 
erences. If interested write 


E. S. KNIGHT, Limited. 
ASHCROFT, BRITISH COI. MBIA 











Hand-made fly-rods, $25 to $35. 
the oldest fish rod maker in 


FOR SALE 
L. B. Simmons, 








Denver; also general repair-work. L. B. Sim- 
mons, 14341 2 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 3-1t 
FLY-TYING and rod-making materials, suueiion 


instruction books, quality en tackle ; 
T. Wilmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 3-2t 


tools, 
catalog free. 


Homesteads and Lands 


TAX SALE LANDS 


Buy these Bargains 
BY MAIL 


Monthly Payments, $5 or $10 
25 acres with trout stream. 
10 acres lake front. 
124 for 50 acres beautifully wooded. 
52 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 
95 acres for 50-acre hunting camp site. 
125 good acreage, big game district. 

Also beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites, islands of all 
sizes, heavily wooded acreages, all situated in 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands; Algonquin Park with its 300 
lakes; Highlands of Ontario; Lake of Bays and 
the famous Muskoka Lakes region, all offered at 
ten cents on the dollar of their value and on 








Pay in 
$ 75 for 
55 for 








easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated list of the above and one 
hundred other properties seized and sold for 
taxes. Every property is fully described, and 


offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send 
; for list today, so you will have first chance. If 
| you wish you may make the payments to your 
local trust company. Tax Sale 2 


Service, 72 
Queen St. West, District 86, Toronto, Canada 


| $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY 

j try, tur farm; river ftront; 
| hunting, fishing, trapping. H 
N. Kansas City, Kans. 


Fifth, 
WHEN YOU NEED REST, 


lemacetace a OR 


MIAMI, “FLORIDA 


Is the one ideal spot on ee forthecombination. Here Maine 
men, requiring more capital for development, offer a limit 
num toy pn a chance to place $5 or 
$5,000 where they will grow fast and return a remarkable 
crop of real dollars every year. One of the oldest Investment 
Journals, mee’ iron. says, “Frankly we believe you are 
Gaetan investment propositions that have been 
Trou i columns for a great many years."" No 
“lots” for sale, but AVOCADO PARK GROVES 
—640 eed to fastest growing city in the U. S., 
affords Security Ten to One. Annual returns as ns, as you 
live. Two books, FREE, “Miami by-the-Sea’’ and ‘The 
Avocado,” with proof of every statement. It's up to you. 
SQUARE DEAL L. AND D. CO. 
1120-OL, Flagler St., MIAMI, FLORIDA 


poul 
$100 ; 
1973 
1-6t 


5 acres fruit, 
Ozarks; 
Hubbard, 
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MOOSE, ecaribou, goat and 

British Columbia; also spring 
For information write Thompson 
ville, British Columbia. 


IDAHO 


EAR HUNTING 
Come to Fidehe this spring for Grizzly Bear. 
I take my parties by pack train into the remote 
lava wastes of central Idaho. Success assured. 
See the valley of the moon, extinct craters, etc., 
of this wonderful region. 


grizzly hunting in 
bear huntmg 
Bros., Barker 

11-6t 











W. H. WOOLLEY STANLEY, IDAHO 





GET OFF the beaten road; take a guide, horses 

and pack outfit. We have them ~eek and 
interesting data on_application to J. H = ayl yr 
Jem_ Springs, New Mexico. 3-1t 





ALASKA BIG GAME 


Alaska Peninsula for Big Brown Bear. 
Kenai Peninsula for Sheep and Moose. 
Russian River for Trout Fishing. 
Kenai Lake for Pleasure and Boating. 


HOWARD L. LONG, Licensed Guide 











Box 1452 SEWARD, ALASKA 
ARE YOU GOING to Mt. Whitney this sun 
mer via Kern River? We will pack you uj 
Address Howe and George, Kernville, ¢ lif. 3-1t 





AN IDEAL VACATION RESORT 


Situated in Southern Wyoming at the foot of 
Laramie Peak. 
Just the place you are looking for—away from 
the city and worries ofbusiness to rest, recreate 
and enjoy the many diversions offered by this 
attractive place. 
For further information address 
DR. F. PATRICK 


BOX 12, ROCK RIVER, WYO. 








STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U. S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of beerand lion dogs on thiscontinent. 
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BIG GAME 


ALASK HUNTING 


Hunting this spring, summer and fall with espe- 
cially adapted fast, seaworthy diesel vessels, ex- 
perienced and competent Alaska navigators, 
hunting guides. Spring hunt from 2 to 4 months. 
Arctic hunt from 5 to 8 months. Fall hunt 3 to 
4 months. You should make reservation for a 
vessel now, stating number in your party and 
full particulars. 

For a cruise up the Inside Passage of Alaska, 
visiting the glaciers and all the wonderful places 
the passenger steamers never touch—taking all 
the time you want at any interesting place as 
the boat is yours—one of the finest fishing trips 
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in the world—harpooning, trolling and fiy-fish- | 


ing, or 
For a brown bear hunt on the Alaska Penin- 
sula; for a Polar bear and walrus hunt in the 
Arctic; 
bear and sheep; for a fall hunt on the Alaska 
Peninsula for caribeu, moose, etc. 
verre CHARTERED WITH OR 
WITHOUT CREW 


Conducted or Nonconducted. 


Hunting Parties Should Not Exceed 8 Persons | 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASSN. 


K. H. SCHEEL, Maneger 
PIER |, RM. 2, SEATTLE, WASH. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS and guides for all Ca- 
nadian big game, sheep, deer, goat, black, 
brown and grizzly bear. Baker & Ulasak, Box 
514, Natal, B. C 2-3t 


ALASKA 


The land of record big game. Kenai Moose are the largest, 
and the record spreads are taken there. The fighti fine, Ko- 

diak Grizzly, the world’s largest bear, are found only on 
the southwestern coast of Alaska; also beautiful White 
Sheep, Caribou, Woodland and Barren Ground Goat, 
Black Bear and SeaLion. The trip unsurpassed for scenic 


beauty. Make arrangements now for fall hunt. 


LEE CONSIDINE 
U. S. Registered Guide SEWARD, ALASKA 


























Taxidermy 


A Few Exceptional Bargains 


in Elk heads, Caribou, Moose, Alaskan 
White Sheep, Mountain Sheep, Mountain 
Goat heads and Grizzly, Black Bear and 
Mountain Lion rugs. 

JONAS BROTHERS 
1023 Broadway Denver, Colo. 














FOR SALE 
Bobcat, wolf and coyote hides for rugs and furs, perfectly 
tanned. Made into rugs with open mouth or unlined. Write 
for prices 


HERSEY’S STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 
3414 W. Houston St. San Antonio, Texas 


FOR SALE—Bear_ skin, 

of predatory 
heads and skulls, suitable for beginners in taxi- 
dermy. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 2182 West- 
lake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12t 











“cougar, cats, 








On Account of Sickness 


will sell my Tannery; Fur and Taxidermy, 
established for over 10 years in a town 
of over 110,000 people, where there is 
plenty of work on hand—at an attractive 
price. Only people who mean business 
need answer. 

Box 70, Care of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 














SPLENDID jaguar skin, over 6 feet long, | 

tanned, snarling, head attached; will make 
valuable rug or mount; $44. Other skins. Al- 
bert Gerlach, New Orleans, | La. 3-1t 











Dye Your Own Furs 


Wonderful chemical discovery enables ama- 
teursto dye all kinds of furs, as well as experts. 
Dye and remake old faded and worn tur gar- 
ments. Dye and make up freshly tanned skins. 
Tremendous profits for spare time. Writetoday 
forparticularsaboutthe new Furcraft Fur Dyes. 
NORTHWESTERN FUR COMPANY 
207 Sunderland Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 























for a trip to Kamchatka for Siberian | 


all kinds | 
animal skins for mounting bear | 
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M. J. HOFM MANN 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
with Real Expression 
and fish mounted; skins tanned and 
* furs. Game heads, 


fur rugs, etc. 
glass eyes, open mouth alte 


per head forms for deer, 
for rugs. List of supplies 

saree a. Wanted scalps and horns, teeth 
989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Buffalo coat, in fine shape, ies 
Box 175, Parkersburg, Iowa. 1t 


Mountin, 

















BEST IN THE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, and fur rugs, and be con- 
vinced of the best results at, 


JOS. KATONA 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 


608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 




















FOR SALE—Moose and elk heads. 
Pottsville, Pa. 














BUFFALO ROBE for sale; might trade for 
high-class rifle. Max Hauser, Bozeman, Mont. 
3-1t 

Typewriters 


| TYPEWRITERS—$20 | up; free trial; easy pay- 
| ments. Payne Company, Rosedale Station, 
Kansas City, Kans. 12-5t 


| Wild Duck Attractions 




















Wild Ducks and Geese of all kinds. 
Mallards $3.00 each. Canada Geese 
$15,00 each. 


BARTLETT’S PAF K, 


|14 WILD MALLARD EGGS send anywhere, 
$1.75. Clear-Fork Preserve, Frontier, Mich. 

3-1t 
| ATTRACT more ducks and fish to your waters 
| by planting Terrell’s giant wild rice, wild cel- 








Belle Plaine, Kansas 














| ery, sago, wapato and other foods they love. 
| For literature—planting advice—write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, Dept. B- -256, Oshkosh, Wis. 3-1t 
PREPAID settings, genuine wild mallards, $3; 
| English callers, $5; Canada geese. O. Robey, 
| Maryville, Mo. 3-3t 
| MALLARD duck eggs, $2 dozen, insured. Chas. 
Crall, Frontier, Mich. 3-1t 





Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks, in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
| furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


an extra guide will 
Parties will 


than two in the pests, 
be furnished at $500 a month. 


be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
| special arrangement. 
Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or will answer all 
| letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 


C. W. Erb, 
3-1t 





























| Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mar 
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The world’s finest binoculars, for every 

purpose ; 3x to 18x; including the wonde: ‘| 

instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (1), -c¢ 

binoculars fn one). Telescopes 46x to 6 
Retail. 


Catalog. Wholesale and 
2x $1.98 


“PUCKESCUPE” 


\THE POCKET TELESCOPE, 











This Mervelous Midget is the latest discovery of opti al 
science. Ne larger than a Cigar. 4% in. extended; 
closed; 44gpower. Made with same materials and =, as 
best binoculars. With leather case $1.98. Powerful 2% in 
Readers or Burnin Glasses, folding handle, 35c. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FREE COMP With every POCKESCOPE 
> ordered from and me: 
\ tioning this ad, we will include one fine B 
Brass Compass with heavy bevel glass and s 
Ay] cover. Ail we ask is that you pay partof packing 
y postage and insurance, amouating to about | 
to lic. 
10X TELESCOPES $3.98 
16X—$6.98 











These telescopes are made of heavy brass with Morocco 


leather cover. 
Small enough to carry in any pocket. 
proof cap, sliding eye piece and case. 
POWERFUL POCKET MICROSCOPES 60c 
America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. DEPT. 0-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Have six powerful lenses, perfectly ground 
Equipt with dust- 














PHOTOGRAPHS—tTrappers’ catches, fur farms 
and others wanted. Cash paid. A. R. Hard- 
ing, publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 3-1t 


BROTHER—You know with what gusto you 

tell friend wife of the new lure you have for 
Mr. Musky, the new bait for Mr. Coon, the new 
charge for your old trusty, and like a good sport 
she enthuses with you. Give her a box of 
Gladiola Bulbs and you will have a chance to 
enthuse with her next August. Twenty good 
Gladiola Bulbs for $1; planting directions free. 
Grand prize collection 100 bulbs for $5. Waban 
Gladiolus Gardens, Newton 68, Mass. 3-2t 


TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow leaf, chewing or 








_, smoking, 45c Ib.; 10 lbs., $3.20. Money back 
if not pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box 
C, Hazel, Ky. 3-2t 








GENUINE Navajo blankets, ty up; Indian pot- 
tery and baskets. J. , Taylor, Jemez 











Springs, New Mexico. 3- -1t 
ROW BOATS easily made; particulars free. 

Weesho-Uco, 41-L, Westmarket, Detroit, 
Mich. 3-3t 
PRICES slashed on all binoculars, cameras 

lenses and telescopes; shotguns, typewriters 
and fishing tackle taken in trade. National 
Camera_ Exchange, 29 South 5th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 3-1t 





BRAND NEW Weiss 10-power prism binocular 
ee $35; cost $70. H. Forney, Union 7. 





GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum ; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cert 
10t 


Mick; y 





SPORTS—Buy a knife sharpener, 25c. 
Ellison, Canal Fulton, — Ohio. 








BE A DET ECTIV E—Excellent spartanit 
travel; experience unnecessary; particula: 
free. Write American Detective System, 


19468 SS 

Broadway, N. 11-6 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or 1 

pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Si 
perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1! 

Illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15: 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effective 

from any lake or river; write for particular 
os Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los naa 
Calif. 
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Post Studio 
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TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practic al -_ Copyright Cases, Patents obtained in in U. s. Expert Photographers i 
fascinating and authentic guide; wre Boe and Copyrights procured. —— H 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. J O’BRIEN Ask us i 
TAXIDERMY DECORATIONS ome e - LAWYER H momen 
for the “‘Den.’’ Attractive for ‘‘Resort’’—Road House or ATENT Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
General Advertising Reems 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
O. R. GILBERT, Practical Furdresser and Tanner Main DENVER, ; s ° COLO. 
6650 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLORADO 

















No leaning over stern of boat 
to attach a Liberty Motor. 
fust fasten it to the boat on 
shore. Then shove out and off 


No mater ‘how shallow the 
water, the Liberty Motor will 
drive your boat well up on 
the shore. 


earres 9 
Propeller automatically rises 
over- sunken logs and stones, 
and continues to propel boat. 














$75°° 


Complete 


** Drives Your Boat 


Where’er ’twill Float” 





















“She Only Motor for Weedy Water 


HE Caille Liberty Rowboat Motor will drive your boat through weeds 
so thick you couldn’t row—through water so shallow your boat will 
scarcely float—through areas where sunken logs and treacherous stones 
would work havoc to any other motor—through rough water and calm— 
in fact, anywhere your boat will float regardless of adverse conditions. 
And that isn’t all. The Caille Liberty Motor is the only motor that will drive your boat up 
»1 the shore. It is the only rowboat motor that can be attached to the boat on land and 
shoved right out into the water. The only motor that gives vou 100% use of your boat. Then 
why pay higher prices for less efficient motors? 
Che Caille Liberty provides ample power and gives J Drove Through 
you greater speed. Being built on the same principle Thi ‘k Moss”? 
as regular launch motors, it is much simpler in design, uc OSS 
has fewer parts, has motorcycle control, runs with less The Caille Perfection Motor ¢ 
vibration and will last longer. This ad is fullof strong — perroit Mich 


statements. Make us prove them. Send for our catalog. Gentle Wood Lake, Neb 


Catalog also shows the famous Caille We are well —— with our motor. | 
a a S writer has driven it through moss sothick as t 
I ive-Speed Motor—the highest develop- almost stop the boat, but the propeller did not 
ment in a vertical type rowboat motor clog and ran right along, also through rushes. 
Just the thing going to and fr 1 the fishing 

. ° ° nd hunting grounds. 
[The Caille Perfection Motor Co. * er en 
6224 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich. G W. O’Hattoran 
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(PRONOUNCED ‘cait’) 


LIBERTY MOTOR 


PATENTS PENDING 


for Row Boats 
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Red Box 


The same fine workmanship Savage put behind the smashing 
303, the amazing .22 hi-power, the penetrating .250-3000, 
the powerful Savage .300 and the old favorite, the .30-30 


Savage is now putting behind the 


25 Auto. 
32 Auto. 
380 Auto. 


32S. & W. 
38S. & W. 


Back in the early nineties when hunters 
were banging away at big game and stag- 
gering under the recoil from black powder 
charges—shooting bullets almost as big 
as your thumb—Savage was working out 
a new idea that was to revolutionize big 
game hunting. 

Savage was developing simultaneously a new 
type of firearm and a new type of cartridge to 
work together. 

The result was the Savage .303 which came 
out with the first hammerless repeating rifle— 
the famous Savage model. 

A cartridge that would bring down the big- 
gest game—yet handled by a light, well-bal- 
anced rifle with an unbelievably slight recoil. 

Instant success of the Savage 

High Power cartridges 
Some of the old timers hooted at first. But not 
for long. When the .303 began breaking records 
and became the favorite of such men as Dr. W. 
T. Hornaday and Mr. Dall deWeese—the .303 
quickly took its place at the top—and still 
stands out as the best sporting cartridge of the 
2000 feet per second class. 

In the same way Savage brought out other 
high-power cartridges during the following 


ore 
Pat 


=e OS, 


All cartridges manufactured by Savage are now packed in 
boxes of this design—ask for the Savage Red Box 


.35 Rem. 
32 Win. Special 
alae 


.25 Rem. 
.30 Rem. 
.32 Rem. 


years—the .22 high-power and the .250-3000 
cartridges, and more recently the .300—that 
are right now remarkable for their accuracy 
and power. 

And Savage has led in making the difference 
between the hunting of yesterday and the 
hunting of today as great as the difference be- 
tween travelling in an old stage coach and a 
modern express train. 

So successful have been the Savage high- 
power cartridges—so superior in design and 
accuracy—and so insistent has been the de- 
mand for Savage fine workmanship in other 
well-known cartridges—that the Savage 
Arms Corporation has been persuaded to turn 
out these other cartridges. 

All Savage cartridges are guaranteed by us. 
Properly constructed arms for which these 
cartridges are adapted are guaranteed by us 
when used with these cartridges to the extent 
that the manufacturers of these arms guarantee 
their products. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the inter- 
esting catalog describing in detail the complete 
Savage line. Address 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 203 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Co. 








































